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PREFACE Mostly Personal 


I wanted to know why Englishmen fight. I wanted to know 
why it was that a handful of residents of the British Isles con- 
tinued, after Dunkirk, what seemed an unequal struggle 
against an enemy superior in numbers and in quantity and 
quality of weapons. They could have made peace — a profitable 
peace which would have preserved for them their Empire — 
but they didn’t. They could have made peace when Rudolf 
Hess offered the British a chance to join Germany in the war 
against Soviet Russia, an opportunity to destroy that very 
communism which the British Tories had so long feared. But 
Englishmen chose to fight on against Germany. 

I asked myself, too, whether the Yanks could stay home, 
whether it would be possible for the British to win the war 
against the Axis merely with the assistance of the “tools of 
war” given to them by Americans. Or whether the time had 
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viii Preface 

come to place America’s man power in the scale against the 
Axis. 

It was obvious that mere numbers of airplanes, tanks, and 
guns couldn’t defeat the Germans. You need operators for 
those weapons — men, trained men. Did England have them? 
Could she find such men in the man-power reservoir of the 
Commonwealth of Nations? 

I was troubled, in January 1941, by a multitude of popular 
oversimplifications. One of these was Premier Winston 
Churchill’s monotonous phrase : . give us the tools, we’ll 

do the rest.” Patently, this is a machine-age war which re- 
quires not only the supermachines of destruction in use today, 
but the men to make them and operate them skillfully. It was 
equally obvious that England, a nation of some forty-four or 
forty-five million people, couldn’t produce the number of 
pilots, for instance, which Germany, with nearly twice Eng- 
land’s population, could raise. That “give us the tools” 
business sounded like wishful thinking where you would last 
expect to find it. 

It was clear, that winter, that London could take it. But I 
wished to know why London could take it. The idea of taking 
it, too, implied a defensive mentality. Could London give as 
well as take? Were the British capable of hurling against Ger- 
many and her satellites that counterblitz necessary for ultimate 
victory and ultimate survival of democracy? 

Questions about democracy and the possibilities of its sur- 
vival also intruded upon my thinking about the war. Were 
the people of England really fighting for democracy? If 
democracy is a political translation of the Christian idea of 
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the equality of man and social justice and self-government, 
the Commonwealth of Nations, a euphemism for British im- 
perialism, certainly didn’t represent democracy. Were the 
people of Great Britain and of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and India fighting for preservation of the 
British Empire? 

To find the answers, I undertook the long journey this book 
describes. I don’t know that I’ve found them all. I defy any 
honest reporter to find the answers and to be so sure of them 
that he can present them as cold, irreducible truth. I can only 
say of what you will find in this book that it represents as 
nearly the truth as I — with my profound prejudices against 
ultraconservatism in all its forms, whether it be in nazism, 
fascism, the ultraconservatism of the “old school tie” of Im- 
perial Britain, or the imperialism of the Mikado of Japan — 
was able to obtain it. 

Although this is the story of what I have seen on a trip 
which began in January 1941 and ended nine months later, 
shortly before America entered the war, what you read here 
is projected against a background of European reporting that 
goes back to 1 934, when I covered the Asturias Revolution in 
Spain. That background includes assignments in London, 
Rome, and Munich, and firsthand, eyewitness coverage of the 
diplomatic phases of the Spanish Civil War, the Italo-Ethio- 
pian War, the breakdown of collective security, and the 
emergence of the Axis. 

I’ve interviewed Mussolini and Ciano and scores of Europe’s 
politicians and diplomats and, for the nearly four years during 
which I was Rome correspondent for an important American 
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news agency, was in intimate daily touch with the greatest 
single conservative political power in Europe — the Vatican. 

Since the outbreak of the war I’ve added to those uninter- 
rupted six years of European experience extensive travels in 
England, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, 
the Balkans, the Holy Land, Canada, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean. 

I should feel utterly dishonest were I not to tell you that up 
to the fall of France I was convinced that the recurrence of 
war in Europe was almost ioo per cent Europe’s affair. As I 
indicated above, I was at the Munich Conference, and I 
temporarily lost my ideals at Munich. That I had made an 
error in believing that Neville Chamberlain and his clique 
represented England — that England which fights today — I did 
not discover until my return to Britain late last winter. From 
the outset of the war, however, I wanted Britain to win, and 
until France fell I was certain that the Allies would eventually 
whip the Germans. I have never been a pacifist or an isola- 
tionist in the anti-British sense the word carries today. 

I won’t bore you with the details of how I finally threw 
away my faith in mankind generally at Munich. Let it suffice 
that I watched at close range the diplomatic dishonesty of 
Britain’s Tories in relation to both the Spanish Civil War and 
the Italo-Ethiopian War, a dishonesty which even outraged, as 
you shall see in this book, General Jan Christiaan Smuts, 
Premier of South Africa, who saw England permit the League 
of Nations to be sabotaged by Japan and Italy and Germany. 

I could not but feel, after Britain signed a naval accord 
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with Germany, permitting the Nazis to lay the keel for the 
fleet they have today, that British Tory politicians were a bad 
lot, interested only in the preservation of their empire and 
not at all in the ultimate survival of the smaller nations of 
Europe. 

I watched them make promises of assistance to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and a host of other nations — prom- 
ises they knew they couldn’t keep. I saw Mr. Anthony Eden 
deny in the House of Commons that Great Britain had any 
knowledge of Italian intervention in Spain when every news- 
paperman stationed in Rome in 1936 knew and wrote that 
General Francisco Franco had received direct military aid 
from the Fascists. Most of their information that Italy had 
intervened came from British military attaches. 

And I saw Pope Pius XI — at a moment when he might have 
stood and fought the great fight against the spreading anti- 
democratic revolution which Franco, Mussolini, and Hitler 
represented — bless the weapons of the Spanish fascists. From 
all that I had witnessed and experienced in Europe in the 
years from 1934 through 1939 there was generated within me 
an almost physical nausea that caused me to say in an article 
in Cosmopolitan, in September 1939 — in which, by the way, I 
predicted war would break momentarily, although the article 
was actually written in May — that both sides were wrong and 
that the best way for America to save democracy was to “save 
America first.” 

I have since been tortured by the idea — and judging from 
the favorable letters I received at the time, it was a popular 
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notion — that Messieurs John T. Flynn and Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh swiped their isolationist battle cry from the title 
of that article! 

Yes, in September 1939 I was against American participa- 
tion in the war. But that conviction was born in the belief that 
Great Britain and France could defeat Germany. I heard and 
believed those cliches — remember? — about the impregnability 
of the Maginot Line, the invincibility of the “Finest Army in 
the World,” the sea power of Great Britain. There were a 
multitude of fictions of that kind which influenced our atti- 
tude toward war. 

Since the very day war broke, however, I have been with 
and in the war. I’ve interviewed scores of diplomats and 
workers and generals, some* of them of the importance of 
Wavell, Auchinleck, and Smuts. I’ve lived in London under 
the bombs and I’ve been with British troops in the deserts of 
Egypt and Libya. I’ve seen one cliche after another, like the 
one that Germany would collapse within a few weeks after 
war started, explode in our faces. They told me in Holland 
that Germany would never conquer Holland as they told me 
in France that Germany would never breach the Maginot 
Line. I only partially believe, now, what I hear, and even 
doubly scrutinize what I myself experience. This book repre- 
sents what I’ve seen, felt, smelled for nine months. 

You’ll find no treatise on “grand strategy” in this book, and 
no complicated apologies for the mistakes of diplomats or for 
my own, and no seeking*to establish who started the forest fire 
that rages now all about us. I do believe, however, that you’ll 
find in it a way to put that fire out and perhaps a conviction 
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that it is necessary to defeat the Axis, but, even more im- 
portant than winning the war, to win the peace. 

Perhaps the battle isn’t merely a battle against Hitler and 
the Mikado. Perhaps ours is a struggle against ultraconserva- 
tism on all fronts. Perhaps we must prevent Hitler and his 
Axis satellites from winning the war and prevent, as well, the 
Tories of all nations, England’s and ours included, from win- 
ning the peace. 


Frank Gervasi 
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1 London Again 


I’d been home quite a while — for me, that is. I had spent the 
months of November and December in the Caribbean, visiting 
Trinidad, Martinique, and Puerto Rico. My job had been to 
ascertain what we’d got from Britain in exchange for fifty old 
destroyers, how real a menace to American security Marti- 
nique was, and how construction of our Caribbean “Gibral- 
tar,” Puerto Rico, was coming along. 

Christmas found me home again, one of the few Christ- 
mases I’d been able to pass in the happy chaos of a tree, 
toys, eggnog, turkey, and children and friends and presents and 
the crackle of the logs in the fireplace and the white silence of 
the snow. Sean and Michael Anthony, whom we call Tommy 
and who was bom in Rome, were excited about their sleds. 
They’d never owned sleds before. Sean is nearly ten, and 
Tommy is just over four. Most of their lives they had lived on 
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the shores of the Mediterranean, and they’d never seen snow 
until, just after Munich, they sailed for America and safety 
with their mother. I saw very little of them in the years that 
followed. A few weeks, now and then, and I’d be off to a new 
assignment, somewhere on the war fronts. Early in January 
1941 I knew I would have to leave them again. I felt I had to 
return to England. 

Kathryn, my wife, understood. She was frightened a bit 
at the prospect of a long separation, and she imagined this time 
that she might not see me again. But she knew I had to go 
back. It was my job. My editors had agreed that I should re- 
turn to my beat in Europe, but it was not easy to find trans- 
portation. The Atlantic clippers were booked for months 
ahead. Last January the planes were booked solidly through 
April. And I had to go back immediately. London was un- 
covered. Collier's London correspondent, Quentin Reynolds, a 
big, hearty Irishman, had just returned from a nine months’ 
assignment and had been through the worst fire and bomb 
storms London had known since the blitz began. He needed a 
rest. Furthermore, we expected the war to break out in the 
Middle East, and it was planned that I should go to London 
until Reynolds returned, and then proceed to Cairo. How? 
We didn’t know. 

In the week or ten days in which I gathered together warm 
clothing, luggage, and the necessary visas it was decided that I 
should go to England in one of those patrol bombers which 
were being flown to Britain from Bermuda. A considerable 
number of wires had to be pulled to arrange the flight. One 
day in Washington, late in January, I was told that all ar- 
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rangements had been made: “You can leave on that bomber, 
if you like, any day now. . . 

We were somewhere over the North Atlantic, below us the 
sea was like hard, polished lava; blue-black, treacherous, and 
almost evil. Above us was a heavy overcast — gray and hard — 
and as the pilot lifted the ship to bore through it to the quiet 
air above, snow sifted along the fuselage with the soft shush- 
ing noise of sand slithering on tin. But our motors turned with 
a full-throated, imperturbable moan, and so unworried they 
seemed, so sure of themselves, that each of us silendy blessed 
the skilled hands that had made them. 

The navigator was an earnest young man in his early 
twenties who had seemed shy and diffident on land but who 
was now as self-assured and poised as a pointer under its 
master’s gun. He shot the sun with his sextant, made rapid 
calculations on a.pad of paper, and made a pencil point on the 
chart. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “we will be in England” ; and he*said 
“England” with reverence. 

I was excess baggage and I envied the crew. They had 
something to do, all of them. The pilot, after he’d taken off, 
had to watch “George.” George was the automatic aviator — 
the gyropilot — and George is nearly perfect. But every once in 
a while an unexpected wind thrust, an updraft or a down- 
current, twisted the controls ever so slightly out of his mechani- 
cal hands, and so the flesh-and-blood pilot had to make minute 
corrections with four or five knobs on the instrument panel. 

The navigator was the busiest man on board. Our two 
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radio operators never left their instruments, and the engineers 
watched those motors — one on duty, one off and asleep on one 
of the bunks aft. I envied the younger of the two engineers. He 
was very young, and when he slept he slept soundly, and the 
flight was for him a great adventure. The rest of us had fami- 
lies to whom we’d written “last” letters. We wanted to live and 
we knew that we might not and that there was no use doping 
ourselves with false heroics. We had twenty-four hours’ flying 
ahead of us — through heavy weather, through German air 
patrols off the coast of England — and we were, except for 
that bright-eyed kid with the smooth face and sandy hair and 
clear blue eyes, cognizant of our danger. 

It was cold in the big plane. The ship had none of the 
fixings of a transatlantic clipper: no heater, no soundproofing, 
and the lavatory was a rudimentary affair. We donned soft 
flying suits, like overalls, and over these a windproof, water- 
proof jumper and a “Mae West” — life jacket — in case we 
crashed into the sea. We didn’t bother about parachutes, figur- 
ing that if we’d ever need them anywhere west of Lands End 
they wouldn’t do us any good anyhow. Nobody could survive 
hitting that undulating slab of blue-black lava below. 

We set our course for Pembroke Dock, Wales. We couldn’t 
use our radio to obtain signals to assist in plotting our course. 
What ships there were below wouldn’t have replied anyway. 
One hundred miles east of New York we obtained fairly 
accurate bearings on the big broadcasting stations. Beyond that 
point the navigator, Lieutenant Neil Guthrie, was obliged to 
rely on instruments and calculations. We might as well not 
have had a radio. It was useless until we neared the British 
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coast. Then the incoming signals helped us come into Pem- 
broke Dock. We couldn’t send. That would have given away 
our position to lurking Nazi fighters. 

Morale was good aboard ship. The two American radio oper- 
ators smoked and joked and helped pass the hours. I don’t 
believe either of them slept all the way over. The bunks aft 
were crowded with boxes and gear of all kinds which we were 
taking to England. The floor of the fuselage was cluttered with 
the arms and cables of a heavy, cumbersome beaching gear 
used to haul the big plane up on a ramp for repairs or stow- 
age. The gear probably weighed a thousand pounds. It wasn’t 
lashed. I wondered vaguely what would happen if we struck 
a deep downdraft or dived for any reason or had to climb at a 
sharp angle. I pictured that beaching gear shifting and tearing 
through that plane with the power of a harpoon. It would 
have ripped the guts out of the plane and tom open the spare 
gas tanks in the waist of the ship or rammed through the tail. 
I secretly cursed British sloppiness in such matters. 

We had a cold roasted turkey aboard, and forty dollars’ 
worth of sandwiches, apples, oranges, cake, coffee, and tomato 
juice. We ate at frequent intervals to help while away the 
hours. 

The skipper of the ship was a Lieutenant Peet, a Canadian. 
He was a big fellow with a confident manner, and he had flown 
over Canadian lakes and forests and mountains for years. He 
wasn’t too familiar with the PBYs, but he said planes are all 
alike once you get them off the water or the ground. He said 
it was no trick at all to switch from a landplane to a seaplane 
such as ours. I thought he was crazy, but he seemed to know 
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his job and, anyhow, it was too late to do anything about it. 
For an hour or so I wished heartily that Pangbom and Balchen 
were flying that ship, but after that I knew that Peet and 
Guthrie would see us through all right. They were just plain 
Englishmen doing a job for twenty-five dollars a week and 
their keep. Yet what they were doing, what men like them did 
every day, would have been epochal ten years ago, would have 
made Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight seem puny. 

When there’s nothing to keep your hands busy and when 
you know with cold, mechanical reasoning that you may die 
— you think. It’s amazing what warm peace there is when you 
are able to face the possibility of death without a quiver in 
your diaphragm. You pack into every moment an exquisite 
enjoyment — you press your elbows close to yourself and feel 
the flex of your biceps. You open and shut your hand in front 
of your face, and the warmth inside your flying suit is good to 
feel. You slide back the panel of the hood over the copilot’s 
seat and glory in the zero wind whipping your face, and all 
the time you’re thinking of small, familiar things — the sounds 
a quarrelsome fire makes in a fireplace, the turmoil of children 
upstairs just before they go to bed, the tap of a dog’s tail on the 
carpet, a table set with white linen and silver and crystal, and 
the smell of earth in the spring. 

You think of your wife, warm and dear in your arms, or 
your son’s quivering excitement when you gave him the thing 
he wanted most in life — a wirehair pup. You think of your 
younger son and the feel of his pudgy arms about your neck, 
and you smile to yourself, remembering how unaware he was 
that you were leaving him. 
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You think of friends and how much they’ve meant to you, 
and you wonder whether you touched their lives as intimately 
as they’ve touched yours, and suddenly you realize that it isn’t 
important if you have, but only important that you’ve had the 
joy of knowing them and a feeling between yourself and them 
those bonds that hold men to men and women to men, and 
very suddenly you are quite happy. 

Suspended at night under the star-punctured sky in a planet 
all your own — a planet with wings and motors — without sense 
of motion, you think of all these things. I did. And I thought 
of the England to which I was returning, and wondered what 
I would find. Headlines marched across my memory — the 
headlines of more than a year that told of bombs and fire and 
death, and I wondered whether I would find an England at all. 

When I left England to go to Holland in December 1 939 to 
watch fat, complacent Dutchmen smother in smug unaware- 
ness, there had been sandbags in the streets and paper strips 
across windows, and men and women grumbling about the 
black-out and wondering why they had to go to war at all. 
I wondered what the months had done to them, but most of all 
about how badly hurt England was and whether I would find 
my friends there. 

My picture of what England would be like after weeks at 
home of irksome broadcasts and the chatter of columnists who 
couldn’t agree about what America should do about the war 
was confused. But one thing I knew: that I’d be happy in 
England, where they don’t ask a man where his father was 
bom, where it is necessary only to share an idea with English- 
men to belong. People like to belong. Back home I had begun 
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not to belong. I could go along with isolationists but not with 
their reasons for isolation. I could be one with interventionists, 
but not when they justified their interventionism with cliches 
about common heritages and common culture and common 
language. 

In England I knew that all you had to believe was that one 
idea, one concept, is in the balance in the war: that England 
fights for preservation of the principle that man has the right 
to criticize, to debate, to argue. When you strip the husks of 
propaganda and confusion off this war, that’s one substantial 
thing you’ve got left. War aim? That’s it. England’s fighting 
to preserve the right of Senators Wheeler and Nye and La 
Follette to say what they damn please. I don’t know about 
you, but I’m willing to fight for that right and die for it if 
necessary. There are other freedoms at stake, the remaining 
concepts that President Roosevelt included in “The Four Free- 
doms.” But the one I mentioned seems to me the most 
important. 

“Okay,” you’ll say, “you’re not an objective reporter.” My 
answer to that is, “Who is an objective reporter these days?” 
Just try to be objective sometime when a bomb falls over your 
head. As far as I am concerned, when Englishmen die, it’s 
the same as when Americans die, because they stand for the 
same fundamental freedoms. How objective are you in a 
forest fire? Do you stop in your tracks and start arguing about 
who started this fire or why? 

We plowed on through the night, the motors imparting life 
to the metal of our ship. Daybreak found us bouncing in head 
winds. We climbed into rare air, and we thought our lungs 
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would collapse. More than ever, I wanted to do something — 
contribute in some way to keeping that ship of ours in the air 
and headed toward England — but there was nothing a reporter 
could do except keep out of the way in cramped quarters. 

I tried to sleep, but it was no go. I watched the navigator. 
For hours I watched him work. The radio was useless — 
Germans might pick up our signals, take bearings on us, and 
intercept us — and England would be without a plane and five 
or six lives would be lost. Our lives, important only to us and 
to those they touched. 

But that navigator knew his job. Off England, we hit an 
overcast so dense it might have been a snowbank, and you 
couldn’t see anything but a desert of whiteness streaming in 
ribbons from the propellers. Then the navigator said to the 
pilot : “Okay. Down we go.” And we dropped down through 
thick mist alive with the light of the morning sun. 

We searched for enemy planes and were almost disappointed 
that there were none. And then we saw England, brown and 
rolling and green in places, and everybody lighted cigarettes 
except the engineer, who was too near the gas tanks. The 
navigator was a boy again. His job was done, and suddenly he 
looked very tired. 

We landed. Hitler will have enormous difficulty invading 
England. He’ll be met at the coast by a British civil servant, 
as we were, with so many forms to fill out, so many questions 
to answer, that he’ll give up the idea of entering England. 

The plane’s crew went to sleep. I couldn’t. I had to get to 
London. Late the same afternoon I took a train across England. 
The countryside that rolled past my window might have been 
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Maryland or New Jersey covered in snow. The trees had the 
same silhouettes and the people were like our people, but the 
moment I saw them and talked with them I knew that more 
than a year of war had changed them. Grim they seemed; how 
utterly convinced they were right and Hitler wrong! 

Usually reticent, they warmed when they spotted me for 
an American, and I was one of them and I felt glad. The 
sleeper conductor, who looked like Churchill, was worried that 
an air raid might interfere with his train’s journey and delay 
our getting into London, but there wasn’t one. When he 
brought my tea in the morning and later, when he helped me 
with my bags, we became great friends though we didn’t talk 
much. He said wasn’t it a “shyme” about these “Eyetalians?” 
He said it was a “shyme” they hadn’t been able to put up a 
better show. He was sorry, he was, for they’re such nice people, 
but those bloody Germans — well, they were “bawstids.” He was 
probably sixty, but there was that indestructible quality about 
him that is British. I like to think that we Americans alone, of 
all the other peoples of the world, have that same quality, and 
we do. 

From Paddington Station to the Savoy Hotel I squirmed 
and twisted in the taxicab to see what Hitler had done to 
London. There were no wounds to see, and for one ephemeral 
moment I had the illusion of awakening from a bad dream. 
There hadn’t been a war. I was waking up in the same taxi 
I had taken from Paddington years ago, when I had come up 
from Rome to escape from the monotony of Mussolini’s 
speeches and the pall of propaganda. The futile paper strips 
across the windows were gone. Sandbags were gone. London 
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was herself again. It was Sunday morning and London slept 
and there were no uniforms to be seen, and then I saw a bobby 
who wore a battle bowler and I was back in reality with the 
thump of falling out of bed in a dream. 

I realized that it was Sunday and that London was asleep, 
but it seemed to me that London prayed. 

I walked about in the streets near my hotel — up the Strand 
and the Fleet Street that Hitler hates because for years the 
street has talked back at him. 

He hasn’t hurt Fleet Street or the Strand, except a little here 
and there. No more steak-and-kidney pie at the old Cheshire 
Cheese, where Dickens sat and Johnson argued and Boswell 
fawned. It’s gone. The place where I used to buy my pipes is 
gone too, but the old streets are there yet. 

You can walk for blocks in any direction in London and see 
no scars of bombs, and if you’re one of those who makes up his 
mind too quickly, you’ll say, “Why, it was worse in Madrid — 
London’s not been hurt at all.” And then you come to the 
docks and to St. Paul’s and it hits you in the pit of the stomach 
that London has been hurt, and badly. 

No, don’t believe those stories that the war has changed 
England but little. There’s change there, all right, and if you 
are sensitive to atmosphere at all you feel it even when you 
can’t see it. When war began, it was fought by the few. It’s 
every man’s war now, from the most hidebound Tory through 
the old-school-tie boys down on through the smallest man and 
woman in the nation. They’re fighting for survival, not merely 
victory, and they’re fighting with a calm, cold desperation that 
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quivers beneath their customary equanimity. It doesn’t take 
long to see and feel it. 

Of course, if you hang about the bars of the Savoy and the 
Dorchester — oases for those who are largely sitting out the 
war — you don’t get it. But dip down underneath into the tube 
shelters, where men and women and children are heaped, into 
the Isle of Dogs and Lambeth and Limehouse, and you know 
that this has become the people’s war. 

It is possible that they who are fighting this war will be 
betrayed when it is all over, but it is not probable. They’ve got 
their men in the Government this time. 

You see at once that the war has turned England inside out, 
shaken its “innards” onto a table where everyone can see what 
was wrong with her social structure. The social revolution that 
began when they evacuated children out of the London area 
continues. Hugh Walpole told me that Britishers would re- 
make England and would set right the evils that had existed 
for hundreds of years — evils so vile they produced the literature 
of Dickens. I wondered, then. Hugh stood in his library, sur- 
rounded by Gauguins and Matisses and busts by Epstein, 
whom he fancied very much. He looked out from his Picca- 
dilly windows over a green park when he said that — it seems 
a lifetime ago. 

But he was right. They’re remaking England. 

England has come a long, long way since Dunkirk. You’re 
glad to be in England again. 
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Early in march, about two months after I had left New 
York, I received a telegram from William Chenery, my editor, 
to proceed as quickly as possible to Cairo. The war was moving 
once more to the Middle East. I was glad to go to new adven- 
tures and new scenes, although I hated to leave London. 

Maybe London took a bad beating the night of March i o, 
the night I left for Liverpool. I wouldn’t know. My cab, slow 
and smelling of old leather, moved surely through the dark 
streets. It seemed to me that the cabby found the station more 
by instinct than by real knowledge of where he was going. I 
heard bombs fall. The East End was getting it again. I recall 
blobs of yellow light and figures materializing under the station 
marquee, figures who took up my two pieces of luggage and my 
typewriter. Someone, an elderly man, preceded me to the train, 
which waited forlornly in the great cavern of the shed. I heard 
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one or two engines breathing asthmatically, like tired dragons 
might sound. I fumbled for and identified by its feel in my 
pocket a half-crown piece and gave it to the porter, who said 
loudly, “ ’Ankyousir, ’ank you.” I got into my berth. I heard 
once, only once, the roar of planes, hurrying planes, flying 
low overhead, and then I fell asleep. I awakened in Liverpool 
the next morning. 

It was cold in the long, dismal shed of the Liverpool dock 
where we lined up for customs examination. The censors got 
us after the bag-searchers finished with us. The censors read 
every scrap of printed and written material we had with us. 
Most people were considerate. They took along only the most 
important of their private papers. I couldn’t be. I had part of 
the manuscript for this book with me and the rough draft of 
another. My brief case also contained biographical material 
on Captain Margesson and other important Tories, which I 
would need in my work. Some of the material was not compli- 
mentary to these gentlemen. I wonder what would have 
happened if I’d tried to leave Germany with the inside story 
of bad faith in the German political high command. But in 
Liverpool I felt free to submit my papers to the scrutiny of a 
Government employee. 

It took the censor, a schoolmarmish lady with a sad smile, 
more than an hour to go through my papers. She was kind 
and considerate and intelligent. She handed back my type- 
scripts and clippings with her sad, tired smile and wished me 
a good voyage. Before we embarked we deposited our gas 
masks and tin hats and ration cards. 
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We had no idea when we would sail. All through the 
morning and most of the afternoon we loaded coal. The ship 
was filthy with coal dust. The first woman I saw on board was 
a pretty brunette. She was traveling to Cape Town to join her 
R.A.F. husband. She looked lonely. I offered her a cigarette 
and lighted it for her, and we leaned together over the rail, 
not speaking. We stared at the brown, oily water of the Mersey, 
and she must have wondered, as I did, whether we’d get out 
of the port and into the Irish Sea without being bombed. 

I was about to offer to buy the lady a drink in the bar aft, 
but three Australians beat me to it. They were three of the 
biggest, brassiest, and healthiest-looking men I’d ever seen. 
They looked as though they wanted no competition here, and 
they received none. I left the field and the brunette to the 
Aussies. 

The ports were battened and blackened. In the salons and 
corridors and staterooms there was a whispery hubbub of 
voices. Only the several children on board missed the drama 
of the occasion. They cried and whimpered or ran about 
laughing and making a rumpus. The grownups, however, were 
very quiet. No two persons knew each other unless they were 
married or related. Besides, nobody felt much like talking. 

Our ship was the S.S. Themistocles, an old hooker with a 
scrofulous black hull and bluntly utilitarian superstructure 
daubed brown. Her bridge sagged, and she looked her thirty 
sea-weary years. She had been headed for the scrap pile when 
the war came, and she, with hundreds like her, had been 
mobilized for the Battle of the Atlantic. I asked the first mate 
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what she’d do in the way of speed. He said she’d average nine 
knots. He smiled. He knew what I was thinking. The kind of 
long-range German submarines that lay between us and Cape 
Town could do fifteen knots on the surface and nine sub- 
merged. That’s fast enough to catch convoy stragglers or lone 
oldsters that run Cape-ward and beyond, to Australia and New 
Zealand, with goods from the mills of Manchester for Bris- 
bane’s shops and Auckland’s stores or with tools of war for the 
fronts in the Middle East. 

“But don’t worry,” the officer said, flicking imaginary dust 
from his lapel. “We’ve an extra quarter-knot up our sleeve.” 

That was his way of saying only luck and seamanship would 
see us through without the protection speed would give us. 
The extra quarter-knot was as much good as an extra mile an 
hour would be for an airplane when fifty were needed. 

“This ship,” he said, “was built in 1911. She’d have been 
junked if only the numskulls in the Government had listened 
to Churchill ” 

If they had, there wouldn’t be the tragic Battle of the 
Atlantic — a battle which must be won before any other, for 
it’s that particular struggle which will decide whether the 
guns, tanks, and airplanes from democracy’s arsenal will reach 
the hands of the soldiers at the battle fronts. It’s a battle for 
the maintenance of transport lanes, without which production 
would be futile. Seven or eight years ago Churchill pleaded for 
the construction of fast cruisers and destroyers to sweep the 
seas of enemy submarines and raiders in wartime. But they 
didn’t listen, and this is what has happened. 

Lacking warships, the British converted their newer mer- 
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chant ships into armed vessels mounting six-inch guns and 
carrying depth charges and anti-aircraft guns. They’ve done 
their duty competently. But unarmored hulls, which are as 
effective as cigar-box wood against the enemy’s shells, tor- 
pedoes, and bombs, make them no match for the enemy’s 
warships. A baker’s dozen have gone down since the war 
began. Some have died fighting, like the Rawalpindi and the 
Jervis Bay, but many of them have been ambushed and killed 
before they could aim their guns. 

Most of these armed merchantmen are modem ships of ten 
thousand to seventeen thousand tons, built since 1925. They 
were designed for the Mediterranean service to India via Gib 
and Suez or the Cape run to Australia and New Zealand, 
carrying freight and passengers on the Royal Mail schedules 
calling for speeds up to seventeen knots, with as much as five 
knots reserve. They’re great ships, such ships as only England 
seems able to build. These are vessels which should be deliver- 
ing Britain’s goods at high speed, and instead they’re carrying a 
large share of the burden of fighting because a few lack-vision 
men refused to listen to a wise old seaman named Churchill. 

The burden of the supremely important job of transports 
has fallen upon the slow old three- to five-thousand tonners 
that plow the seas laboriously in convoys, fall behind in heavy 
weather, and are sniped by submarines. 

Most of the acknowledged four million tons of shipping 
which Britain has lost since the outbreak of hostilities consists 
of ships too slow to keep up with their escorts. Great vessels 
like the Empress of Britain and the Lancastria have gone down 
too, but they’re the exception rather than the rule. Most of the 
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dead soldiers in the Battle of the Atlantic were ships such as 
ours. 

The aged Themistocles might have been any old tramp as 
she lay glued to the dockside by a sulphurous fog in Liverpool 
Harbor while coal thundered into her bunkers and cargo came 
overside. 

Her deck machinery moved with noisy senility. Hooks 
pivoted rheumatically on the Samson posts. Cones of steam 
spat into the Mersey mist from leaky gaskets on the winches. 
Blocks complained with rust. 

On the packing cases, drums, and barrels that plunged into 
the hatches in rope-net slings were visibly stenciled the words, 
“Britain Delivers the Goods.” I leaned over the forward rail of 
the boat deck, watching the organized confusion of loading, 
and wondered what a Broadway bookie would lay that we 
would deliver the goods. If mines didn’t get us and if we missed 
torpedoes and bombs, there’ d be raiders, and against them we 
carried a four-incher which poked a futile finger from our 
poop. 

At nightfall we moved to mid-river and took our place at 
the head of the convoy. The night we sailed, there was a full 
moon, blurred by the lifting mist. I could barely see the out- 
lines of the taller buildings and the long black shadows of the 
docks. I heard Liverpool’s sirens roll across the Mersey like 
the distant cries of a woman in labor — rising, falling, growing 
in volume. From the boat deck, where fat lifeboats were swung 
outward, ready to be released, I saw blue bursts of bombs and 
heard their complacently destructive grunts. Days later, at 
sea, we heard that the casualties had been heavy that night. 
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We were three ships as we sailed at dawn next morning 
down the oily brown Mersey, past the hulks of vessels killed 
by mines and enemy bombs, into the Irish Sea. We moved 
slowly and as cautiously as you’d walk in an unfamiliar dark 
room. There were magnetic mines in those waters, dropped 
by enemy planes. These cute devices explode when they come 
within the magnetic field generated by a ship. We carried an 
electrical device that neutralized the vessel’s magnetic radi- 
ations, but you couldn’t always be sure. And the Germans had 
lately begun using a new kind of death toy — an acoustic 
mine. This mine detonates at the sound of the beat of a ship’s 
mechanical heart. Against this kind of sudden annihilation we 
carried only our prayers, and I a horseshoe that Jim Marshall, 
a friend, gave me before I left New York. 

It was cold on deck — so cold it congealed in lumps in your 
pockets. All the passengers were ordered to boat stations for 
the first lifeboat drill. They gave us life preservers — four large, 
thick squares of cork jacketed in canvas, with a hole in the 
covering for your head and straps that came under the arms. 
They tied on with strings over your chest. 

I looked skeptically at the preservers, and the boat mate 
confided that, “They blinkin’ well ain’t much good. Get 
waterlogged in twenty-four hours, but you’d die in twenty of 
exposure in the North Atlantic, so what’s the odds?” 

He’d started to speak with the superior air of a man with 
superior knowledge but wound up with the manner and tone 
of voice of a man who’d made a new and shocking discovery 
for himself. He turned to help a short, thick, youngish woman 
with a pretty face adjust her life preserver. She carried an 
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eight months’ old baby boy on her hip, clutching him with 
both hands. Her smile couldn’t overcome the concern in her 
blue eyes. I had a mental image of her going down the Jacob’s 
ladder to a pitching lifeboat. 

Some of the crew who came up from the galleys, engine 
rooms, and stokeholds for drill had good life jackets: blue 
canvas vests stuffed with kapok, with tiny red lights on the 
collars so that you could be found in the darkness. The boys 
played at lighting them, as they’d do before going overside 
in a boat or leaping into the water. You can jump fairly safely 
in one of those vests. But you can’t jump from a ship in one of 
the Board of Trade cork-block things. The impact would send 
the blocks in front or those behind, depending on how you 
landed in the water, crashing against your neck with sufficient 
force to snap it. 

My informant told me all that while I practiced quick 
tyings-on of the strings, and I told him to shut up. He was 
persistent, however, confiding that, “There’s a way of beating 

gettin’ your neck snapped. Look ’ere ” And he showed me 

how to jump while grasping the two blocks in front with the 
hands, holding the elbows close to the body. “But don’t forget 
to bring up your knees to your elbows when you hit the water.” 
Drawn-up knees break the impact of the water against the 
elbows. This helps you to hold on to the cork blocks. Sounds 
complicated, but the operation is simple. I resented and at 
the same time appreciated my friend’s concern. When we 
sailed, we were all dead certain we’d get torpedoed. 

Next day we were on the open sea. She was old, that ship, 
but a great sea boat. The vessel rose and fell gently, urged 
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by her sclerotic engines in that breathing motion a good ship 
owns and which bespeaks careful stowage of cargo, good 
seamanship, and a well-designed hull scornful of age. The 
foothills of doom that roll across the North Atlantic were soft 
dunes for her bows. 

We felt secure and very brave. Two “Churchills” — two of 
those fifty destroyers Franklin gave Winston — flanked us to 
port and starboard. A heavier British destroyer of the “tribal” 
class surged ahead under a cockade of black smoke. A lithe, 
fast, armed merchant cruiser, as fastidious as a collie worrying 
plow horses into a bam, shepherded our stems. 

A blinker signaled incessantly, ordering alterations in course, 
speed, or formation. In wartime the course of ships is ordained 
by the known or suspected position of enemy submarines and 
raiders and not by the sun and stars. Sometimes we ran in a 
tight V like three ducks, sometimes we spread out, and 
frequently we steamed Indian file. The little Churchills, with 
their four slim funnels and low hulls, scudded off on mys- 
terious missions in daytime, but at nightfall they always came 
back, and once the skipper confided, “Great little ships. 
They’re old but still fast enough for the job. And my, how we 
needed them! They’ll make all the difference in the world. 
It’s unprotected convoys that go down, and if we could spare 
ships to guard the cargo carriers we’d win the Battle of the 
Atlantic overnight, and that means we’d win battles in the 
desert.” 

Once we heard depth charges miles away off our port side. 
The steward’s telegraph — the ship’s grapevine that connects 
the wireless room, engine room, bridge, and passenger decks 
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with misinformation and gossip — reported that an enemy 
submarine had been sunk. The Churchill did look fatter some- 
how when she returned, but there was no knowing for 
certain whether she’d got her sub. 

One day we found ourselves alone. Just how long that was 
from the time we steamed out of Liverpool, I can’t say. That’s 
a military secret. But we found ourselves on a desolate disk of 
gunmetal-blue water, and we missed the Churchills and their 
larger cousin, but most of all we missed that fussy collie, the 
armed merchant cruiser. 

The last message AMC winked at us was to proceed toward 
port independently. Good-luck messages were added. There- 
after we’d need it. We were on our own. The crews practiced 
with the anti-aircrafters and manned the four-incher, which 
suddenly assumed the importance of a battery of eights. 

The day before our escort left us, I’d watched a tall English- 
woman with a thick halo of blond hair, holding a ten-year-old 
boy by the hand, wave a life preserver at a figure aboard the 
ship just off our starboard. The ship was only a couple of cable 
lengths away, and she was one of our convoy sisters. I aimed 
my glasses at the figure of the man and saw he was a naval 
officer — a commander, by the glint of gold on the visor of his 
cap, which was visible as he moved in the sunlight. 

The steward’s telegraph confirmed that he was a British 
naval officer en route to a new command in the Far East. The 
woman and boy on board were his wife and son. They were 
to have sailed together but couldn’t, for service reasons. They 
would be rejoined in Bombay, Singapore, or Hong Kong. 

The second day we were on our own we sighted a Spaniard, 
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white-hulled, distant, and as unreal as though she’d been 
cleverly scissored from white tissue paper. That night we heard 
gunfire off our starboard bow. We saw star shells trace dim 
patterns at the rim where sky and sea meet. There was nothing 
we could do. The laws of the sea don’t hold in wartime. For 
a belligerent to help a sister ship in distress is to invite disaster. 

Down in the stokehold the boys poured on coal. Somehow 
the corpulent chief engineer, a jolly fellow with four greasy 
stripes on his sleeve, cajoled two whole extra knots out of our 
ship, and we thought her old heart would burst with the 
effort. But we got away. The steward’s telegraph reported the 
Britannia had gone down. It was the vessel that carried the 
Englishwoman’s husband. 

She stayed in her cabin for two days, and the skipper went 
down to see her. It was one of the rare times he left the bridge. 
When the English lady reappeared on deck we all tried to 
pretend we didn’t know anything. That’s the way she wanted 
it. I tried to picture a French woman, an Italian woman, or 
even some American women I know in the same circumstances. 
None fitted. 

The boy took it well too, though I caught him staring off to 
sea once in a while with a puzzled look. He kept to himself 
more than his mother did, and as the voyage progressed he 
seemed to grow older quickly. 

The day we crossed Cancer into the flat, cobalt-hued waters 
of the tropics, a wireless message from the Admiralty reported 
German raiders in our vicinity. Gossip had it they were the 
Gneisenau and the Scharnhorst , but we learned later that 
wasn’t true. It was true, however, that two German merchant 
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raiders were on our trail. The skipper took a smell of the wind 
and altered our course. The jowly chief engineer disappeared. 
He tended the engines. Water came away from the ship’s bows 
in two streamers of spume fine as wind-blown lace, and you 
could see there was a dance or two in the old gal yet. 

The bulletin board beside the purser’s office reminded us 
that there was, “Still danger of enemy action. Wear warm 
clothing. Be prepared to quit ship at the signal.” But that 
didn’t prevent tweedy Englishmen from stomping incessantly 
on decks for exercise while younger folk plunged into deck 
sports in the most animated shipboard competition I’d ever 
seen in years of ocean travel on great liners. We sat in the 
smoking room and drank and sang of nights, and one of the 
songs went: 

On all the seas of all the world there passes to and fro , 
Where ghostly icebergs travel or spicy trade winds blow, 

A gaudy piece of bunting, a royal ruddy rag, 

T he blossom of the ocean lanes, Great Britain’s merchant 

flag. 

We sang to keep our courage taut. No red duster fluttered 
from our stem pole, and we described a geometry of furtiveness 
to keep out of harm’s way — running zigzag, changing course 
and pace every five, ten, or fifteen minutes to confuse the 
enemy and avoid his torpedoes. 

Somewhere between Cancer and Capricorn one day we 
awakened with the world red with the nascent sun to find we’d 
slowed to about three knots. My steward, with his usual quasi 
accuracy, said our rudder was gone. The strain of zigging and 
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zagging over nine thousand, perhaps ten thousand, miles of 
sailing to accomplish six thousand miles in the direction we 
wished to go had proved too much for the steering mechanism 
of our old ship. A pin as thick as your wrist, in the vessel’s 
steering quadrant, had snapped like a toothpick. 

We were suddenly becalmed in the doldrums, our rudder 
useless, with submarines and raiders all about us. I thought of 
the Ancient Mariner and of the painted ship upon a painted 
ocean. We steered by spinning our engines: revolving our star- 
board propeller to swing to port and our port screw to veer to 
starboard. The skipper didn’t dare stop altogether. It was 
possible an enemy, hovering just beyond the horizon’s rim, 
might glimpse our smoke and come roaring down on us, and 
we’d have been as helpless as a sitting duck. 

The chief engineer sweated off twenty pounds in the keel 
of the ship, squirming his bulk into tight places to repair the 
broken gear. It took him twenty-three hours — the longest 
two days and one night in the lifetime of the crew and 
passengers. And then we moved again, first at six knots, and 
then full speed ahead. The skipper came down to dinner 
again, smiling shyly all around in the bashful way of seamen 
with landlubbers. Luck is good to have when there’s British 
seamanship to implement it. 

For days we ran lightly, easily — and once we must have 
come close to land, for you could smell it. To a landsman it was 
like the smell of honeysuckle on the heavy night air. An Irish- 
man said it wasn’t honeysuckle, it was hawthorn. 

We sailed under skies profligate with stars by night and 
yellow with molten sunlight by day. Life aboard ship lost some 
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of its grimmer aspects. We stopped rehearsing how to grab up 
warm clothes, a brandy bottle, and life jacket in the darkness 
that would come when a torpedo killed engines, dynamos, and 
men below the water line. 

The passengers gathered on the tarpaulin-sheltered veranda 
deck to listen to newscasts from London. The Englishwoman 
was there when the radio told us a Spaniard had picked up 
two boatloads of survivors somewhere in our vicinity. There 
was the flicker of a hopeful smile on her lips. We danced at 
night under the light of a new moon. 

One evening the polished voice of the B.B.C. London an- 
nouncer said Germany had invaded Yugoslavia. They played 
the Yugoslav national anthem and we stood at attention, 
swaying with the ship’s roll. We were four days out of Cape 
Town then, and in the swelling Cape rollers. 

The following night a ship with all her lights blazing moved 
past us on a parallel track northeastward toward New York. 
She filled us with amazement that ships could sail at night 
with lights on. We couldn’t even smoke a cigarette on deck 
unless there was a moon, when it wouldn’t matter. You can see 
a cigarette’s glow three hundred yards on a moonless night, 
and the flare of a match a thousand yards. The lighted vessel 
was American. We wondered how much longer American 
ships would be able to sail the seas with lights aglow. She was 
on the track sailed by the ships that Roosevelt sent into the 
Red Sea up to Suez. 

Our long voyage ended when we sighted Cape Town — a 
crescent of lights gleaming like gold nuggets half-hidden in the 
black sands of night. Behind us, in endless procession, other 
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ships steamed. Some would reach Cape Town and others not. 

On the dock at Cape Town an Admiralty official handed 
the Englishwoman a cable. It said her husband was safe. 
But there were some four hundred others aboard his ship, and 
what of them? 
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The Battles of Africa and Arahy 
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Immediately you step off the gangplank at Cape Town you 
are aware of the startling similarity of South Africa to the 
America we knew before December 7, 1941. Unless you are 
completely insensitive to atmosphere and are one of those 
persons who expect to find neon lights, skyscrapers, heavy 
traffic, lemon cokes, streamlining, automatic traffic signals, 
double parking, swing, Clark Gable, zippers, trolley-busses, 
old-age pensions, cafeterias, cocktail lounges, electric refrigera- 
tors, and symphony concerts wherever you go, you’ll see and 
feel and smell and hear South Africa’s American similitudes. 

When you land at Cape Town you might be in Baltimore, 
Charleston, or New Orleans. Except for the fact that Cape 
Town is much smaller and its port, Table Bay, hasn’t the 
sweeping majesty of San Francisco Bay, and there aren’t the 
magnificent bridges, Cape Town’s like Frisco a bit too. It is in 
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tempo. It is a big port, with big-port noises and smells and 
sounds and people. With the war it has regained some of the 
color of its brawly past. A hundred varieties of men fill Cape 
Town’s streets, in turbans and fezzes and Bombay bowlers. 

When the convoys are in, the town fills and overflows with 
Anzacs and Canadians and Aussies. The Australians, with 
their broad-brimmed campaign hats, are the terror of Cape 
Town. One week the Queen Mary brought in several thou- 
sands. They were met, formally, by Cape Town’s mayor. He 
presented to them the keys to the city. They presented to him, 
in exchange, a purse of about a £1,000 sterling they’d col- 
lected on board. 

The mayor, it is said, spluttered his thanks and inquired 
how the unexpected gift was to be spent by the fair city of 
Cape Town. 

“Oh,” said the big Aussie colonel who’d made the presenta- 
tion on behalf of the troops, “just apply it against the damage 
the boys will do while they’re in town.” 

The Aussies are the bully boys of this war. When they come 
to town, mothers forbid their daughters the streets, bistro- 
keepers pull down their iron shutters, and the police patrols are 
doubled. In Cape Town a policeman who dared interfere with 
a group of Aussies who were entertaining a few damsels with 
their choral rendition of “Waltzing Matilda” and tying up 
traffic on Adderley Street found himself stripped naked in 
sixty seconds, and when last seen was streaking, “bare-arsed,” 
for the police station, six blocks away. 

When the fleet’s in, it is bad enough, but when the Aussies 
and some sailors are in town at one and the same time, it’s 
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bedlam in Cape Town. The boys drink up everything in town. 
South African breweries are doing a bumper business. The re- 
tail shops, however, don’t fare so well. The Australians have a 
habit of lining up at the bar in solid phalanxes of red-faced 
men and ordering round after round of drinks and then leaving 
without paying their checks. Lately some of the Irish sailormen 
have taken up the practice. The whore-ladies are doing pretty 
well too. Cape Town’s parks are filled, at night, with couples 
who can’t find anywhere else to go. South Africa is getting an 
injection of new blood. 

One thing Cape Town owns that not even New York can 
boast: the most magnificent sky line in the world — Table 
Mountain, some 3,000 feet of sheer precipice. It is at its best 
in the morning, with a white mist hovering over the mountain 
as though nature had laid on it a white cloth. The fantastic 
sight is even more remarkable when the Twelve Apostles are 
visible. These are slightly higher mountains, almost uniform 
in height, which are spaced about three sides of the mountain 
table. They form a phantasmagoric Last Supper, or Last 
Breakfast, if you insist. 

Cape Town’s white folks — in fact, South Africa’s whites — 
are vigorous outdoor people : farmers, cattlemen, miners. They 
look like Texans and have that same Texan pride of place. 
They are the most hospitable people in the world. And they are 
vigorously, almost pathologically, patriotic. 

There was a South African on the ship with us. The night we 
reached Cape Town and saw the harbor’s lights, a sparkling 
crescent of yellow diamonds against the black velvet of night, 
he became as excited as a child. He ran about the decks search- 
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ing out friends to yank them up forward to look at Cape Town. 

“That’s South Africa,” he shouted. “See? See that cluster 
of lights there on the slope that’s marked by the smaller lights 
of the funicular that climbs Table Mountain. That’s the 

Chevrolet sign, the biggest of its kind in the world ” He 

looked sheepishly at me for an instant. I was the only New 
Yorker on board, and he feared I might contradict him. But 
I didn’t. 

He was a doctor, recently graduated from the University of 
Edinburgh, and he was returning to South Africa after an 
absence of several years. He hadn’t seen his mother in some six 
years. It was difficult to know whether it was his mother he 
wanted to see most, or his land. He loved them both intensely. 

In this young doctor — his name was Bunny Loots — I dis- 
covered that old, old antagonism between the Boer and the 
Britisher that is so akin to the resentment between Americans 
and Britons, a resentment which years of flapdoodle about 
“common heritage” and “common language” have failed to 
quench. Bunny’s folks owned a ranch in the northern range- 
lands of the Union. They were apparently very wealthy. He 
spoke of having recently bought a De Luxe Plymouth sports 
roadster, which was waiting for him in Cape Town. In South 
Africa, an American car costs at least twice its Detroit price. 

Bunny’s grandfather had died in the Boer War. He spoke 
bitterly of the concentration camps and the privations the 
Afrikanders endured in their struggle against the British. He 
talked vaguely of “social justice” and the “new order” and 
fumed against the “international Jews.” He spoke the gibber- 
ish of Goebbels. He talked like so many American young men 
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of his age, about twenty-five years old, had talked back home 
in the winter of 1940-41. Remember the reluctant young men 
who talked about “a little more security even if it means a 
little less freedom which we ain’t got anyway”? Remember 
the disillusioned young men who rushed to marry to escape the 
draft and who said they didn’t want to die to pull anybody’s 
chestnuts out of the fire? Remember the cynical young men 
whose outlook on life had been formed by the “great de- 
bunkers” of the twittery twenties — by the Hemingway of be- 
fore For Whom the Bell Tolls, by H. L. Mencken and John 
Dos Passos and the rest of the “aw nutsers”? Well, Bunny was 
like them. He’d read What Price Glory. 

He wasn’t so much pro-Nazi as just plain anti-British. He 
could afford, at the time, to give his anti-British sentiments a 
free rein. It didn’t matter too much, then. Early in 1941, be- 
fore the British had been panzered out of the Balkans and 
paratrooped out of Crete, it still looked as though the British 
might win despite their ineptitudes in organization and 
mechanics. People like the Boers of South Africa and the 
isolationists of the United States could speak their feelings 
freely then. It didn’t matter. That you did so didn’t lose you, 
then, your admission card to decency, your membership in the 
human race. 

I saw Bunny months afterward, in North Africa, and he had 
changed. That sullenness his face wore when he talked of the 
British aboard ship or in Cape Town, in the two hurried meet- 
ings we’d had there, was gone. When I saw him again, in 
Cairo, the position of the British and, more particularly, of 
South Africa had changed. Bunny hadn’t been emotionally 
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affected by the German invasion of Holland. He was too far 
removed in ancestry from the early Dutch settlers of South 
Africa to be stirred even by so appalling a mass murder as 
that which occurred in Rotterdam. But when Africa was 
threatened, when the Axis invaded Egypt from Libya, he was 
no longer an “anti-imperialist,” as he previously called himself. 
He became a worried young man willing to fight and to die to 
prevent a Hitler victory. 

I dwell upon the case of Herren Doktor Loots because I 
found him an embodiment of a state of mind, a confusion of 
thought, a bewilderment that couldn’t see the necessity for 
beating Hitler as a means of furthering South Africa’s fight for 
independence from British imperialism. He couldn’t think be- 
yond the edge of his own Boer selfishness. In this he resembled 
so many millions of Americans who couldn’t think beyond the 
rim of their petty antipathies against the British. Loots couldn’t 
understand, in the spring of 1941, that the accomplishment of 
Boer-South African freedom depended upon the survival of 
the idea of freedom just as his American isolationist counter- 
parts couldn’t comprehend that the fat economic security 
they enjoyed — the Dodge sedans and electric vacuum cleaners 
and triweekly visits to the double features — couldn’t survive in 
a world that Hitler rules. 

When I said good-by to Bunny in Cairo in July 1941 he 
had, as I indicated above, changed his mind. How did the 
metamorphosis occur? Nothing had changed between Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, and July 1941. Fascism and nazism hadn’t be- 
come more terrifying in themselves. They had enjoyed numer- 
ous successes. That was the only difference. Essentially fascism 
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and nazism were still the same forces they had been in 1931, 
when Japan took Manchukuo; in 1934 and 1935, when Ger- 
many remilitarized the Rhineland and Italy invaded Ethiopia; 
or in 1936, when the Axis invaded Spain to help General 
Franco crush republicanism. Intrinsically, the fascist-nazi, the 
brutalitarian idea, hadn’t altered. It had merely spread its in- 
fluence, by bomb and shell and tank, over a greater portion of 
the world — that’s all. People began to see that perhaps it 
wasn’t a myth that Adolf Hitler intended to conquer the world. 
By the end of the summer of 1941 Hitler had gone at least one 
third of the way, geographically speaking, toward that ob- 
jective. It worried our Dr. Loots and it worried several hun- 
dred thousand fellow Boers just as it had begun to stir concern 
in the breasts of people everywhere. 

But why is it that men must wait so long to recognize danger? 
I don’t know the answer. For nearly three years, now, I’ve 
sought the answer and I haven’t yet found it, unless it is in 
man’s unwillingness to forsake his personal comforts and make 
sacrifices for the good of the many. I’m not satisfied that the 
mass inertia on democracy’s side is due to Axis cleverness with 
propaganda and in partial acceptance by large groups within 
our borders of the Axis statist theology. It can’t be, either, that 
man doesn’t want to die. He’s very willing to die to defend his 
freedoms once they are really menaced. Loots and South Africa 
awakened to their danger when Egypt was threatened. When 
Britain was being badly defeated in the Balkans and in Crete 
and in the western desert, England herself roused from her 
lethargy only when France fell. Dunkirk served to awaken 
Canada too, and Australia and New Zealand. 
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I once asked our former ambassador to Paris, William C. 
Bullitt, what he thought would make America realize the 
proximity of danger. He said he hoped it wouldn’t be the fall of 
England. I hope so too. The dangers to us of a beaten England 
are incalculable. They can be computed not only from the 
obvious and the tangible, from the magnitude of the physical 
threat to us if Germany succeeds in conquering the industrial 
power and shipyards of Great Britain. Those dangers must 
also be calculated on the basis of certain intangible but perhaps 
even more important psychological and moral factors. 

Recall what happened to the French mind and heart after 
France fell and after what occurred at Oran. Frenchmen hate 
the British now. Frenchmen fought the British in Syria. It is 
entirely conceivable that beaten Englishmen will detest us as 
much as most Frenchmen hate the English. There would be 
some, of course, who would flee to Canada and the United 
States and continue the fight, just as many Frenchmen have 
rallied to the banner of General Charles de Gaulle in England 
and the Middle East. But there would be millions of English- 
men, who don’t exactly love us anyhow, who would turn 
against us. There would be “Free British” fighting in an 
American army then, an eventuality which must not occur, for 
then we should be fighting Hitler — alone. 

South Africa, in the spring of 1941, eighteen months after 
war began, was not united, spiritually, in its determination to 
defeat Hitler. It was American even in that sense. The Union 
had recognized the necessity for opposition to Germany suffi- 
ciently to enter the war against the Axis by a vote of Parlia- 
ment of eighty to sixty-six on September 5, 1939, forty-eight 
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hours after Chamberlain had declared war on Germany. 
Those were a crucial two days. South Africa almost plumped 
for complete neutrality at the urgence of then Premier J. B. M. 
Hertzog, an ex-general who’d fought against the British in 
the Boer War. He was advised chiefly by pro-Nazi Foreign 
Minister Oswald Pirow, a darling of Berlin. 

And South Africa was American in other ways. The 
colored, or “Cape Niggahs,” are like our Negroes. And like 
ours, they constitute a “problem” which dominated the 
thoughts of Afrikanders, the Dutch Boer descendants of those 
who had pioneered the Union in the early seventeenth century. 
How to keep the wages of those Negroes down so that the Boer 
farmers could have them as virtual slaves on their enormous 
estates was a question which agitated South Africans more 
vigorously in the spring of 1941 than what to do about Hitler. 
You can hire black labor in South Africa for as little as 
eighteen cents a day. The Negro problem was one of the 
numerous centrifugal forces which disunited the Union, and 
which, because there were similar forces at work within all of 
the units of the British Empire, threaten even now its survival. 

Those Cape Niggahs made you feel at home in Cape Town. 
They moved under the giant cranes on the docks and in the 
goods-packed warehouses with the rhythm of our colored folk. 
They loafed in the same attitudes and they were morose, or 
happy, or they sang at their work in the manner of our darkies 
in the deep South. All of them smoked from foot-long pipes 
with thimble-sized bowls. You are impelled to go up to one of 
those big, black bucks and ask him how’s things up Bummin’- 
ham way, but you restrain yourself, for you know he’ll answer 
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you either in a gargly Cape dialect or, if he’s been to school 
at all, he’ll have a thoroughly disillusioning pseudo-Oxford 
accent. Anyhow, he wouldn’t sound like Bummin’ham. 

To enter South Africa you must put up a bond of from five 
dollars to five hundred, or even fifteen hundred, if you are a 
doubtful case. This is to prevent the country from being filled 
with undesirables. The bond also serves as a guarantee for 
transportation money to get you out of the country or to sup- 
port you so that you won’t become a state charge. For doubtful 
cases, the bond demanded is high. For a foreign correspondent 
en route to the Middle East, the five-dollar bond was con- 
sidered sufficient. I paid it in the crowded smoking room of the 
old Themistocles and obtained a receipt from a pleasant fellow 
with a red face, red hair, blue eyes, a herringbone tweed jacket, 
and gray slacks. Ten minutes later I was in the long gray 
shed on the dock. 

Behind a pile of packing cases stenciled “Britain Delivers the 
Goods,” two customs officials very casually went through my 
luggage and very cordially turned me over to the police. A 
police official stamped my passport and exacted sixpence from 
me, for which he wrote a receipt with the impeccable regular- 
ity of the Boers toward all business transactions. The sixpence 
represented a sort of head tax for entering the country and 
served as a check to bring your luggage out of the warehouse. 
I had stuffed it into one of my many pockets and couldn’t find 
it, a few moments later, when I was leaving the shed. I had to 
pay another sixpence and obtain another pink slip of paper. 
That’s the way it was down in the rule books, and the fact that 
the customs officer who’d given me the original receipt remem- 
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bered I had paid him made no difference. “No pink slippee, 
no leavee,” and that was that. The Dutch love rules. 

A slightly asthmatic but relatively new Buick was waiting 
outside to take me to my hotel. It was an ordinary taxi, one 
of a long line on the dock. All were American cars: heavily 
used Chevrolets, Fords, Buicks, and even a Lincoln or two. 

On the way to the Mount Nelson Hotel you’re struck by the 
resemblance of Cape Town’s dock and industrial area to that 
of Jersey City, or Hoboken, or East Side New York. There 
are the same noises. The horns of the cars and trucks, which 
are invariably American, raise the same sounds, and there are 
signs advertising American breakfast foods, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, shoes, radios, electric refrigerators. 
In corner drugstores you can get chocolate ice-cream sodas and 
banana splits and lemon cokes. Frankfurters are as well known 
in South Africa as they are at Coney Island. The most 
popular magazines are the American weeklies and the fashion 
books. 

The taxi driver never once mentions the war. He asks 
questions about America, about New York and New Orleans 
and other ports he’s heard and read about. But he never 
mentions the war. As you swing through Adderley Street, Cape 
Town’s Fifth Avenue, and then up the hill toward the hotel, 
you look back, and there are a thousand signs of war — uni- 
formed men in the streets: Anzacs, Aussies, and Springboks, 
which is what they call the leggy South African soldiers after 
the national animal, the springbok, a sort of gazelle. 

There are posters showing a sunburned Springbok soldier 
holding his thumbs up and smiling at you behind the legend: 
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“If it’s worth having, it’s worth fighting for — South Africa.” 
There are posters urging silence and the avoidance of loose talk 
and posters romanticizing the British Empire’s strength. And 
the harbor is filled with ships loading and unloading troops, 
munitions, supplies. The Winchester Castle, pale green and 
sleek and lovely in spite of tarpaulined guns that have con- 
verted her into an armed merchant cruiser, strains at her 
hawsers at one of the many docks. Two British warships — a 
battleship and a cruiser — are anchored offshore. They are 
blue-black bulks in the mist that still lies over the smooth gray 
water. An aircraft carrier is being repaired at one of the docks, 
and the ship is splotched with irregular designs of red-lead 
paint, and she swarms with fitters, riggers, mechanics, welders, 
and there is a din of riveting hammers, and you can see the 
blue flares of welding torches and the showers of white-hot 
metal they make on the ship’s sides. She was the Ark Royal . 
And another ship that’s died since lay beside her, the Georgic, 
an old friend. How confident she looked with her low, raked 
funnels. The Germans got her at Suez, later. 

Booms rise and fall in the wilderness of funnels and masts. 
Trains are in the sidings on the docks, and Negroes move like 
so many convoys of indefatigable ants between the ships and 
the warehouses and the trains. They tote bales of cotton and 
boxes of goods or they jostle enormous packing cases on noisy 
little dollies. 

Then, very suddenly, you realize what’s wrong. You’ve been 
in the war, in an England that’s fighting a total war against an 
enemy which is attacking with the sum of all his forces. But 
in England bombs fell and generated an anger and a will to 
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fight back, to survive, that can only come of suffering and the 
realization that death — moral, physical, spiritual death — is im- 
minent. Here in Cape Town, in South Africa, you are not in 
England. You are somewhere along the periphery of the 
British Empire, which is an idea and a geographic expression 
and not, as England is, a nation. You realize very suddenly that 
you are some nine thousand miles from England and the 
bombs, far from the heart of that empire, way off in one of its 
toes. 

You realize, then, why they must fire a cannon at high noon 
each day in Cape Town to call people to attention and remain 
thus for two minutes in tribute to Britishers who are dying in 
North Africa, in the skies over England, and elsewhere in the 
battle against Hitler. 

Abundance is another deterrent to full realization in the 
Union that “there’s a war on.” There is plenty of food. The 
smart restaurants are always crowded, and the grill rooms of 
the hotels are filled with eaters. Meals run the accepted courses 
from hors d’oeuvres to ice cream and are properly paced by 
wines. Men and women dress for dinner and are gay and go to 
concerts, operas, the cinema, and the theater. The rhythm of 
their lives hasn’t missed a beat since war began. If anything, 
the uniforms of the R.A.F. and the Navy and the Army lend a 
romantic touch to the teas, dinners, luncheons, and parties, and 
South Africans are having packets of fun. 

What overwhelms you after England, however, is the abun- 
dance of the food. Breakfast includes butter and eggs and 
cheese and bacon. There is coffee and rich cream and all the 
sugar you want. Fruit is in your hotel room all the time — 
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apples, pears, grapes, bananas. When it begins to wilt a bit, 
the waiter brings more. 

There is plenty of gasoline for those big cars everybody 
seems to own. 

South African businessmen were complaining only of their 
inability to obtain more American machinery and automobiles 
and of Britain’s insistance that they keep in the Union all 
stocks of dollars or other foreign exchange and buy British. 
South Africans didn’t like that. 

I stayed several weeks in the Union and was wined and 
dined and picnicked. I talked to newspapermen, to politicians, 
soldiers, and just plain, ordinary people. All of them made it 
clear that they were fighting first for South Africa and then 
for some vague dream of a new world in which the continent 
of Africa, dominated by the Union, will play an important 
economic role. Almost unanimously (the objectors were only 
those of the British imperial minority, whose strength is sym- 
bolized by the Dominion Party, which commands but two seats 
in the Parliament as compared to nineteen seats for the United 
Party of Premier Jan Christiaan Smuts) South Africans did 
not believe that the British Empire as we knew it up to Septem- 
ber 3, 1 939, could or would survive the war. And in the event of 
a breakup of that empire, they saw South Africa reorienting 
itself into an economic alliance with the United States. South 
Africa would not be averse to seeing the financial capital of 
the world shift from the City of London to Wall Street, New 
York. 

That they went to war at all was due to the realization that 
to remain neutral and fail to contribute South African men 
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and raw materials and the rest of the nation’s resources might 
help in the defeat of Great Britain. In that event, South Africa 
realized, a German victory would mean an Africa dominated 
by Hitlerism rather than by British imperialism. Under the 
latter they had gained, slowly, dominion status and were in- 
evitably moving toward eventual complete independence and 
political autonomy. Under nazism, the Boer Afrikanders 
recognized, that evolutionary process would be halted, perhaps 
indefinitely. South Africa chose to fight the Axis. Afrikanders 
took the lesser of two evils, hoping, all the while, that through 
war they could speed the process whereby they would attain 
independence. 

But that they fight is due entirely to one man, General Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, one of the towering figures of this war, a 
man who is likable but not entirely lovable, a liberal and at the 
same time an archreactionary. He is still, to most Boers, and 
probably to most people everywhere, an enigma. Nobody 
knows whether he’s a. tool of British imperialism in South 
Africa, a farseeing man who dreams of a new world in which 
South Africa shall have the status of a full-fledged major 
Power, or a political charlatan who betrayed his own to the 
benefit of the wealthy few who sit in London and live on the 
profits of their enterprises in a South Africa they’ve never even 
seen. To know South Africa you’ve got to know Smuts. 
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Por the first ten years of his life Jan Christiaan 
Smuts was a sickly child with spindlelegs. He was broody 
and moody and definitely on the introvert side. Now he is 
seventy-two years old. He is belligerently healthy. Every 
birthday, and whenever he becomes bored with the debate 
in the Parliament at Cape Town, he climbs and descends 
the 3,000-foot precipice of Table Mountain just to show 
them. In this he reminds you of Benito Mussolini. The resem- 
blance ends there. 

When he was a child they called Jan Smuts “Slim Jannie.” 
They still call him Slim Jannie in the Union of South Africa. 
Some say the name lovingly, as you would the diminutive of a 
favorite child’s name. Others impart to the “Jannie” a gentle 
snarl that carries accusing overtones of slyness and opportun- 
ism. Those who don’t call him Jannie call him “ Oubaas ” 
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which is Afrikaans for “Old Boss.” This word too is capable 
of mutations in meaning by inflection. You can make Oubaas 
sound like the name for a beloved patriarch or use it as a 
synonym for Boss Tweed. 

They love Slim Jannie in South Africa, and they hate him 
too. There is never a clear, unassailable majority on one side 
or the other. This isn’t unusual in South Africa, whether 
Slim Jannie is involved or something equally complex, such 
as a decision to go to war to help a Great Britain which in the 
memory of most Boers is still an enemy. The Union was con- 
ceived in the blood of the wars against the Kaffirs and the 
Zulus and the British and dedicated to the proposition that 
South Africa shall be free and independent — a dream that’s 
never been realized. Hatred of the British runs deep in South 
Africa, deep as the long roots of their uplands’ grass. They 
haven’t forgotten the Boer War down there. It happened only 
forty-odd years ago, and even the young still talk about it. 

They’ll tell you in the more Dutch cities, like Johannesburg 
and Bloemfontein and Nauwpoort, that their grandmothers 
and grandfathers died in British concentration camps. They’ll 
tell you of lost lands and devastated homesteads and slaugh- 
tered cattle. Their bitterness is at least as intense as that of the 
people of our own South toward the hated Yankees must have 
been forty years after Sheridan’s blitz of Georgia. 

Even in Cape Town, which is more British than Boer, you 
hear and feel hatred and resentment of the British. It takes 
the form of open pro-Germanism and the advocacy by former 
Premier J. B. M. Hertzog of Nazi-socialism. The day I landed 
in Cape Town, thirty-one days after I had sailed from Liver- 
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pool and an England which waged total war against Germany 
and Adolf Hitler and every precept of nazism, I picked up 
the Cape Times and read a front-page article which said that 
while Nazi-socialism as such might not suit South Africa 
entirely as a framework for its government, it contained much 
that could be applied to the rule of South Africa. 

Similar articles brought to light another South African or, 
more properly, Afrikander, ambition. This was a frank appeal 
to South Africans to use the war crisis to attain the avowed 
goal of all Union politicians — independence for South Africa. 
Britain, the articles said in effect, is in a tough spot. Let’s take 
advantage of this situation to obtain that freedom from the 
British Empire for which our forefathers fought and died in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in the veldt and on 
the karoo. 

Let us, the Afrikander descendants of the Boers say, wrest 
from the few rich and comfortable gentlemen in the City of 
London ownership of our utilities and our gold mines and 
diamond fields. The wealth of South Africa is pinioned on 
gold and diamonds. Specie and gems tip the Union’s balance 
of trade heavily in its favor. It’s one of the very few nations in 
the world which sells more than it buys, and the fat American 
cars, heavy gas-eaters — an important consideration in a world 
where gasoline is almost universally rationed — which fill the 
wide streets of South Africa’s modem cities attest to the 
country’s prosperity. 

The ultraconservative Boers who didn’t want to go to war 
have already borrowed one thing from the Nazis. Joseph 
Goebbels and Julius Streicher did their work well in South 
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Africa. The Afrikander element, constituting approximately 
1,500,000 of the total 2,000,000 white or “European popula- 
tion” of the Union, is anti-Semitic to a point only just short 
of violence. A highly placed Afrikander told me that in his 
opinion the Jews should be ostracized from the life of the 
Union. He spoke in the same phrases that I heard Roberto 
Farinacci use just before Italy adopted Germany’s anti- 
Semitism. 

But the Afrikanders, dominant numerically and, until 
September 1939, dominant politically, today are fighting 
Germany. They constitute the majority in the excellent volun- 
teer army of about 150,000 which reconquered Ethiopia from 
the Italians and now fights in the western desert of Egypt. 
That they have been pacified and led into the traces of the 
British war wagon alongside such other recalcitrants as 
Canada, Australia, and India is due entirely to the efforts of 
one man — Slim Jannie, the Oubaas. It is said that there’ll 
always be an England, Churchill or no Churchill. But with- 
out Smuts there might not be a South Africa, certainly not a 
South Africa which, despite its intense nationalism, fights 
alongside the other members of the British Empire. 

Whether Smuts fights for the preservation of the British 
Empire as such, nobody knows. He won’t tell you either. He 
will tell you, though, about the new world which can and 
must be built, and he’ll admit, if you succeed in penetrating 
his scholarly aloofness, that South African independence and 
the new world order must be postponed temporarily, until 
Germany is defeated. 

You fail if you try to get him to admit that South Africa is 
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fighting for the British Empire or, at the other extreme, merely 
for South Africa. He implies in all that he says that the greater 
objective is neither independence nor the survival of the 
Empire, but the survival of democracy. And he makes it clear 
that his decision to lead South Africa into the war on Britain’s 
side was motivated largely by the thought that he’d rather 
see Africa, his beloved continent — and he’s whacky on the 
subject of Africa as the continent of the future — in the hands 
of the British until it can stand on its own feet than in the 
hands of the Germans, who would merely exploit it without 
thought of the rights of the individuals involved. 

At least, he’ll tell you, under British imperialism even the 
so-called Cape Niggahs, about eighteen cents a day removed 
from slavery, are given housing which compares favorably 
with that provided for miners and industrial workers in the 
United States. Hitler, instead, has different ideas about the 
black races. 

As late as nineteen months after war started, the Dutch 
Afrikanders were yelling for a recount, figuratively speaking, 
on the vote that jostled the naziphile Hertzog and Pirow and 
Malan out of office and nudged Smuts into the Premiership 
and South Africa into the war. The decision had been that 
close. It was Hertzog who had offered to the Parliament a 
demand that South Africa adopt a policy of strictest neutrality 
toward the war, permitting Germany equal use of port 
facilities and trade privileges with the British. After the reverses 
the British received in Norway, the Balkans, and North Africa, 
Hertzog even proposed that a separate peace be negotiated 
with Germany. Collapse of France gave Hertzog the jitters. 
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Civil war threatened the Union. This, too, was an old story 
to South Africans. They had a hot, short civil war in 1914 
before they finally went in on Britain’s side against the Kaiser. 
This time the task of unifying the Boers and the British was 
even more difficult. The powerful Free State Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed church was militantly isolationist. It pro- 
claimed: “Duty and obedience to God and conscience come 
before duty toward the State, and violence is not justifiable to 
remedy injustice.” That in September 1940, only a year after 
the war had begun. Smuts was obliged to keep large units of 
the newly formed South African Army in the Union to police 
the country. 

Against the swelling tide of isolationism or pro-Germanism 
or downright pro-nazism Smuts stood almost alone. He drew 
his support from those of the Nationalist Party, who put 
survival of democratic principles above South African in- 
dependence, from the handful who constituted the Labour 
Party and the old Union Party, and from the Dominion Party, 
composed almost exclusively of Britishers who were for the 
Empire first, last, and uppermost. Smuts critics say he also 
leaned heavily on a few members of Parliament and the 
Senate who were bought outright with good jobs and oppor- 
tunities to profit from the war and on a small group of rich 
refugees who had acquired South African citizenship and even 
membership in Parliament in the recent years since Germany’s 
castigation of the Jews. Proof of these charges was unobtain- 
able. If Jews there were in the Parliament which ultimately 
voted out Hertzog and swung to Smuts by eight votes to 
sixty-six after Smuts had won a motion of confidence by 
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fifty-one to forty-seven, they have very good Dutch names now. 

That Smuts was able to unify South Africa sufficiently 
to lead it even unwillingly into the war proves his political 
genius. Smuts is many things. He’s a scientist, a philosopher, 
a dull and scholarly writer, a soldier. But above all he’s a 
politician. He accomplished in South Africa what Franklin 
Roosevelt accomplished in the United States, what Winston 
Churchill did in England. He is a very important man on 
democracy’s side of the battle and, viewed against an inter- 
nationalist background which includes a share in the origin 
of the League of Nations, fatherhood of the mandate system, 
and vigorous criticism of the League Covenant when it’s faults 
emerged from Europe’s quarrels of the past twenty-five years, 
he may be Number One Man in the Peace to come. 

Afrikanders, and even liberal Englishmen, are puzzled 
about Smuts. His careeer is full of inconsistencies. To the 
more conservative old-line Boers he is, in a sense, a traitor. It 
was Smuts who fought at the side of Oom Paul Kruger and De 
Wet and Maritz and Hertzog against the British in ’98. But it 
was Smuts who, in 1914, when the Afrikanders were eager to 
seize upon Britain’s temporary imperial impotence to obtain 
independence, restrained them. Smuts crushed the revolution 
De Wet and Maritz, his old comrades of the Boer battlefields, 
staged in the northern provinces. 

And it was again Smuts who, in 1939, after years of 
upholding the German cause during the occupation of the 
Rhineland and subsequent violations of the Treaty of 
Versailles, a treaty Smuts helped to draft and even signed, 
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quelled a second uprising and a second major attempt to tear 
loose from Britain. 

In 1935 Smuts had called the Treaty of Versailles an offense 
to the conscience of Europe. He regarded Germany’s efforts to 
re-establish herself as a top-ranking European power as a 
natural attempt to recover lost equality with the victors of the 
first World War. He begged England and America and all 
Europe to “take Hitler at his word” and to rebuild peace on 
surer foundations. He was an appeaser. He wore the old school 
tie as a graduate of Christ’s College, Cambridge, along with the 
old Harovians and old Etonians who comprised the Conserva- 
tive group of Sir Horace Wilson, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and Neville Chamberlain. 

He was particularly friendly, at one time, toward Japan. 
When the 5-5-3 naval ratio which determined the sea power 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan was up for 
revision at the insistence of Tokyo, Smuts was on the Mikado’s 
side. He said, “Let us not depart from an attitude of friend- 
liness and human good will toward Japan.” The London 
Times cheered him that day, November 12, 1934. England 
was anxious that the storm center that held a threat of war 
should “pass,” as Smuts put it, “from Europe to the Far East.” 

One consistency develops in Smuts’s role in international 
politics. Whenever. Africa, his own Africa, was threatened, he 
became anti-German and pro-British. During periods of tran- 
quillity he was pro-German and moderately anti-British. Al- 
ways he was an advocate of collective security through the 
League of Nations, and he criticized the Covenant only when 
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Britain failed to give it, in his estimation, full and honest 
support. His love for the League idea was almost an obsession. 
He gave it, during its conception, the almost fanatic devotion 
to a cause of a John Brown. This might be due to the fact that 
it was from Smuts’s book, published in 1917, that Woodrow 
Wilson borrowed heavily in framing the League of Nations 
organization. When Britain wavered in supporting the League 
against Italy in 1936, Smuts snapped: 

“It would be sheerest lunacy for South Africa to quarrel 
with Great Britain, but let me tell you, England knows South 
Africa wants to keep out of war. South Africa will oppose with 
vigor any steps to weaken the League of Nations.” The 
Afrikanders cheered. This was more like the old Slim Jannie 
talking — standing up to Britain! That was the politician in 
Smuts, an aptitude which is demonstrated in the following 
anecdote. 

Immediately after South Africa’s entry into the war, a Boer 
member of the opposition rose in Parliament and asked Smuts 
to tell the country exactly what remilitarization had cost the 
Union. The opponent knew it was an almost impossible job, 
that it would take weeks of research to trace in the Union’s 
complex bookkeeping system just what the war had cost up 
to then. Smuts said he’d give the assembly an answer the next 
morning. 

Next day, Smuts rose, cleared his throat, and said: “The 
figure I was asked for yesterday is 80,169,000 pounds, ten 
shillings, and sixpence. . . The House was silent for a 
moment and then burst into cheers. The gentleman of the 
opposition had a very red face. 
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A friend asked Smuts after the session how he’d managed 
to obtain the figures. “Easy,” Smuts replied. “I didn’t know 
what the figure was and still don’t. What I did know was that 
it would take the opposition two months and twenty clerks 
to compute the true amount and prove me wrong.” 

And yet Smuts hasn’t the appearance of the shrewd crafts- 
man in politics that he’s proved himself. This man, who is 
his own party whip, who never asks advice and never accepts 
counsel, who is still in that sense an introvert, might be any- 
thing, to look at him, other than what he is. He has a ruddy 
face with a skin sensitive to heat and cold and emotion. He 
possesses a high forehead thatched with white hair. His face 
is oval and severe and is given the aspect of a Shakespearean 
scholar or professor in literature by a well-trimmed white 
goatee. He has clean, straight lips and a long, thin-nostriled 
nose. His most compelling feature is his eyes, which are steel 
blue and command attention. In this he resembles Hitler, but, 
like Smuts’s Mussolinian love of eternal youthfulness, this 
similarity of a democratic leader to an Axis big shot ends with 
Smuts and Hitler having eyes of the same color and power. 

Smuts almost exudes goodness, which Hitler does not. I’ve 
seen both men. I lunched with Smuts, in Cape Town, in the 
luxurious dining room of the Senate. We talked for more than 
an hour and a half. He’s not the skillful speaker you’d believe 
him to be if you judge him by his success in politics. His voice 
is rather high-pitched, although not unpleasant, and his manner 
of speech is jerky, which, however, is an Afrikaans failing. 
Like all Boers, he interrupts himself to ask: “You follow me?” 
He does this to command attention. For the same purpose, he 
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frequently grabs your arm or pokes a sharp forefinger into 
your breastbone. 

In Parliament, he usually reads his speeches. They say in 
the corridors that he’s a dull one, indeed, to listen to. What 
shading he imparts to his public utterances he accomplishes 
by skillful use of his beautiful hands, which are long-fingered 
and of a fragile quality like that of the hands of a woman. 
The skin on the back of his hands is freckled. They’re not 
liver-spotted, because Smuts, a puritan, never drinks. He 
doesn’t smoke, either, and he’s shy about sex and sex subjects. 

He’s definitely the war’s outstanding optimist. Last spring 
he told me that Germany would be defeated within a year 
or perhaps within eighteen months. He foresaw Germany’s 
invasion of Russia and predicted Germany would never con- 
quer the Soviets. Like most people, however, he was not 
concerned about the fate of communism. Although he did not 
come right out and say so, it was easy to understand that he 
was cheered as much by the prospect of Germany exhausting 
herself in Russia and thereby making Britain’s job of con- 
quering Hitlerism easier as he was by the thought that 
communism, or, at least, Stalinism, would suffer a severe set- 
back by the war. 

Later I confirmed this. From Cairo, on the day that the 
Germans invaded Russia, I cabled Smuts, asking him to re- 
affirm his conviction that Germany couldn’t defeat the 
Russians. He replied almost at once. His cable said merely: 
“All that’s happened is to the advantage of democracy.” Smuts 
wouldn’t commit himself on Russia, whose system of govern- 
ment he classed, in numerous public remarks, with those of 
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Italy and Germany for their stultifying effect upon individual 
liberties. In communism, as in nazism and fascism, Smuts held, 
individuals lose their rights and prerogatives as men. He was 
“agin” all three, but particularly he was anti-Italian and anti- 
Russian, because Italy wanted a share of Africa, Smuts’s 
Africa, and anti-religious communism touched the Old Boss 
on a sensitive spot. Smuts is a profoundly and sincerely religious 
man. “We will win,” he told me. “We will win because God 
is on our side.” He meant that, too. 

Smuts’s optimism about the outcome of the war, however, 
was based largely on his confidence that America would enter 
the war on the side of Great Britain. And this is how he put it : 

“America can’t afford to stay out. Americans are a highly 
moral people. They have a profound consciousness of right and 
wrong, and they know — whatever their fears about who will 
win the peace or how much it will cost or the justice of Great 
Britain’s cause — Americans know that Hitler is in the wrong. 
Americans won’t let ‘freedom perish from the earth.’ And 
we can’t win without American intervention, which is as 
necessary for the survival of freedom and the democratic idea 
as it is to ensure a just and lasting peace. America can’t afford 
to lose the war. She can afford to lose the peace even less. . . . 

“Besides,” he said, “the future belongs to the United States. 
Europe is dead. Continental Europe is gone. This war, this 
horrible thing that’s happening today, is destroying Europe. 
She’s in her last spasms now. Yes, the future belongs to 
America.” 

He had the same light in his eye as he said that which 
Hitler might have when he speaks of the “New Order.” There 
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was an open sincerity in his plain words, spoken with that 
Dutch Boer accent of his. He said he had proof that Dakar 
was being used by the Germans as a base for refueling and 
revictualing submarines and raiders operating in the South 
Atlantic. “What’s America going to do about that?” he asked. 
He answered it himself and, apparently, to his own satisfaction. 
“America can’t afford to let that go on,” he said. “She’ll decide, 
in due time. . . .” 

The clue to why Smuts, battle-proved enemy of the British, 
an avowed enemy of “imperialism, of that spirit of aggressive 
expansion and annexation which characterized the old prewar 
order but is again showing its horrid head in world affairs” — 
the words are his — turned about to fight the Axis popped out 
of his political box in 1935. The clue was in Smuts’s dream. 
I leave it to you to try to fit this particular dream into the 
complex pattern of the world after the peace that will come, 
some day. 

Smuts’s dream is Pan- Africa, of a continent of African 
nations, economically and politically bound to one another 
in a sort of United States of the Dark Continent. In this 
United States there are no serf nations digging Africa’s riches 
out of the mountains and harvesting Africa’s wealth from its 
broad plains for the reward of a few absentee landowners 
and stockholders in London. No major outside Power shall 
dominate this new confederation, nor any portion of it. Cecil 
Rhodes dreamed of such an Africa, but he saw it as another 
jewel, vaster and more rich than India, to set in Britain’s 
Imperial Crown. Maybe Smuts thinks of Africa in those terms 
too. He wouldn’t say. But those close to him say not. 
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Smuts lost his battle to save the League. Once it crashed, he 
fought back at the Germans and the Italians. The appeaser 
became intransigent. Mussolini demanded a place in the 
African sun. Germany wanted her colonies back. So long as 
Rome and Berlin talked about the injustices of Versailles and 
about revision of the postwar pacts and of new stunts for 
preserving peace, such as the air pact Hitler proposed and 
the four-Power and Stresa pacts that Mussolini advocated, 
Smuts was largely on their side. But when they wanted a 
slice of Africa — well, Smuts had his own ideas about that. 
Then he fumed about “dictators who are hard-pressed at 
home everywhere and are creating diversions by launching 
upon foreign adventures. ... It is one thing for Italy to 
overwhelm a nation like Ethiopia with airplanes and poison 
gas but another to occupy it . . . and to hold it. . . .” 

Italy took Ethiopia. Germany plumped for return of her 
colonies, and Smuts and the British Empire were faced with 
two threatening forces. One, Italy, menaced Britain’s mastery 
of the Mediterranean, her short cut to her Empire, as well as 
England’s dominance of Africa. Ethiopia was a neighbor of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, British Somaliland, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika. Germany’s cry for restoration of her colonial empire 
meant Britain, if appeasement continued, would lose South- 
West Africa, the Cameroons, Kenya, Tanganyika. Smuts, 
never a silent man, who’d issued statement after statement 
during and after the first World War, made his one angry 
outburst against Italo-German ambitions and then subsided. 

Between the spring of 1 940 and the winter of 1941, General 
Smuts’s South African Army smashed the Italians in Ethiopia 
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and eliminated from the Battle of Africa some 400,000 well- 
equipped and well-officered troops who might have come up 
the Nile Valley and, acting as the southern jaws of a pincer, 
captured Egypt with the help of Rodolfo Graziani’s Libyan 
Army moving in from the west. Britain’s imperial backbone 
would have been broken. But once he attained the Premiership, 
Smuts moved fast. He had less than 10,000 troops when 
war started. He raised and equipped with planes, artillery, 
trucks, and tanks an army of 150,000. Much material he 
received from America, some from England. 

Smuts recaptured Ethiopia from the Fascists, but, more 
important still, he held South Africa. The Union guards the 
most important point along the British long line of communi- 
cations round the Cape. Planes, trucks, tanks and guns, and 
supplies from England and the United States are dumped in 
South Africa, which has the only good ports on the whole 
continent. Without those ports it would have been impossible 
to keep men and supplies moving to the Middle East around 
the Cape and into the Red Sea to Suez. If Germany had ever 
obtained bases in South Africa, the whole aspect of the war 
would have changed long ago — and it’s bad enough as it is. 

The Ethiopian campaign, although brief, cost South African 
lives — several tens of thousands in dead and wounded. Smuts 
doesn’t commit himself about the future Ethiopia, but others 
in government life aren’t so reticent. They freely admit that 
Ethiopia might become a South African mandate. Certainly, 
when the time came — after the first successes of South African 
troops against the “Eyeries,” — to discuss Abyssinia’s future, 
Smuts was consulted. He was the central figure at the powwow 
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held in Khartoum, in the Sudan, early this year attended by 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and Emperor Haile 
Selassie. 

One slight official index that Smuts is thinking on indepen- 
dent lines rather than in the imperial groove came when South 
Africa was asked to join the British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan. Australia and New Zealand fell in with the scheme. 
Smuts held out. He said he’d train his own pilots, thanks — 
and they’re among the best in the desert fighting right now. 
They’re certainly among the bravest. Recently one of the 
Springboks landed his American Tomahawk safely behind the 
British lines after his foot had been shot off by a Nazi airman. 
The pilot clamped his teeth together, poured water over his 
head whenever he felt faint, and landed his kite. 

Another was Smuts’s insistence that the Springboks fight 
only in Africa. Before he goes to the front, the South African 
soldier signs a contract with his government that he won’t be 
asked to fight outside the continent. This, plus Smuts’s refusal 
to participate in the Air Training scheme and his mobilization 
of about 40,000 troops along the frontiers of Mozambique, the 
Portuguese colony just northeast of South Africa, when Por- 
tugal was threatened by the Germans along with Spain after 
the fall of France, indicate to South Africans more clearly 
than anything Smuts has openly said what the Oubaas is 
thinking. 

On every military matter affecting Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Middle East, Churchill calls on Smuts’s advice. 
The “Boer of the Boers,” as he calls himself, knows Africa 
like the geography of his hand. He also knows how far South 
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Africa will co-operate with Empire defense and where the 
Union will hesitate. Smuts is, therefore, an important member 
of the Imperial War Cabinet, perhaps second in importance 
only to Winston Churchill. This is what Winnie cabled Slim 
Jannie recently: 

“It’s a comfort to feel that we shall be together in this hard 
and long trek, for I know that you and the Government and 
the peoples of the Union of South Africa will not weary under 
the heat of the day, and that we shall make a strong laager for 
all beside the water at the end.” 

In the “strong laager ” Churchill used words Boers under- 
stand. Beer slaked the thirsts of the plainsmen who pushed 
their ox-drawn carts deeply into the veldt and jungle of the 
hot lands they conquered through dogged toil. The “water at 
the end” referred to the springs toward which Boers and oxen 
and horses struggled under the hot sun. Water meant green 
pastures. If the green pastures of the peace will mean South 
African independence or the fulfillment of Smuts’s dream of 
Pan-Africa or something else — the further entrenchment of 
British imperialism in one of the richest lands on earth, a land 
four or five times bigger than Texas, as large, in fact, as 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas combined — nobody knows. Smuts isn’t talking much 
these days. 

Smuts, who once told the South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science that civilization was bom in the 
Sahara or, at least, that man originated there, told me that to 
him Africa is still a continent of mystery and romance. He keeps 
largely to himself and has increased his power in the Parlia- 
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ment. As head of the United Party, a fusion of the Dominion 
Party, the pro-British elements of the old Nationalist and 
Union Parties, and the Labour Party, he holds a comfortable 
majority of about eighteen seats. He devotes himself more 
to the war and less to internal politics. Hertzog has been pen- 
sioned off on a salary of $8,000 a year, and his old enemy 
and friend has retired to the hills. The pro-German Oswald 
Pirow, whom Hitler dined and wined so often in Berlin, is 
still around though. 

Smuts spends much time at home with his wife, the former 
Sybella Margaretha Krige, a schooldays sweetheart, and then- 
two sons and four daughters. Their home is a farm whose lands 
cover some ten square miles. It is located near a village called 
Irene, about ten miles from Pretoria. The farm is called Doom- 
kloof, and its highly bred cattle, gum trees, and crops of com 
and barley provide Smuts’s only source of income, except for 
a small salary from the state. He is seldom at Groot Schuur, the 
Premier’s mansion, which Smuts considers too elaborate. His 
house is of corrugated iron, built as a makeshift until they 
could afford to build something better, which they haven’t to 
date. 

The Doomkloof is a square, one-storied affair with several 
large living rooms and eleven bedrooms. It’s paneled with 
African woods inside, and the walls are crowded with auto- 
graphed photos of royalty, presidents, and friends. Tables and 
shelves hold thousands of gifts and Africana. One room in the 
house is sacred. No one, not even Mrs. Smuts, enters without 
the old general’s permission. This is Smuts’s library, filled with 
thousands of volumes and hung with captured German flags, 
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shields, spears, and trophies. Here he receives youthful ad- 
mirers, occasionally, or distinguished guests. 

In an effort to win those who still shy away from Smuts, 
there was launched a publicity campaign to humanize the dour 
Dutchman. He genuinely likes children, but they don’t cotton 
to him. This hurts him a little. “I’m a distinguished old 
gentleman to them . . he tells reporters. He’s a field mar- 
shal in the South African forces, and he’s been a general in 
the British Army since he defeated the brilliant German 
General von Lettow-Vorbeck in South-West Africa in the 
last war. He has a chestful of medals, but he wears them 
rarely. They’ve tried to call him “Field Marshal,” but he 
restrains the tendency. 

“Just call me ‘General,’ ” he says. He doesn’t like to be 
called “Excellency” and is diffident about even “Mr. Prime 
Minister.” Or so they say. 
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Those who fight the Battle of Africa and the Middle East 
wish a thousand times a day that the dream of Cecil John 
Rhodes of a six-thousand-mile railroad connecting Cape Town 
with Cairo had been realized. As matters stand, communica- 
tions between the Cape and the General Headquarters of 
the Middle East are dependent upon steamers and airplanes, 
the two extremes of modern travel. The first are slow and the 
second overcrowded and inadequate, which is understatement 
worthy of a “Colonel Blimp.” 

The Rhodes rail project was begun and rails were pushed 
northward from Cape Town across plains, mountains, deserts, 
and jungles as far as Bukama, in the Belgian Congo. Another 
railroad was begun southward from Cairo but got only as far 
as Khartoum and quit. Between the two dangling ends of the 
railroad is a wilderness. Between Bukama and Khartoum lie 
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the rest of the Congo, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda — 
malaria, sleeping sickness, jungles quivering with fevers, lakes 
alive with crocs. 

You can negotiate the distance between the two points by 
dugout canoe, on lake steamers, and by hitchhiking on the 
donkey-engined railroads of the Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda territories. Part of the route you can cover by motor- 
car, but, although the tourist books drip with romantic tales 
about this country of Livingstone and Stanley, Baker and 
Speke, and speak of the region as “redolent with romance,” 
travel for pleasure in that part of the world is nil. The booklets 
can say what they like about “journeying between widely 
separated railheads” being no longer “the hazardous experi- 
ence it was a few years ago.” Sensible men don’t try to go by 
rail, auto, and canoe and camel from the Cape to Cairo. They 
take a steamer — or they fly. 

South Africa is the principal depository for American air- 
planes headed for the armies of the Middle East. They are 
brought knocked down in ships in fifteen to twenty days’ 
sailing time across the Atlantic from New York and other 
American east-coast ports and assembled in the Union. They 
are then flown up to Cairo. This is faster than taking them by 
sea all the way around the Cape and then up the east coast of 
Africa, through the Red Sea, and so to debarkation points 
along the Egyptian coast there. 

In this way, also, it is possible to transport larger numbers 
of airplanes than if they were sent to South Africa already 
assembled. Assembly plants have also been established in the 
Union for airplane motors and for automobiles and trucks, 
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which are then shipped up to Cairo by sea. Tanks, of course, 
must be shipped all the way around the Cape to Port Sudan 
and Suez. It is obvious that a continuous railroad from the 
Cape to Cairo would enormously expedite the movement of 
weapons and supplies northward from the Union to one of 
the most important battlefields of the war, the one which flanks 
the oil regions of Araby and protects one of the western 
approaches to India. Tanks, trucks, airplanes, guns, wholly 
or partially assembled in plants in South Africa, could be 
rapidly transported to where they are needed. 

This would mean an enormous saving in space on ships 
and a tremendous reduction in shipping losses. A ship bound 
for Suez with a cargo of American medium tanks takes at least 
fifteen days, and usually twenty days, from New York to Cape 
Town. It then requires about a month to reach Suez. Count- 
ing a minimum of forty-five days from New York to Suez, and 
a minimum of forty-five to return, with a five-day layover for 
unloading and refueling and revictualing, a ship requires one 
hundred days, at the very least, to bring a load of tanks from 
an American factory to an African battlefield. If there were 
a Cape-to-Cairo railroad, however, that ship could make 
nearly three round trips between an American port and Cape 
Town in the time the freighter requires to make one round 
journey to Suez. 

Moreover, our ships and Britain’s ships, if a Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad were in operation, would not lie exposed to attack in 
Red Sea waters for long periods as they now do, and the loss 
in shipping would be materially reduced. Not one but a score 
of transportation experts outlined African transport problems 
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and their solutions to me on the journey by air from Table 
Mountain to the Pyramids. It’s one of those problems which is 
obvious and easy of solution, but which nobody seems willing 
to undertake. I do not say that it would be an easy task to 
finish the Cape-to-Cairo railroad. It would be difficult and 
expensive, but the saving in the end, and the increment in the 
power of the Anglo-American war effort in the Middle East, 
would be so great that the sacrifices entailed in construction 
would be enormously repaid. The completion of the Cape-to- 
Cairo railroad would be neither as expensive nor as difficult as 
the projected railroad that is to parallel and supplement the 
famous Burma Road. 

Almost two thirds of the Cape-to-Cairo railroad is already 
built. Employing the existing railroads of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and other territories, the two dangling ends could somehow be 
linked. This would be a makeshift, it’s true, but even this 
would help. So far as I was able to discover, however, nothing 
is being done. Meanwhile, the Axis is driving a railroad across 
the French Sahara from Tunisia to Dakar, on the outward 
hump, the rotund backside of Africa that extends toward the 
South American continent. It is not difficult to see why this is 
being done. This is the railroad that is to afford the Axis a line 
to feed troops, munitions, guns, tanks, and airplanes to points 
along the African west coast which could be used for actual 
physical invasion of our hemisphere. 

There is, of course, one excellent way of preventing that 
Dakar shall be used as an “invasion port” against us. That is 
to occupy it immediately — not after we are attacked — but 
now, at the very latest tomorrow at six o’clock in the morning, 
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let us say. I cannot too strongly stress the urgency for the 
completion of the Cape-to-Cairo route and the occupation of 
French West Africa by British or American troops. I am speak- 
ing merely from the point of view of communications and 
transport. There are other reasons why we should act quickly 
and with the same ruthlessness with which the enemy moves, of 
course. But, for the moment, the transport question is para- 
mount. 

Transport and communications constitute the pipe lines 
which feed to armies the cannon and the tanks and the food 
and other supplies required by a machine-age war. Without 
these arteries of supply, production is useless. Unless you can 
put a hand grenade into a soldier’s hand, what’s the use of 
making that grenade? This is a machine war, yes, but it’s also 
a war of transportation. Had Germany’s transport system been 
adequately bombed and disrupted at the outset of the war, 
she would never have been able to conduct her campaigns in 
the Balkans and against Russia. That wasn’t possible, for until 
now the British were fighting the Germans alone and, un- 
fortunately, hadn’t the power in the air needed for so tremen- 
dous a task. Now, with America totally in the war, that power 
is attainable. Let us hope that there is, also, the wit to apply 
the power which will very soon be available. 

The rail journey from Cape Town to Durban, a distance 
approximately equal to that between Chicago and New York, 
is a measure of the state of African rail transport. It took two 
days and three nights to make the trip, more than sixty hours 
of tortuous winding from the Cape plain up to the barren 
plateau they call the Great Karoo, across the lush range 
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country that skirts Basutoland, and then over and through 
the Drakensburg Mountains to the Miami of East Africa, 
Durban. The railroad is double-tracked only on short stretches 
and, although it constitutes a main line, it is comparable to an 
American railroad of the days when they still fought Indians 
in the West and the engines burned logs for fuel. 

It may take the exigencies of this war to give Africa a 
real railroad system — this war and American engineers and 
American ingenuity. For in wars men at least partially sub- 
merge their greed for profits. It takes a war to cause the 
capitalistic democratic peoples to forsake a measure of profits 
in the common interest. Maybe the war will induce South 
African rugged individualists to take something less than 200 
per cent profit, upon which they calculate all but the simplest 
deals, and turn some of that money back into really developing 
their continent. Here progress marches at the same pace a 
man can walk with a burden on his back. 

I could have gone to Cairo from Cape Town by ship, but 
that would have entailed several weeks for a convoy, and then 
a month’s journey through hot climes on a tub of a ship crawl- 
ing with rats, and I had had thirty-one days on that old hooker 
from Liverpool and a bellyful of the sea for a while. So I flew. 

It wasn’t easy to arrange passage on the Imperial Airways 
flying boat from Durban. Priority had to be obtained from the 
British Ministry of Information in London. It came through 
within five days, and in the early dawn of an April morning 
I stood in a dimly lighted shed where some twenty other 
passengers stood or sat about sleepily waiting for customs 
inspection and the authentication of their travel documents. 
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There was tea on a round table under a yellow electric light 
bulb that hung from the rafters of the huge corrugated iron 
shed. We drank innumerable cups of tea to drive the sleep from 
our brains. 

Only one of the passengers was a woman. She was prettily 
dark and had a come-hither something in her eye, and an 
R.A.F. officer immediately began one of those hit-and-run 
courtships such as occur on ocean liners and cross-country 
trains and busses. This one was short-lived. We got off the 
water just as the orange sun speared through the low-lying 
clouds over Durban Bay and set the eastern sky and the 
Indian Ocean afire. We landed some five hours later at 
Mozambique, and the lovely one disembarked. She had a 
husband waiting for her, a British merchant sailor, a captain 
in the coast trade, a big fellow twice the size of the R.A.F. 
officer. 

The passengers included several South African officers en 
route to Khartoum and Cairo to make arrangements for the 
movement of the Springbok Army northward to new positions 
after the conquest of Ethiopia. The campaign there was going 
well. The Italians were surrendering in thousands. One of the 
officers told me that an important Italian city in Italian 
Somaliland had surrendered by mail ! The commanding offi- 
cers of a British outpost in Kenya, just beyond the border from 
Somaliland, received a letter one morning. It was from the 
podestd, the mayor, of the Italian town, a largish place of some 
40,000 inhabitants, at least 1 0,000 of whom were whites. The 
letter said the town wanted to give itself up to the British and 
implored that there be no shooting. It denounced Mussolini, 
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fascism, and the whole silly business of war and requested that 
the British commander come on a certain day and take over 
the place. 

The British sent a small force, and it was met by white 
flags, the Italian royal colors, and the Union Jack on a hill 
above the city. The podestd had arranged a luncheon party for 
the British, and at the luncheon, after appropriately emotional 
speeches and much drinking of chianti, the town was formally 
turned over to the forces of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment! 

The town of Beira, in Mozambique, where we landed for 
the first overnight stop on the long haul to Cairo, is a steamy, 
smelly agglutination of mud huts with thatched roofs and a 
few corrugated-iron buildings. Imperial Airways used to put 
its passengers on a specially built houseboat out in the harbor. 
It had shower baths and good beds and its own kitchen. But 
the builders of the boat didn’t allow for the rapidity with 
which boats — and men — rot in the tropics. 

We spent the night in the newly built sheet-iron hotel. It 
was incredibly hot despite the fans that flailed the air overhead 
day and night. The lobby was alive with dark and sinister men 
and fat, oily Portuguese who’d been in the tropics too long. 
They regarded the passengers with curiosity, but none of them 
spoke to us, and we left them strictly alone. A Britisher who’d 
spent years in Mozambique told us sotto voce over whiskies 
and soda of Axis and pro-Axis spies, and he pointed to a tall, 
handsome Italian consular official who kept to himself in a 
springy chrome-steel chair with canvas seat and back in a 
comer under a fan. 
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“That’s one of them, over there,” and the Briton indicated 
the “Eyetie” (as Italians are called) with a faint movement of 
his head. “We can’t get a new London Illustrated News out 
here, but he seems to get all the latest issues of Illustrazione 
Italiana and Das Reich and such. I cannot understand why 
our communications are so bad and theirs so good. It was 
understandable so long as the Eyeties had Somaliland and 
their ships came down here. But there hasn’t been an Italian 
ship here since shortly after we attacked them in Ethiopia.” 

It was then late in April, you will remember, and the 
newest London papers available in Mozambique were dated 
sometime in February or late January. To the layman that 
might not seem important. It disclosed, however, the slowness 
and paucity of British communications as well as a lack of 
enterprise in the field of propaganda. The German illustrated 
magazine called Segnale — a beautiful job, by the way, written 
in Portuguese and illustrated with full color photographs on 
a good coated paper such as is used by our better magazines 
— was dated March 30 and contained, I recall, an account of 
the coup in Rumania with photographs. A copy of Illustrazione 
Italiana, also of recent date, gave the distinct impression that 
Italy was winning the war! 

We got off again the next morning and cut inland over the 
jungles of Portuguese East Africa, a repellant country of 
swamp and turgid streams and vivid green forest so thick that 
the entwined branches of the trees below made the whole 
seem one tangled mass of wooly carpet. Late that afternoon we 
reached the port city of Mombasa. This is a good harbor at 
the mouth of a river. There were two American ships in the 
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harbor. The decks of one were piled high with packing cases 
on which was stenciled the word “Chevrolet.” The American 
flag was painted on her hull, and the Stars and Stripes drooped 
limply from the ship’s stem pole in the still air. Droopy though 
that flag looked, it gave me a lift. 

I hadn’t seen an American flag or an American ship for 
some weeks. The Imperial passengers were given a ride in a 
motor launch in the harbor during the refueling of the flying 
boat. We went upriver just to see the American ship. The 
British were as glad to see it as I was. To me it meant, then, 
that we still sailed the seas, and traded, and carried our flag 
to distant ports, and it summoned visions of home, with 
Chevrolets in the well-paved streets, going to the movies, or 
to the comer drugstore for cigarettes. To the British the ship 
meant trucks and transport for their fighting forces and that 
America was in the war on their side. 

A second American ship lay at a dock, unloading boxes of 
food and other supplies. An American seaman in battered 
visored cap and wearing only his BVD’s waved at us from atop 
a hatch. He looked as American as the Empire State Building 
to me. A fellow passenger in the launch remarked: 

“I say, why cawn’t he wear shorts? Why must he parade 
about in his undergawments?” 

I said: “Nerts.” 

A small British aircraft carrier — the Eagle, I believe it was — 
and a cruiser and a couple of destroyers were in the harbor 
too. The traveling cranes on the docks were busy. There were 
mounting piles of sawed rough lumber, heaps of pipe, and tar- 
paulined crates arranged neatly on the docks. From the 
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wharves ran one puny, single-track railroad. It climbed up- 
ward and off into the hills and jungles. 

Somebody said the city of Mombasa proper lay up there a 
short distance in the hills above the port. We could barely 
make out white walls and red roof tops, which suggested 
civilization, but just then, without notice, it became very dark 
and it rained. The descending water made a terrific roar. It 
almost obliterated the near-by shore line of the river. It was 
over in a few minutes, and the sun burst forth, hot and orange- 
colored. We piled into the flying boat again, fastened our seat 
belts, and flew off. We made Nairobi, a few hours later, as 
night fell. We spent the night at Nairobi, close to the equator. 
Somebody said the equator ran right through the middle of 
the hotel. It felt as though that were literally true. It was 
incredibly, inhumanly hot. 

Between Mombasa and Nairobi we caught a glimpse of a 
derailed train. That explained why the goods were piling up 
on the docks at Mombasa. The engine and four freight cars 
and one passenger coach were lying on their sides. Turbaned 
figures in white jodhpurs and long white coats swarmed over 
the wreckage, standing, squatting, or walking about. We came 
down low and circled, and everyone below stared up at us in 
mildly interested attitudes. The copilot later came down from 
the bridge and told me that the train had laid there on his 
southbound trip seventeen days before. The rains had washed 
out the roadbed under a curve in the track. It was a situation 
such as would have been remedied in America or in England 
in two or three days. Traffic, of course, would have been 
restored in a few hours. But there wasn’t a railroad crane 
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available powerful enough to restore the engine to the rails 
or to lift the cars. 

Kisumu, at the northern end of Lake Victoria, high in the 
mountains the next day, was cool and sweet-smelling and a 
relief from the heat of Mombasa. But there was more heat to 
come — at Khartoum, about ten hours from Kisumu. Khar- 
toum, where the two Niles meet, is my candidate for the hottest 
city in the world, and I don’t exclude Jericho hard by the Dead 
Sea in Palestine. It was so hot when we stepped from the 
plane and walked up the bank of the Nile to the inevitable 
sheet-iron shack that in the short distance one of the passengers 
collapsed, although he wore a toupee to protect him from the 
flames of the dying sun. 

The air was saturated with the fine, talclike sand that stirred 
in the lifeless atmosphere. It induced a ravenous thirst, but 
none dared drink from the earthen pots in the customs-police 
shack. We all preferred to wait until we reached the hotel. 
It was 132 degrees in the shade when we landed at Khartoum. 
One of the tall, turbaned sikhs in khaki said it was unusual 
for that time of the year! He said it’s not that hot, usually, 
until a month or two later. We were glad we would be out 
of Khartoum the next daybreak. 

But that night it was cool. We walked about the town, a 
modem city with wide streets and handsome buildings. One 
of the handsomest was the governor general’s palace, near the 
river embankment. There is a brass plaque on the spot on the 
palace stairs where Gordon was killed by the dervishes on 
January 26, 1885. We could distinguish in the pale moonlight 
the flight of the bridge that leaps across the point where the 
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Blue and White Niles meet and connects Khartoum with 
Omdurman, one of the biggest native cities in Africa, stretch- 
ing for more than seven miles along the river’s edge. 

The next day, headed for Wadi Haifa, lunch, and more 
gasoline, we flew high above the Nubian Desert. We stayed up 
at about 12,000 feet to avoid the thick layer of sand-filled air 
and swirling currents which prevail, for some reason, over 
wide desert areas. We came down just far enough to distinguish 
the sprawling Arab town of Abu Hamed, and the ruins of the 
pyramids of Meroe, once the capital of Ethiopia. We saw the 
railway line across the desert, a long, straight, black tape laid 
on the dun-colored sand. It was surprising to see the splotches 
of Arab houses of occasional villages. How did those people 
live in that barren, burned land? Somebody said: “Goats.” 
We stayed in Wadi Haifa just long enough to lunch, drink 
several quarts of weak lemonade, and refuel the flying boat. 

High up the valley of the Pharaohs we flew, following the 
Nile northward to Cairo. The Pyramids, from the air, were 
disappointing. I had expected them, for some reason, to be 
much bigger than they appeared. It was not until later that I 
realized we were flying at at least 1 0,000 feet at the time and 
that, from such a height, the Pyramids would naturally seem 
dwarfed. I saw them later, from the ground, on a moonlit 
night. They filled me for some unaccountable reason with a 
great revulsion, as though I were looking upon something lewd 
and sinister. They were the embodiment of death and deca- 
dence and resentment. I don’t know why, and I’ve ceased 
trying to explain my emotions about the Pyramids to myself 
and to my friends. 
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The Sphinx was but a smallish, gnawed rock, a blob as 
indecent as the tombs. Maybe my feelings about these most 
sacred of objects were due to the fact that on my visit to the 
Pyramids and environs I ran headlong into a leper in the dark 
and was so filled with disgust that nothing I saw that night 
looked as it should have from what I knew of Egypt from 
postcards and tourist literature and an Agatha Christie mystery 
novel. But I’ve found, in my travels, that we’ve been oversold 
on turrets, castles, minarets, cathedrals, and all the glamorous 
places people write about and talk about. Only the Eiffel 
Tower, in Paris, the Champs Elysees on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon, and the Alcazar at Toledo ever lived up to my 
expectations. 

Cairo was beautiful from the sky, with its regular streets 
and marble palaces and spires. The streets and gardens were 
lined or filled with trees that bore a purple blossom. Somebody 
told me what they were called, but I’ve forgotten. The Nile, 
green and broad, was speckled with infrequent feluccas with 
lacy sails, and the banks of the Nile were alive with palms and 
bright green grass. I was glad to be in Cairo. I was back in 
the war, I thought. 
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Cairo was filled with officers of the various British armed 
forces and with soldiers — Aussies, Anzacs, Tommies, and 
R.A.F. men. The officers crowded the better hotels with the 
newspapermen and the refugees. I was fortunate to obtain a 
room with bath in Shepheard’s, once one of the great hotels 
of the world, now crowded and run down. The headwaiter, an 
Italian, complained bitterly that since the war he had lost 
all his good waiters and that his cooks and bus boys were in 
concentration camps. Most of them had been Italians. The 
slow-witted Nubians and Egyptians who had replaced them 
slowed down the service, and the cooking was something less 
than good. You would think that such things would not be 
important in a war. Well, you don’t know Cairo, the Cairo 
that we members of the press corps knew until last July. But 
first — Cairo. 
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Cairo is the noisiest city in the world, without a war. In the 
midst of war the capital of the Battle of Africa became a 
bedlam of noise. The city floated in noise — the babble of 
Egyptians and Arabs, the shrieks of nightgowned pedestrians 
in red fezzes who swarmed about soldiers seeking to sell filthy 
pictures, razor blades, fly swishes, three-month-old magazines, 
week-old newspapers, shoelaces, aspirin tablets, swagger sticks, 
canes, candy, coffee, milk hot from a goat’s udder, or the 
bodies of “nice young girls, very young, maybe only thir- 
teen. . . .” Arabs delight in sounding the horns of auto- 
mobiles. They sounded through the day and throughout the 
monotonously moonlit nights. They raised a polyphonal coun- 
terpoint to the cackle of cafe singers and the ding-dongy 
clatter of barrel organs. Damn those barrel organs. They 
seemed able to play only “Waltzing Matilda” and “There’s 
Something about a Soldier.” 

There was one particular barrel organ. It began “Waltzing 
Matilda” under my window every morning at eight. The ratty 
individual who turned the crank, a skinny man with a dirty 
white shirt and a pair of dirty white trousers and a mop of 
uncombed, unclean hair and pimples on his face, came 
promptly every morning to serenade me under my narrow 
balcony. The scoundrel knew I was asleep. He knew he would 
receive a piaster or two as a bribe to go. He knew that in the 
incredible heat of the Cairo summer no white man could get to 
sleep until three or four o’clock in the morning and that by 
eight o’clock I would be too confused and too hungry for 
sleep to stick it out and let him play until nine, when the sun 
would be too hot for him and he would have to move away. 
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For a week he blackmailed me so, the dirty, low spawn of 
a sow. 

But at the end of a week I had had enough. I invested 
about two dollars in an air rifle. From behind my drawn 
shutters he could not see me. I waited for him to come. There, 
behind the shutters, I waited, my finger on the trigger, the 
barrel of the rifle primed with a copper-covered BB shot and 
other BBs in my mouth. At last he came. I let him have it. The 
shot caught him right behind the neck. He was only twenty 
yards from where I crouched. He screamed as though shot, as 
indeed he was. He looked about, bewildered. Cautiously, he 
turned to the barrel organ to resume his dastardly work. He 
stooped to pick up the crank he had dropped. At that precise 
moment, when his pants were well filled with his skinny 
rump, I let him have another. It hit him on the left cheek of his 
ridiculous bottom. That was enough for him. He moved off. 
He never returned. 

It was not so easy to get rid of the guides outside the doors 
of Shepheard’s. They waited, always, two or three on each 
side of the top step of the red-carpeted marble stairs. They 
offered to take me to the Pyramids, the Temple of Whatzis, 
and the Tombs of Whoozis. They knew where fun was to be 
found and where one could buy real “Turkish delight.” They 
offered to do my shopping, they preferred their assistances in 
a hundred ways. They were thieves, all of them, and insistent 
as the wet-feeling flies with which Cairo is bedeviled. I solved 
the situation, finally, in the following way. 

I came down one morning with a fistful of small Egyptian 
notes. To each of them I gave one of the notes, each worth 
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about 25 American cents. They gathered about me, and I 
made them a small speech. I thanked them for their solici- 
tude, and I asked them to convey my blessing to their wives, 
their children, and their many relatives. I asked them, politely 
but firmly, to let me absolutely alone. I didn’t want any of 
them, at any time, to open the door of my cab or to fetch me 
a cab — that was the regular doorman’s job — or serve me in 
any way. I exacted from them all a solemn promise, on the 
heart of Allah, that they would let me alone. In return, I told 
them, on the day I left Cairo for good I Would give each and 
every one of them a substantial gift. And on the day I left, 
each received a five-piaster note, worth 25 cents. I saved 
money in the countless small tips their unwanted services de- 
manded. I must have saved, that way, about $50 in baksheesh. 

The first two or three weeks in Cairo were interminable. I 
couldn’t work. There was nothing to do. You could only eat 
and drink and talk and conspire with colleagues at Shep- 
heard’s or the Continental about how to beat the censorship. 
We didn’t want to send news out of Cairo which we shouldn’t 
send, which would have given valuable information to the 
enemy. We merely wanted to cover the war and send some 
stories back to New York to justify the enormous expense of 
our home offices in transporting us to and maintaining us in 
Cairo. But the British, in this regard, were eminently unco- 
operative. In fact, the censorship in Cairo at that time — I 
speak of the months between May and July 1941, was the 
worst any of us had experienced in Berlin, Rome, Madrid, or, 
as in the case of Harold Denny, of the New York Times, in 
Moscow. 
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Cairo, last summer, was much like London had been at the 
beginning of the war in regard to censorship. There was con- 
fusion and duplication of authority and effort. We were kept 
away from the battle fronts and were limited to rewriting the 
communiques issued by General Headquarters. If we learned 
of a major defeat to the British forces, we could not report it. 
If the British won a victory, our dispatches would be with- 
held until the news had been announced in London. This 
meant costly waste in cable tolls for our home offices, who 
berated us for our stupidity or our philanthropy ! 

The general rule of British censorship has been, since the 
war began, that correspondents must not send anything which 
would be valuable information to the enemy. That is a sound 
rule. This rule, however, was interpreted in the censors’ 
offices by a group of men who had their own ideas about what 
would be valuable information to the enemy. Moreover, al- 
though criticism was not banned by the censorship rules, the 
censors they had in London at the beginning of the war, and 
those we encountered in Cairo two years after the war had 
begun, took it upon themselves to blue-pencil anything that 
savored of criticism. 

This condition was quickly corrected in London. It was not 
corrected in Cairo until after twenty-three months of desperate 
antagonism and misunderstanding between American corre- 
spondents and British officers. It was a bad state of affairs. 
It kept alive an old antagonism between Britons and Ameri- 
cans that goes back to the Boston Tea Party. 

This will give you an idea of the stupidity of the censor- 
ship as it prevailed in Cairo until the new deal was dealt with 
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the coming to the Middle East of Captain Oliver Lyttleton 
and General Sir Claude John Eyre Auchinleck. I described 
the environs of Sidi Barrani in a cable to Colliers. I had read 
the name Sidi Barrani a thousand times in American news- 
papers, but I had never seen it described. I was certain news- 
paper readers back home had some fantastic idea that . . 
the fort at Sidi Barrani . . .” was some sort of Beau Geste 
affair, with crenelated battlements, with desert fighters shoot- 
ing from interstices in the walls. Now Sidi Barrani had been 
held for some time by the Italians. The enemy knew, there- 
fore, rather accurately what the place looked like. But my 
description of Sidi Barrani “. . . a heap of desert rubble, in- 
distinguishable from any other patch of desert . . was 
stricken from the text of my dispatch as a bit which would 
have given “valuable information to the enemy.” 

The chief British weapon in the desert was the famous 
I-Tank. There was much mystery about what the “I” stood 
for. Actually, there was no mystery whatever. The “I” was 
for Infantry, and the tank in question was an outmoded, out- 
gunned, outspeeded weapon which would have done very 
well in 1 9 1 8 but which was almost useless in this war because 
of its slowness and vulnerability as well as its lack of fire 
power. Armed with a 2-pounder gun, it was puny against 
German tanks carrying a .75 millimeter cannon, and the I- 
Tank’s armor was easily pierced by the .57 millimeter solid 
shells of the Germans’ antitank guns. I saw several knocked 
out of action by the German antitank gun, which was, by the 
way, a beautiful piece of craftsmanship that gave the lie to 
wishful thinkers’ reports that the Germans were obliged to 
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use ersatz material and unskilled workmanship in their re- 
cently made weapons. 

The censors in Cairo never permitted us to use the name 
“I-Tank” in our cables. This, despite the fact that the Ger- 
mans had captured a good many of them and knew all about 
the I-Tanks. Moreover, in the April London Illustrated News, 
which reached the Middle East sometime in June, there were 
photographs and cut-away sectional drawings showing every 
detail of the I-Tank. If the British thought (assuming the 
Germans didn’t already have blueprints of the tank even be- 
fore the war started) that by blue-penciling our references 
to the I-Tank the Germans were prevented from having valu- 
able military information, they were, of course, absurd. 

The most absurd of all the censors was one young Captain 
Berrick, chief of the Army censors — there were also Navy 
censors, R.A.F. censors, Political censors, and some unclassi- 
fied variety — who thought all newspapermen were spies in 
disguise. He, worst of all, had no sense of humor. I wrote one 
story out of Cairo in which I tried to debunk the general feel- 
ing that the Italians, although enemies, were charming fellows. 
I found, in the desert, that they weren’t at all charming. They 
had a habit of leaving small bombs about which blew off 
your face or feet or hands if you touched them. I referred in 
the dispatch to those “charming Italians” who did such things. 
I used the word satirically, of course, in the simplest possible 
satirical manner. 

“Oh I say,” Berrick said when his eye met the word, “you 
cawn’t say that, you know. There’s a war on, you know, and 
we are at war with the Italians. You cawn’t call them charm- 
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ing, you know . . I went out and had a drink on that one. 
Later, much later, I read in Cairo how a London censor had 
cut the word sulphanilamide out of a London reporter’s dis- 
patch because he thought it was a code word, and I felt better. 

One of the chief difficulties in Cairo was the lack of trans- 
port for the correspondents. There was no way of getting the 
men up to the front to see what was going on. Most of the 
boys were British, Australians, New Zealanders, and Cana- 
dians. There were few Americans. They included Richard 
Mowrer, of the Chicago Daily News; Bob Low, of Liberty 
magazine; Richard MacMillan, of the United Press; Ken 
Downs, of International News Service, who has since switched 
to UP; Edward Kennedy, of the Associated Press. Denny, a 
veteran of the last war and of four years in Moscow, repre- 
sented the New York Times, and Edward Angly, now of the 
new Chicago Sun, covered for the New York Herald Tribune. 
None of these men, who count among the ablest group of 
correspondents one could assemble on a story, were willing to 
sit back in Cairo, take the mimeographed handouts, and cable 
stale stuff to their papers or agencies. But, except for Bob 
Low, who by a combination of luck and daring and quick wits 
managed to get into Tobruk with Jan Yindrich, of the United 
Press, that was what they had to be content to do. They 
couldn’t get to the front. And I, representing a weekly maga- 
zine, rather than a newspaper or agency, was doubly handi- 
capped for reasons which I shall presently explain. 

From the outset, the British newspaper interests, through 
their publishers’ and proprietors’ organization, a sort of jour- 
nalistic National Manufacturers’ Association, held a monopoly 
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on the commodity called news. They froze out all magazines 
and all photographers. It was a colossal racket. The Army 
people, of course, played ball. If the weeklies were kept out 
of the coverage, they would have to provide less transportation 
and fewer censors and so on. It simplified matters for them. 
It made the position of correspondents like myself and Alan 
Michie, of Time and Life, almost impossible. 

Alan and I fought with the press people in Cairo, however, 
until we convinced them that the British couldn’t as easily 
brush off American magazine circulations such as those of 
Collier’s and the Henry Luce publications as they might those 
of the Illustrated London News and Punch and Post and the 
others, few of which reach circulations above 400,000. That 
Michie and I were able to function at all was entirely due to 
the personal courtesy and understanding of men like Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Philip Astley, Major Oakshott, and young 
Randolph Churchill, son of the British Prime Minister. 

Astley was a former husband of beautiful Madeleine Car- 
roll. He’d been in America and knew the news interest in 
American mass-circulation magazines. Oakshott was an in- 
telligent Englishman and had sufficient imagination to recog- 
nize that the weekly magazines like Life, Time, Collier’s, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and Liberty represented an enormous 
section of American public interest in the war, one at least as 
great as the public which reads newspapers. But Astley and 
his colleagues were greatly handicapped. To carry corre- 
spondents to the front they had only a few broken-down old 
station wagons. Their staff of officers to accompany the re- 
porters and facilitate the newsmen’s work, introduce them to 
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commanding officers, look after their sleeping and feeding 
arrangements, and see to it that the boys didn’t get them- 
selves captured was also ridiculously small. What transport 
was available was reserved for the use of the American and 
British agency and newspaper reporters. We magazine writers 
faced a further handicap. 

In order to “cover” the fronts with the British Army you 
must be “accredited” to the imperial forces or to the par- 
ticular command under which you work. The process of 
“accreditation” is long. The Army requires a complete history 
of your personal, political, and professional background. You 
fill out countless papers containing questions regarding the 
nationality of your parents, your own nationality, your political 
and religious views. This is essential to keep out spies. It is part 
of the internal security system of the Army to be certain that 
those who serve as correspondents are really reporters and not 
secret agents. While, however, the system served a highly use- 
ful purpose, it was also used by the British newspaper pub- 
lishers as a weapon to keep out magazine writers. They had 
made a rule that such reporters could not be accredited and 
receive the license necessary to permit their free circulation 
among the troops at the front and wear the uniform and the 
insignia which distinguishes correspondents from the fighting 
men. 

Astley, however, and Oakshott and young Churchill, who, 
like his father, recognized the value of publicity, broke every 
rule in the book to help Bob Low and Alan Michie and me. 
After several heartbreaking weeks of waiting in Cairo, I was 
permitted to go to the front. Astley had found a way. I had 
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providentially arrived in Cairo with a personal letter of in- 
troduction to General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, which 
Arthur Greenwood, son of the British Laborite leader, had 
thoughtfully procured for me from the War Office in London. 
The letter asked that every courtesy be shown me and was 
so phrased that it could mean everything it said or not, as 
the recipient chose. Astley interpreted it in my favor. He ar- 
ranged matters so that, while I didn’t have the status of a 
fully accredited correspondent, I could do everything a reg- 
ularly registered reporter could. Later, London, at Astley’s 
and Churchill’s recommendation and insistence, gave me full 
accreditation. Michie and I received our licenses on the same 
day from Captain Lyttleton. But that was weeks later. 

I mentioned earlier the fact that in Cairo the censors 
wouldn’t pass critical stories. There was much to criticize in 
Cairo. One of the aspects of the war all of us wished to 
criticize was the one which was revealed by the picnic attitude 
of the old-line officers toward the whole horrible business of 
war. If, in London, it had been a workingman’s war, in Cairo 
it was a gentleman’s war. The old school tie was in its glory 
in Cairo. Most of the censors, like Captain Berrick, belonged 
to that fraternity which has its counterpart in every Democ- 
racy — a clique of stand patters who believe they can do no 
wrong, of soldiers and civilians who fight this war in terms of 
the last war they’ve experienced and, lacking imagination and 
intelligence, commit gross errors in judgment and execution. 

In Cairo, the 254 brigadier generals on Wavell’s staff 
thought of this war in terms of cavalry charges across the 
gleaming sands! They still believed, as late as in the summer 
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of 1941, that personal courage would win the war. Even 
when, after many heartbreaking defeats, they realized that the 
war couldn’t be won on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow, 
they were mentally unprepared for the task before them. They 
had no plan. Each enemy attack was met as it came. Their 
staff work was execrable. They allowed their roads to de- 
teriorate, they permitted their equipment to be battered to 
inutility by inexpert operators. 

They were full of good will and enthusiasm, and most cer- 
tainly they were brave, and equally certainly they were handi- 
capped by lack of modem equipment. But they were also 
stupid in the use of what they did have. Crete proved this, as 
we shall see subsequently. 

The particular aspect of the war as it was fought in Cairo 
which we all wanted to criticize found expression in the 
manner in which the cityful of officers and soldiers lived. We 
all wanted the outside world to know about Gay Cairo so that 
the laziness and unawareness which the city’s social life dis- 
closed would come to the attention of those who could quickly 
correct the situation. 

Soon after my arrival in Cairo I wrote an article wherein I 
described how the old school tie fought the war. I wrote that 
the gay young blades went to the war more or less prompdy 
at 9:30 a.m. and then withdrew from it for lunch at about 
one o’clock. By one o’clock every bar in town was filled and 
every table at Shepheard’s or the Continental was taken. After 
a very large luncheon — I frequently saw steaks returned to the 
kitchen because they were overdone or underdone, offensive 
after the privations of London — the officers would take a nap. 
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They’d sleep until about four-thirty. The war was reopened, 
then, and kept going until about 7 : 30 p.m. No matter what 
was happening, the war would be shut down for the night 
promptly at 7 : 30 p.m. 

Those were the hours kept by the censors. They took no 
cognizance of the fact that American newspapers published 
around the clock and that there were some five or six hours 
difference in time between Cairo and New York. If news de- 
veloped after 7 : 30 p.m. or, at the very latest, 8 p.m., it was 
just too bad. There were no censors at G.H.Q. to read our dis- 
patches, and we would have to wait to send our dispatches 
until the following morning. Meanwhile, of course, London 
would break the story, and the boys who’d risked their necks 
getting their material in the desert would be scooped on their 
own story. 

In my article I set down these facts. None were of a secret 
military nature. But the censor wouldn’t pass them. He said, 
naively, “Well, if they learn in America that this is the way 
we’re fighting the war, they won’t be so anxious to help 
us. . . .” 

In that same article I told of the popping of champagne 
corks in the night clubs, of the absurd inefficiency of the Cairo 
black-out. The Egyptian capital literally blazed with light at 
night. Technically, the city was blacked out, but the extent of 
the black-out was, actually, a measure of the loyalty of the 
Egyptians to the British cause. The Egyptians were in the 
position of having unwillingly leased their country to the 
British so that it might be used as a battlefield to fight a war 
in which the Egyptians weren’t even remotely interested. King 
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Faruk of Egypt was a notorious pro-fascist. So were most of 
the members of his Cabinet. The people themselves didn’t 
care, one way or another, and the ruling class’s loyalty to the 
British was directly proportionate to how much money the 
landowners and cotton-growers could make out of the war. 

The utter cynicism of most of the Egyptians, their greedi- 
ness, and their manifest hope that the British Empire would 
be broken up by the war was offensive to those of us who 
knew what sacrifices the English were making at home. But 
we could never write about these things from Cairo. From 
Cairo we couldn’t even write about “The Arab Question.” 
Mere use of the phrase was verboten, so that we could never 
tell you how serious the British position in the Middle East 
was, is, and ever will be until the tide swings in favor of the 
British in that region. Once the British start winning, the 
Arabs will materially increase their support to the British 
cause. Until the British start winning dramatic victories, the 
Arabs will be restless and will continue their moral and spirit- 
ual and physical sabotage of the British cause. But more 
about that aspect of the Battle of Africa and Araby later. 

The point I wish to make concerning the British censor- 
ship in Cairo is simply this: By preventing the correspondents 
from discussing and reporting fully the seriousness of the 
British position in the Middle East, they prevented your 
realization of the desperate need for modern airplanes, tanks, 
guns, and trained men to operate these weapons in that 
theater. Proportionately, through the repression of the truth 
about the Middle East, aid to the British was retarded. If ever 
that battlefield is lost, and it is one of the several vital battle- 
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fields of the war, it will be as much the fault of the brethren 
who insisted they could do no wrong as anybody else’s. 

Toward the end of May, after it was recognized that as a 
magazine writer commanding a large audience in America I 
should be given an opportunity to witness some of the fighting 
in the Western Desert, I got my chance. Philip Astley tele- 
phoned me one night to be ready to leave the following morn- 
ing with full field equipment — bedding, tinned food, water 
bottle, and flea powder — for the front. The appointment was 
for 7 : 30 a.m. My escorting officer finally showed up — at 10:30 
a.m. Not he, but somebody along the line had overslept, some- 
one else had forgotten to arrange for transportation, and so 
on down the line, and the cumulative delay — delay such as 
loses battles — resulted in the fact that we got off two and a 
half hours late. I was glad to leave Cairo. I felt, instinctively, 
that up forward, where men were dying for a cause in which 
I profoundly believed, things would be better. Up forward, I 
knew, the war would make sense again, as it had in England. 
My hunch was right. 
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The tenente lay on a stretcher on the powdery floor of 
brown sand in a wall tent in the British dressing station just 
this side of Sidi Barrani. Next to him lay Giovanni, and next 
to him a wounded German. In the farthest corner there was 
a Tommy with a bullet in his lung. Outside, the desert sun 
was liquid in the white-hot sky. Sand as fine as sun-tan talc 
was stirred by a dry, hot wind. Just beyond the hospital camp, 
a portable village of brown tents and huge trucks and hastily 
dug slit trenches, there was a ridge of sand dunes so dazzingly 
white they stabbed the eyes with a thousand hot needles. Be- 
yond them was the flat turquoise strip of the Mediterranean. 
The sea looked serenely, invitingly cool. But inside the tent it 
was hot, and the Tommy lifted his pale lips from his teeth in 
a smile and said the word “water” twice. Outside you could 
smell the sea, but inside there was the smell of death. 
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The tenente was very young. He was incredibly dirty with 
sweat and sand and blood, and his hair stood in a tangled wiry 
mop with streaks of brown sand in it. I leaned across him to 
hear what Giovanni was saying. Giovanni told me the tenente 
was in the Bersaglieri. They are the crack Italian sharp- 
shooters. They wear plumes in their hats, somber cockades of 
blue-black feathers, which rise and fall when the Bersaglieri 
run in their quick parade step. I remembered how fine they 
looked when they ran under Benito Mussolini’s balcony in 
the Piazza Venezia in Rome. The tenente didn’t look fine now, 
and neither did Giovanni. 

Both looked like broken men, and the war was over for 
them. They had lived their day as lions. Better to live one day 
as a lion, Mussolini had told them, than a lifetime as sheep. 
It was easy to see the tenente and Giovanni would have pre- 
ferred being live sheep than dead or maimed lions, but there 
was nothing they could do about it now. Giovanni had a stump 
of a right arm left, and there was a nod of gratitude to the 
handsome young British doctor who adjusted the bandage and 
said to Giovanni, “Feeling better, old boy?” and Giovanni 
hadn’t the faintest idea what the doctor had said, and he 
merely smiled and nodded. 

The tenente died while I leaned over him to talk with Gio- 
vanni. He didn’t shout “Viva Mussolini” or “Aia Aia A-La- 
La c” or any of the blackshirt cliches he’d been taught since 
childhood. He uttered only the two words Italians always 
utter when they are hurt. He said audibly, " Mamma Mia ” 
The tenente had a stomach full of shrapnel, and he wasn’t 
thinking at all about Mussolini when he died. 
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Giovanni crossed himself with his left hand. The sharp- 
featured little padre with the patient eyes — he was an Irish- 
man from Dublin — pulled the rough gray blanket over the 
tenente’s face, but just before he did so he made the sign of 
the cross over the forehead. The German looked on with puz- 
zled eyes. He never stirred. 

Just before I left the tent the Tommy’s lips moved and I 
went to him and he said, “Yank?” He’d seen the brass “U. S. 
War Correspondent” on my shoulder straps and I said “Yep” 
and he put on a feeble grin and did the thumbs-up sign and 
I did a thumbs-up back at him and went outside and sat on 
the dusty edge of a slit trench and lighted a cigarette. 

A slit trench is a shallow ditch into which you can dive 
when the bombers come. You have to have them even in a 
hospital camp. The Germans aren’t too careful what they 
bomb. 

What a price the tenente and Giovanni and thousands like 
them have paid for the consummate vanity of one man! For 
more than twenty years Mussolini strove to metamorphose a 
nation of laughing peasants into stalwart warriors, and he 
produced only an array of stumblebums who won’t or can’t 
fight. Shame is written in the faces of the thousands who are 
herded back from the front as prisoners. 

One prisoner told me he’d fought in Spain, in Ethiopia, 
and in France, and he’d never fired a rifle. “Why,” he asked 
me, his fingers gathered together in the Italian gesture of 
inquiry, “should I kill anybody?” Another said the Germans 
deserted them, ran away with their artillery when the tanks 
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advanced, and left them to face the British with only rifles 
in their hands. At least fifty who gathered round while I 
talked with their spokesman in the presence of my escort 
officer mumbled and nodded their heads in assent. 

The Italians are the infantry for the enemy, the road 
builders and the fetchers and carriers, and the Germans are 
the mechanized fighters. There is no love between them, and 
this a German officer and four of his companions made clear 
to me when I asked them how he liked being allied to the 
Eyeties. His scornful “Ach” was nearly as eloquent as the 
look on his face. “They run,” he said, “and they run,” and 
someday, I suppose, we will have the straight of it, but the 
Tommy knows they all run when the heat is on. Enough mo- 
torized transport to keep tanks and guns well fed with ammu- 
nition will make any soldier run, and Germans are not ex- 
cluded. 

The debris of Mussolini’s African empire litters the desert 
and the desert roads from El Solium to Mersa Matrfih. For 
miles on either side of the road there are abandoned guns and 
bursted trucks and dead tanks. There are heaps of bags of 
dried peas, beans, and pasta. There are gasoline dumps and 
piled barrels of wine, and along the line for months after the 
December campaign, Aussies, Anzacs, and Tommies — and 
American war correspondents — ate Italian tinned beef and 
cheese and drank Italian chianti. 

There are fields of Italian pith helmets, sand-colored and 
bleached, and some of them crushed by feet or tractor treads 
or truck wheels. The only green I’ve seen on the desert has 
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been the poisonous emerald green of the lining under the rim 
of Italian sun helmets. 

There are fields of discarded tunics strewn in a litter of 
mess tins and odd boots and rusting rifles, machine guns, 
cartridge belts, and empty food tins. They belong now to the 
homed vipers and the black and golden scorpions and, could 
Italians in Italy see, they would know that Mussolini’s dictum 
that Mussolini is always right is something less than true. 

While I smoked, the padre emerged from the tent and 
asked me if I’d like to talk to an unwounded German prisoner, 
and I said I would, and Gunther Hofstadt was brought out. 
The padre introduced me as an American officer, and Gunther 
stared at me, unbelieving. His brown eyes opened wide and 
his thick underlip dropped, and then he smiled and said, “Ach, 
Korrespondent, nein ?” We all laughed quietly at the padre’s 
little joke. He’d wanted to startle Gunther into believing 
America had entered the war, but no matter how hard he 
tries, a war correspondent simply can’t look like an officer, 
and Gunther wasn’t taken in. 

I gave the German a cigarette, and he half sat, half leaned 
in the trench with us. My escort officer translated for us. 
Gunther was a lance corporal in the signal corps, and he’d 
been in an advanced enemy observation post when he was 
taken. He wore the cotton gray-green field uniform of the 
regular army, and he was an ordinary conscript, which means 
just an average German who’d reached maturity under 
nazism. His gods were Hitler and Hess. He wanted most to 
talk about Hess. 

Gunther had heard on his wireless one night that Hess had 
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lammed, as they say in Chicago, to Britain. He was puzzled 
by that. Hess, the super-Nazi, first in the hearts of German 
youth, had deserted Hitler, and Gunther knew there must 
have been good reason. He said he was bewildered and that his 
comrades had been shocked by the news too, but he insisted 
morale among the troops was excellent. 

Gunther had a broad Berliner’s face, with light brown hair. 

His chin was downy, his face smooth and brown, and he’d 
been much in the sun. He said he hated the desert. He said all 
the Germans hated the desert. He poked his right foot into 
the sand in the bottom of the trench while he talked of the 
desert, and I saw he wore rubber-soled canvas shoes with 
leather trimmings where the laces go and around the tops. 

You need stout, heavy-soled leather in the desert. 

Then, of his own accord, he returned to the subject of Hess. 

“Ich kann es nicht verst e hen” he said. You try to be very 
gentle in talking with prisoners and try not to ask embar- 
rassing questions, but I couldn’t help asking him what he 
thought of Hitler. There was no resentment at the question. 

Gunther was thoughtful. Up to now, he said, Hitler had been 
wonderful, “ Schon ” But as for the future, Gunther didn’t 
know. “ Ich habe ein wenig Angst ” he said, which I thought 
sounded as though he was anxious about the future. An or- 
derly brought Gunther a steaming cup of tea. 

A group of Tommies had gathered at a respectful distance 
from the padre, the staff captain, Gunther, and me, and they 
wanted to know what Gunther had said, and when we told 
them that Gunther was worried about the future of Germany 
and that he thought Hess’s desertion was a blow to nazism’s 
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prestige at home, they started to laugh but stifled it before 
Gunther could become aware. The English treat their prisoners 
decently. 

At that medical station there is the world’s finest chef. Lots 
of things have changed about war. For one thing, it moves 
faster now than it ever did before. Fronts roll forward or 
backward eighty miles in a day. But the “bully beef” hasn’t 
changed. It’s the same old “corned willy,” and I hate corned 
willy, especially with sand, and in the desert, bully always 
comes with sand. With the unimaginative assistance of Baker, 
the batman, the escort officer and I tried hard to disguise the 
bully. We fried it, boiled it, and mixed it with canned peas 
and tinned potatoes, but it always tasted like bully — corned 
beef and sand. Only at the medical camp did the bully turn 
up in a new dress. What a lunch we had in the cool darkness 
of the mess tent ! 

I’d like to give that chef the Victoria Cross. Bully came 
smothered in onions, carrots, peas, potatoes, and Yorkshire 
pudding, and there wasn’t any sand. Anybody who can keep 
sand out of the food in that stretch of purgatory known as the 
desert is a hero. Even when there’s no wind, your every slight- 
est movement raises puffs of powder, and it falls from your 
clothes into the cooking pots. After you’ve eaten your first peck, 
you get something called “gyppy tummy,” which means 
Egyptian stomach and is a form of dysentery. These Tommy 
desert lizards who’ve been here for years seem immune to it. 
Doctors figure they’ve eaten at least a hundredweight of sand 
in their careers in the desert. And the generals figure that if 
the Tommies can take the sand they can take Hitler. 
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After lunch we walked across the white dunes to the clean 
beach. We dropped down on the cool, wet sand and took off 
our clothes and lay in the sun. The dunes hid the tents behind 
us, and the war very suddenly dropped away in the past. We 
lay on our backs and stared up at the sky, shielding our eyes 
with our hands to catch fully its pale blueness, and it was like 
the cloudless sky over Capri and Sorrento and Amalfi or Juan- 
les-Pins or Malaga or Algeciras. 

The captain talked about his wife in England and his nine- 
year-old son who rode so well. He could jump his pony and 
had a good seat. And I told him about my wife and sons and 
the fun we’d had in Bermuda the year before — Kathryn run- 
ning down a green slope, her hair streaming blondly, the wind 
whipping her loose sports skirt as she chased young Tommy, 
who’d wandered off to the cow pasture, where there was a 
petulant bull which didn’t like young Tommy. And Sean, the 
older boy, climbing a calabash tree. And when we’d both 
finished bragging about our families, the captain said, “When 
do you think it will end?” and I said, “I don’t know.” He 
said, “Hell,” and we both turned over on our stomachs and 
fell asleep. 

The sun was very red in the west when we awakened, and 
the captain said, “How about a walk across the dunes?” and 
I said, “Okay, why not?” Our station wagon had stripped its 
gears on the tortured road up to Sidi Barrani from Mersa 
Matruh. That’s where Anthony had a date with Cleopatra 
once, and where the captain and I had met earlier the pre- 
vious day. We had nothing to do until somebody came along 
to tow us back to Matruh or another vehicle came to carry 
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us forward. We’d just started off to explore the dunes when 
there was a shout from behind. It was the cockney voice of the 
medical camp’s sergeant major, a man who called latrines 
“lattrynes.” 

“Oi say, sir,” he shouted, “better not go up there. Them 
dunes is fair alive with mines, more than two hundred of 
them.” And he told us about the money boxes and the fountain 
pens and the thermos bottles. The money box is a hand grenade 
about two inches in diameter, three inches high, with a 
rounded top. When new, it has a bright aluminum color. When 
it lies in the sand awhile it corrodes and looks like another 
lump of desert rubble. The Italians pulled the shims which 
activate the bombs and scattered them about just before they 
moved out of the coastal plain away from Sidi Barrani and 
beyond El Solium when the British marched to Tobruk last 
winter. The money boxes — they look like penny banks — don’t 
explode unless struck or handled. 

In the camp there were ten or eleven Tommies with feet or 
hands blown off by these bombs from having kicked them or 
picked them up. 

You can drop your fountain pen anywhere on the desert 
now, and it can be the finest, shiniest fountain pen in the 
world, and it will lie just where you left it. The Italians scat- 
tered lots of fountain pens about in their flight from Egypt. 
They explode with the same effective violence of the money 
boxes. 

The third form of booby trap, the thermos flask, is the most 
ingenious of all. These were laid level on the ground and were 
actually thermos bottles containing a deadly bomb. If you’re 
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sufficiently foolhardy, you can pick one up, provided you hold 
it perfectly level. As soon as you tip the flask, a mercury 
bubble inside makes contact between the explosive contents, 
and if you’re lucky you’ll lose only your hands. 

You have to be careful walking across the desert. There 
are other traps for boobs. Invisible bits of wire between two 
clumps of camePs-thom which, when tripped over, detonate 
land mines. You learn to camel walk in the desert, picking up 
your feet carefully as a camel does and setting them down in 
well-chosen spots. At night, every step is an adventure. If you 
don’t fall into a sand-filled abandoned Italian trench you trip 
over camel’s-thom or anthills or you clog about in powder 
up to your ankles, and in a half-mile trudge you employ the 
energy it would take to play three sets with Don Budge. 

Experts blow up most of the booby traps, and uncertain 
areas are “roped off” with empty four-gallon gasoline tins. 
But always there are the money boxes and fountain pens, and 
as you walk along in the dusk in the magic night light of the 
desert you wonder about these Italians and you can’t put 
together Giovanni, cradling his stump of an arm with his left 
hand, and the booby traps. Giovanni, you reason, couldn’t 
have scattered fountain pens about, knowing they’d kill or 
maim people, and suddenly you realize he probably had, and 
suddenly strange emotions explode in your brain like the 
shooting lights of pyrotechnics. 

It was nearly two miles across the desert from the hospital 
back to our own camp by the roadside and our crippled sta- 
tion wagon. They were unloading the ambulances when we’d 
left, and the Irish colonel who commanded the medical sta- 
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tion and his English surgeon captain and the sharp-featured 
Irish chaplain were busy all through the night. It’s very still 
in the desert at night, and if the wind is right you can hear 
sounds for miles. Don’t let anybody tell you the wounded 
don’t cry. They don’t, maybe, when you see them in hospitals 
after the scalpels have done their work, but it’s different in the 
base hospitals just behind the lines when the fighting’s been 
heavy. The heavy desert dew was falling as the captain and I 
squirmed, fully clothed and dirty with sand, into our sleeping 
bags, and there was no moon across the bleak and stricken 
land whence came the cries of the wounded — Germans and 
Italians and Englishmen who’d bounced and banged in am- 
bulances twenty or thirty miles from the battlefields to the 
hospital. 

Something happens to you up forward, and the captain and 
I talked about it just before we dropped off to sleep. Being up 
at the front is like being in England, more particularly in Lon- 
don. It’s only in London and in Halfaya Pass, where the 
Libyan escarpment drops 600 feet to the sea and forms the 
main gateway between Egypt and Libya, that the war makes 
sense. London is a front, as are Halfaya Pass and Tobruk and 
El Solium and the wastes of that waterless, treeless, blasted 
earth known as the Libyan plateau. In any of these places 
where Britons are dying for an idea, the war makes sense ; and 
wherever there is music and the brittle upper-octave laughter 
of paid women and champagne and butter and caviar it 
doesn’t make sense. 

Up forward, what doubts you may have about the war 
quickly leave you. You share the mass effort of Englishmen to 
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overcome an enemy and to survive his assaults with bombs 
and shells and machine-gun bullets. You hear a bomb whistle 
downward. Its piercing scream rises until it vibrates within 
you to the exclusion of all thought or emotion or other sounds, 
and you know this one is for you. You wait, and then it ex- 
plodes, not far away, like the bombs in London, not next door, 
but upon you, and you feel the rush of sand and the snarl and 
whine of shrapnel, and then you know you are all right. You 
swallow and try to still the beating of your heart. You know 
you are all right when you can hear. 

There’s something intimate, personal, and circumscribed 
when planes bomb a camp of ten tents. It’s an intimacy with 
death you never feel in vast London. Here in the desert it’s 
a struggle for survival and for victory and it is all as sane, 
somehow, and reasonable as a desperate game of chess. Here 
there is hate. It wells in your chest now and then and sur- 
prises you, but it’s there. It’s there until the impact with the 
enemy is over and the wounded and the prisoners come back, 
and then for a brief while, in the slough of boredom and sweat 
and sand between attacks and counterattacks, you and the 
Germans and the Italians around you don’t hate. 

And then the planes come flying high, as they did one night 
over Mersa Matruh. You are lying in your tent and you 
curse them in the sky. You clench your teeth and fists and 
wonder whether you should dive into a slit trench or remain 
.in your sleeping bag, and whichever you do, you say, “You 
swine, you damned swine.” 

The captain, on the camp cot beside me, was snoring. Far 
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away, up forward, bombs were dropping. I tried to count the 
distant muffled bursts, and very soon after that I felt my face 
wet with dew and the light in my eyes, and I heard Private 
Baker, the batman, rattling tins, getting breakfast. 
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VIII The Hell at Halfaya 


The general sat in what the British call a caravan but 
what we’d call a bus. It was a very fancy bus. It had belonged 
to Fascist General Gallini and it contained a bed with a spring 
and a comfortable mattress, a table, chairs, and a curtained 
dressing room at the rear. It had blue-glass windows to filter 
the desert glare. It had awnings. It was now the headquarters 
of a tallish Yorkshireman with blue eyes, pale yellow hair, and 
a face that seemed hatcheted out of polished red limestone, its 
redness accentuated by the loose, white woolen muffler the 
Briton wore about his throat. 

The general’s bus was parked in the dunes. We had trouble 
finding it because, first of all, generals commanding operations 
don’t advertise where they are and, secondly, because it is 
merely a name on the map. If after reading news stories about 
the fighting you have mental images of Beau Geste forts and 
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minarets and streets filled with goats, camels, and Arabs, forget 
them. This place was merely where the road that runs west- 
ward becomes very much worse and where there were some 
wells the Italians forgot to poison. 

Earlier that morning, in the blue-white light of the desert 
dawn, the general had set into motion the mechanics of the 
British drive against the Germans. When we arrived, he got 
out his maps and told us what was happening, what had 
happened, and what the British intended to accomplish. He ex- 
plained that desert warfare had come down off camelback and 
that it is fought with machines which move on caterpillar 
treads, tires, or wings. Lawrence and Allenby would be amazed 
at what has happened to that once glamorous business known 
as desert war. It has become about as glamorous as a garage 
and it smells like a garage. 

The general showed us where the British tanks and clatter- 
ing little Bren gun carriers were deployed. He pointed out the 
disposition of artillery and marked for us where we could ob- 
tain water and petrol on our journey forward into the combat 
zone. The object of the British operation was to push the 
Germans back from their positions at El Solium on the sea- 
coast and from their advanced points on the great Libyan es- 
carpment that encroaches upon Egypt southeastward from El 
Solium to the subsea-level Qattara salt marshes like a giant 
brown glacier. It was obvious from one look at the detailed 
topographical map that whoever controlled the escarpment, a 
wilderness of sand and rock and camel’s-thom brush, domi- 
nated the approach to Egypt from the west. But there were no 
roads on the plateau, only vague desert tracks of the trucks that 
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had passed the day before. You move on the escarpment by 
compass and sextant. At El Solium the escarpment tumbles 
into the sea. A road zigzags down the blunt face of the plateau 
through what the Arabs call Halfaya and the British “Hellfire” 
Pass and connects with the shore road — the highway of in- 
vasion of Egypt that leads to Alexandria and Suez. 

That the British, with inferiority in numbers of tanks and 
other mechanized equipment and, until recently, in man 
power too, have been able to prevent German control of the 
Libyan plateau and the Hellfire doorway to the coastal road 
is a measure of their courage and endurance. 

Trucks — the tenders of the dreadnaughts of these sand seas 
— are as important as tanks. The desert kills trucks. The sand 
grinds tires, enters the engines, scores cylinders, gnaws metal 
wherever it revolves on metal. It wears between spring leaves, 
and breaks occur so frequently that it is commonplace for a 
repair unit to furnish as many as thirty complete sets of front 
and rear springs in a single day. The lifetime of an average 
one-ton truck is four months in the desert. Trucks, thousands 
of trucks, from Garantuan six-wheelers down to pudgy-nosed 
half-tonners, move to and from the advanced tank positions 
like parallel convoys of purposeful ants, carrying petrol, water, 
food, ammunition, spare parts. 

You would have thought all the trucks in the world moved 
growling and whumping over the bad spots on the road from 
Mersa Matruh toward El Solium or across the soft desert 
tracks, generating individual typhoons of brown powder. But 
the general said he hadn’t enough trucks. He said that if he 
had two thousand more trucks that very moment he knew 
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where he could use every one of them. He said he could use 
more tanks, too, and more planes. 

And he wanted time. Given time, he might acquire the 
tanks, trucks, and planes he needed with which to run the Ger- 
mans and Italians off the map of North Africa, out of the 
oil-rich Arab world. 

So the general said his first problem was to gain time. You 
can’t manufacture that evanescent stuff called time, but in 
warfare, as in boxing, you can do things which produce the 
same effect. In boxing, it’s called stalling. The general knew 
the enemy was preparing a large-sized wallop in the western 
desert. The Germans had collected at least eighty large tanks 
and 120 armored vehicles of other categories in Libya. The 
general decided to break up this concentration, inflict losses 
upon the enemy, and force him also to lose some of that 
valuable commodity called time, which the enemy would need 
for reorganization. Meanwhile, the British would be able to 
bring in tanks and other equipment for the eventual vital 
battle of North Africa. 

“This morning,” the general said, “we hit them hard. Our 
forces were inferior in numbers, but we struck so hard and 
so often and in so many places that the Jerry didn’t know 
either how strong or how weak we were. Actually, although 
we struck with inferior forces, we had reserves in sufficient 
quantity to enable us to hold any gains we might have made. 

“We want to drive the enemy back toward the west. This 
will oblige him to keep his air bases at a long distance from 
the Nile and Suez and make it more difficult for him to bomb 
these objectives. Also, we shall probably do great damage 
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to material and take many prisoners. Most important of all, 
however, we will disorganize him and oblige him to stay close 
to his bases. We have a large and well-armed force in Tobruk 
which constantly harasses the enemy’s rear and which has 
probably prevented the Jerry from trying to push on into 
Egypt along the coast.” 

The general seemed to be in the position of the boxer who 
knows he’s outweighed and must keep jabbing with his left 
until either his opponent weakens or he himself is sufficiently 
strong in the late rounds to land a “kayo” punch. I said so to 
the general, and he said, “I believe you’ve got it, old boy.” 

In fact, to stall as long as possible while tanks and planes 
arrive from the United States and England seemed to be the 
principal objective of the British during May, when the 
entire Middle Eastern and Mediterranean situation looked 
black indeed. For the general air of gloom which prevailed in 
Cairo — a gloom, by the way, not shared by officers and men 
engaged in the actual business of fighting in the desert, on the 
sea, and in the air — there was substantial reason. Greece was 
gone. The German military machine had rolled down to the 
Balkan bridge to the oil of Mosul, and the propaganda music 
of Berlin lured the vipers of treachery in the Iraq world. And 
yet, despite the gloom and the substantial reasons that gener- 
ated it, there were some very definite factors in favor of the 
British. 

Least of these, but important in a special kind of way, was 
the khamsin. That’s a Coptic word for “hot wind,” which is 
an understatement if there ever was one. The khamsin is a 
wind-whirled fog of burning sand. It begins blowing about the 
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end of April and continues through the summer and fall, and in 
the old days of camels and mules it used to stop wars and sight- 
seeing. That’s why all the guidebooks say that Egypt is no 
place for Europeans after April, but Hitler didn’t read the 
guidebooks, and the khamsin doesn’t bother the Tommies, so 
the war went right on through the khamsin. 

The khamsin produces temperatures of 107 degrees on the 
desert and makes the insides of the tanks the nearest thing to 
hell this side of the Styx. It figures in the delicately balanced 
outcome of the battle of Africa only in the sense of who can 
take it best — the German or the Tommy. When it blows, you 
can’t see ahead of you for more than ten yards, and it blows 
three and four days at a time. You sweat, and it cakes on you 
like mud-bath clay. 

It finds all the areas between clothing and body and it 
sifts powderlike under tent walls and through tent flaps into 
food, water, and bedding. Up forward you live on a pint of 
water a day, and so you never wash off the khamsin. But I’ve 
talked with hundreds of German and Italian prisoners and I’ve 
lived with Tommies and their officers up forward. I’ll put my 
money on the British. They’ve trained for generations on Lon- 
don fogs, and the khamsin is to them “annoying, you know, 
but hardly unbearable, old boy.” 

The British have another advantage. They know themselves 
to be, man for man, better than the Germans. You don’t have 
to take the word of the British themselves for this, although 
they’re willing to talk about it, which means their morale is in- 
comparable. You need only to look at the bronzed sturdy- 
legged men at the front or who come to Cairo and Alexandria 
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on leave. They’re tough as Texans and plentiful as pine in 
Oregon. The overwhelming superiority complex of the Briton 
which halts just this side of overconfidence is a tremendous 
factor in his favor. 

A third advantage is the Englishman’s growing keenness to 
come to grips with the enemy in a large mass encounter on 
terrain he knows. So far, he has had to skirmish with the Ger- 
mans in Norway and Greece. But the desert between Bagdad 
and Bengasi is the Englishman’s home pitch. For the first time 
since the war began, he has won the toss for goals, and, being 
tired of evacuations and of “withdrawals to prepared posi- 
tions,” he wants now to advance. 

But the British generals know that none of these factors is 
even worth considering as an advantage unless they have the 
weapons with which to translate them into enemy defeats. 
And for these weapons they look to America. Everywhere in 
the western desert I heard the same old refrain, from generals 
down to Tommies. We want tanks, tanks and more tanks, they 
said. And we want planes, planes and more planes. And don’t 
forget the trucks. They were polite about it and they were firm. 
The Tommies were polite, too, and very blunt. From passing 
trucks, they yelled, “Hey there, Yank, how about those tanks?” 

Some planes arrived from America. Martin bombers went 
into action against the Germans in the western desert. I saw 
them bomb Fort Capuzzo at sunset one evening. I saw ten 
tall columns of black smoke and dust rise against the flat 
orange sky and then I saw the planes return looking very 
cocky about it all. Tomahawks ground strafed and bombed 
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German planes which had “accidentally” landed on airports in 
Vichy-controlled Syria. 

The obvious lack of material with which to outshoot the 
superiorly armed German tanks galled the British command. 
With adequate material, the British could inflict upon the 
enemy its first major defeat since the war started . 1 The re- 
sults of such a blow would be of enormous importance. Com- 
bined with large-scale air bombing of Germany from England, 
a crushing defeat of the Germans in the desert would begin 
the breaking up of German morale and military organization. 
Moreover, the British Middle Eastern command was charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining military prestige in the 
Arab kingdom. This was essential to prevent German inroads 
into Arabia. But the British command here has been treated as 
a sort of military stepchild. 

London knew Sir Archibald Wavell to be a magician, so 
they decided to let him work his magic — without a wand. I 
found it puzzling that so much attention should have been paid 
to pouring planes, tanks, and guns into Britain while a few 
were so obviously needed here. I asked the general about it. 
The general was boss of operations on the western-desert front. 
I asked him why planes and other weapons weren’t being 
diverted in greater numbers to the Middle East, and he re- 
plied, “We can’t lose the war here. We can always give the 
Jerry hell with very little. But let’s assume the worst. Let’s 
assume that we are obliged to withdraw completely from the 
southern Mediterranean. That doesn’t lose the war with the 
Germans. It prolongs it. We fight on from Aden, from India, 

Hjermany has now tasted defeat, in Russia as well as in the desert. 
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from the interior of Africa. I’m not saying this will happen, 
mind you. I’m merely pointing out the possibility which might 
arise if we are suddenly overwhelmed by unpredictable supe- 
riority in materials, machines, and men. 

“But England must stand. We couldn’t lose the war here 
in years, but in England it could be technically lost in five 
minutes. We must make the island safe.” 

But it also occurred to the general that, although England 
couldn’t lose the war here in Egypt, she could go a long way 
toward winning it. And in doing so she would retain a hold 
on one of the few battlefields left on which the war to free the 
world of Hitler and destroy German imperialistic ambitions 
can continue. 

The British don’t believe Hitler’s propaganda that he 
doesn’t want Egypt. They know very well he wants Egypt, for 
Egypt is the Nile, and in that river’s valley that winds like a 
green vine northward through the Sudan and the Egyptian 
desert to flower in many tendrils at the Delta, there is cotton 
and tobacco and grain. Egypt is the breadbasket of northeast 
Africa, and Hitler wants it. All but some two hundred thou- 
sand of Egypt’s seventeen million people are bom, live, and die 
in that valley. 

We left the general and pushed on along the scabby road 
toward El Solium. We found the colonel who commands a 
battery of 25-pounders just this side of the escarpment under 
Hellfire Pass relaxing after a tough day. He sat on a folding 
chair in front of some planks set on sawhorses in his “drawing 
room.” This was a flat space dug out of the mins of what 
might have been an ancient Roman villa buried in the sand in 
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the dunes at the sea’s edge. Over the cleared space between 
two crumbling walls was stretched a camouflage net from 
which fluttered strips of canvas and green rag. 

The net was hung from two poles, and the whole gave the 
effect of the loggia of a Mediterranean summer villa. Beyond 
the terracelike arrangement where the colonel smoked and 
sipped tea was the startlingly blue Mediterranean. 

The colonel hadn’t shaved for at least three days. Nobody 
shaves or washes up front. There isn’t time during operations. 
Field glasses hung from a strap about his neck. His shirt front 
was unbuttoned most of the way down, and he was strictly a 
utilitarian colonel. He rose and was as glad to see us as any 
man would be who hadn’t talked to anybody but his junior 
officers for days and hadn’t talked or thought about anything 
but killing Germans for months. 

He was as cordial and correct as though he were playing 
host in a Mayfair club. He gave us tea and American cigarettes 
and he asked a thousand questions about America. He 
wanted to know how the American electoral college operated, 
and I had one awful time explaining, and I guess I didn’t do a 
very good job, because he said at the end he thought perhaps 
the British parliamentary system was simpler. 

While we talked, two planes came. The colonel squinted up 
at them and said, “Wrong ones.” And a few seconds later I 
knew what he meant. They dropped six bombs in a line be- 
tween us and Hellfire Pass. The first was less than two hundred 
yards from where we stood, and the last one in the white gash 
on the escarpment a mile and a half away, where the road 
passed. 
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I looked down over the desert, where I knew there were men 
and guns, but I couldn’t see anything. The men were in the 
slit trenches near the camouflaged guns. 

“I suppose he couldn’t see us very well from up there,” the 
colonel said. “He knows we’re here in this region, because 
we’ve been firing on positions up there over the edge of the 
escarpment all day, but he can’t find us. Well, are you ready 
for a drink?” 

We had one and then we turned back. We’d come up to see 
whether the British were still holding Hellfire. Apparently 
they were. 
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Long before the boys moved forward we knew, back in 
battalion headquarters, that a major scrap was stewing 
somewhere out here on the sun-seared desert. A call went out 
for volunteers for night patrols. There was a hunt for corks. 
They were burned, and the ash used to blacken faces, necks, 
and the backs of hands. Shiny buttons were black-painted. 
Identification marks came off the few clothes the men wore in 
that terrific heat. The men who were to go laughed and joked. 
One dropped on a knee, hands outstretched, eyelids fluttering, 
Jolsoning “Mammy!” Then they saw to their revolvers, 
hooked grenades to their belts, had a farewell drink in the 
officers’ mess, and filed out into the darkness. Cheerios and 
Good Lucks followed them. 

We never saw any of them again because we moved on 
before they got back next morning. We were following the in- 
fantry up toward the front, somewhere on the escarpment 
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south of El Solium. Up there were light and heavy tanks, but 
though we knew their objectives vaguely and how they were 
going to join in the attack, we had no idea what was going on 
ahead of us and six hundred feet above among the crags. 

When it was light, a thin ground mist floated over the seas 
of sand; we could not see a hundred yards. We plugged along 
in the Ford station wagon that had taken months of beating in 
the desert. It slogged through hub-deep brown powder, 
groaned up sand dunes, and ground across camers-thom 
clumps. We called it Smoky Joe. Joe was our gift from Philip 
Astley. 

On the roadsides, where troops ought to have been, there 
was nothing. The sun shone hot and yellow and drove away 
the mist. The sky caught fire and glared down in a hot, glow- 
ing mass. From overhead there came the drone of planes. 

We were prepared to dive into the sand, but someone 
shouted: “They’re ours!” There had been times when that 
couldn’t be said — but now it was different, thanks to America. 
The planes overhead were patrolling, covering the infantry. 
But where was the infantry? 

Hours later we found out. “There they are,” said an officer, 
pointing into the heat waves. We made out the motionless 
forms lying doggo in the sun behind camel’s-thorn brush 
and sand mounds, in wind-hollowed depressions — wherever 
there was cover. By day, they lay still, half sleeping in the heat; 
by night they moved forward. 

They had only what food they could carry, what water was 
in their bottles. They were told when they started that they 
couldn’t expect supplies. To move trucks up behind them 
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would have given away their positions to enemy planes. Some, 
who were too greedy, finished their water ahead of time; some 
went without water for three days in heat that stretched the 
skin taut. 

These were the advance scouts, and on them depended the 
success of their maneuver — a forced march of thousands of 
men who moved in a long line laterally many miles across the 
desert like a gigantic comb. Probably there hasn’t been a 
march in this war to match it for its drain upon men’s energies 
and patience. It was midsummer on the desert, and the vipers 
slid from the heat into empty camel skulls, but no soldier com- 
plained. 

This was the strategy: The Germans and their Italian 
servitors were getting ready for an attack ; just before they were 
ready, the British snapped out an offensive, stopped the Axis 
drive before it started, and then retreated, leaving destroyed 
guns and tanks and taking along several hundred German 
and Italian prisoners. 

Up at the front, Martins pinned Stukas and Junkers to the 
ground. Blenheims blasted away, lifting tanks into the air, 
blowing 1 them about like toys. A flurry of Hurricanes sailed into 
twelve dive bombers and six heavy ones. Three Junkers fell 
flaming. 

We climbed back into Smoky Joe and drove eastward again. 
The fighting had been heavy up on the escarpment, and the 
ambulances were full. The killed were relatively few in this 
desert war, but the wounded were many. The war is hard on 
the wounded. Mechanized battles are fought far from bases. 
It’s hard to reach wounded men, out on the heat-baked sands 
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— and often stretcher-bearers find them too late. Ambulance 
rides back to dressing stations and hospitals are long and 
painful. 

We got to Medical Dressing Station No. 75 at dusk. Smoky 
Joe was near his end. His innards groaned. We abandoned him 
to the desert and cadged a meal at the officers’ mess. It was set 
up in captured Italian tents, near the sea. The swells made 
soft sounds along the beach. A hurricane lamp swung from the 
ridgepole. At one side was a crude bar, with bottles and glasses 
shining and cigarettes stacked. Medical officers, smelling of 
formaldehyde, came in from the operating tents with tired 
eyes. One of them sighed and said he didn’t care what sort of a 
world it might be after the war; all he wanted were his wife 
and dogs and his old car and his golf clubs and a little country 
place. And peace. . . . 

Big Ben bonged the hour solemnly over the short-wave 
radio. 

Next morning Smoky Joe died forever. We waited three 
days for a rescue truck. It came just as we finished the last can 
of bully beef. When we got to Mersa Matruh, there was no time 
for food. The hospital train was leaving in a few minutes for 
Cairo. Along with a captain who was going on leave, we piled 
into a compartment as the long train crawled away to the east. 

“Hey,” asked the captain, “you got anything to eat?” I 
hadn’t. He had a package of gingersnaps. We ate two apiece — 
but they only made us ravenous. Suddenly it occurred to us 
that a hospital train carries a kitchen car. We thought of this 
as we scrubbed ourselves with carbolic soap, in the blue gloom 
of the blacked-out compartment. 
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A cockney voice came from the gray oblong of the doorway. 
It said: “Beg pardon, sir, are you hungry, sir?” 

Five minutes later we were wolfing steak, potatoes, spinach, 
apple tart, and tea — and clean, cool water. I gave the cockney 
a pound note. 

We walked back through the cars of pain; 260 men lying in 
tiers. Some had lost arms; others, legs. Germans and Tommies, 
Anzacs and Italians and swarthy Indians. For them the war 
was over. And hate, too. “Bloke up ’ere wants water,” said a 
Tommy, pointing to the Italian above him. “ Tm and me 
could do with a fag apiece,” said an Aussie, thumbing toward 
a wounded German. 

We returned to our compartment, at peace with the world. 
At least, I was at peace. Something troubled the captain 
though. 

“You darned Americans,” he said, sleepily, “you always tip 
too much. Five bob would’ve been plenty.” 

We returned to Cairo by automobile from Alexandria. I had 
seen little in the desert to encourage me. Everywhere it had 
been the same story — always too little, too late. I had witnessed 
much of bravery, too much of courage — futile courage which 
couldn’t win without weapons. A few days after I returned to 
Cairo, the Germans attacked Crete. 
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Cjeoff is an old reporter friend of mine. We covered 
Europe together for years, and every few months we’d meet in 
Paris, Budapest, Rome, or Berlin in the old days. I hadn’t seen 
Geoff for nearly two years, not since one day in London, just 
before the war, when he told me he was joining up. He said he 
was sick of reporting. He said he hated diplomats and politi- 
cians. War was coming, he said, and they were doing nothing 
either to prepare for it or avoid it. Geoff said he wanted to 
fight. He was tired of talk and newsprint and of men of little 
faith and little knowledge. 

When I had arrived in Cairo, the gang had told me Geoff 
was in Greece. He’d joined the Army, as he said he’d do, and 
he was an officer in the New Zealand forces. Geoff was an 
Anzac even before he was a Britisher. I remembered him as 
a slight, sharp-featured little man, with burning blue eyes 
and an inexhaustible vitality, and I could see him fighting 
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Germans with the same grim look on his face he had worn that 
night he pounded a typewriter in the hotel in Munich. They 
evacuated Greece and Geoff didn’t come to Cairo, and we all 
worried about Geoff. Greece, you’ll remember, was just more 
of the same — one Englishman against five Germans, one 
British tank against fifteen German tanks, one Hurricane 
against twenty Messerschmitts. The British fought for nearly 
six weeks in Greece, bone and muscle against fire and steel, 
and then there was Navplion. The boys fought their way to 
the beach at Navplion as they’d fought free of France to 
embark at Dunkirk. In Cairo, we wondered what next. 

I was sitting in the main salon in Shepheard’s and thinking 
how like the movie conception of a harem the place looked, 
with its Byzantine columns and mosquelike high dome and 
the brightly striped silk coverings on the low couches with 
their mounds of pillows. It was cool in the salon. The doors 
and windows of the hotel had been shut to seal out the heat 
hurled from pavements and masonry by the relentless sun. 
I hoped vaguely that it would rain. I wished fervently that all 
the rich refugees who cluttered Cairo and Cairo’s better hotels 
would suddenly go away, because they reminded me of Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Athens. The light was uncertain, so I didn’t 
recognize Geoff at first. 

He’d grown square and sturdy with a face chiseled in 
bronze, and his eyes held a level look of fierce contempt. Geoff’s 
mouth cracked in a smile when he saw me, and that look left 
his eyes and he said, “Hello, guy.” And I said, “Hello, Geoff.” 
And he dropped onto the couch. He said he’d just returned 
from Crete. His legs were sunburned where his khaki shorts 
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ended and his long woolen socks began. His hands looked 
as though he’d been grubbing in nail kegs and tanning fluid, 
and they had been cut and scratched a thousand times and 
were healing. Otherwise, there wasn’t a mark on him that you 
could see. 

He said he was on the wagon. He said he was saving it up 
until later in the day. At six o’clock, he said, his leave would 
begin and he would be getting drunk, and would I join him? 
I said I would, and then I asked him how it had been in 
Crete. He just looked at me and said nothing, and I was trying 
to think of something else to say when he said, “It was awful. 
It was just bloody awful.” 

They didn’t mind the bombs. Except where bombs hit 
groups of men squarely, they didn’t do much damage. A bomb 
that explodes fifty yards away is harmless if you’re in a slit 
trench. It was the strafing that was bad. The Germans have 
developed the technique of strafing into a fine, cruel art. They 
strafe and scatter small fragmentation bombs that spread over 
a wide area, and there is nothing you can do about it but stand 
there and keep firing your Bren gun at the Messerschmitts, 
and there’s small percentage in that, because as you fire you 
give away where you are, and if the bombs don’t get you, 
then the next Heinie will. “They hosed us with bullets,” 
Geoff said. 

The men lay in zigzag trenches. They’d lie for three or four 
hours at a time, trying to shield themselves from the bullets. 
The German planes held the British in their trenches with the 
strafing, while near by they dropped paratroops by the 
hundred. One day they dropped 5,000 in a few hours, the 
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Germans falling out of the big Junkers planes thirty at a time, 
three planes at a time, three planes every seventy seconds. 

“After a while,” Geoff said, “you get used to strafing. You’re 
not afraid. You just lie there, your guts tied up inside you 
into one cold, painful lump. I remember finding an old news- 
paper lying in the dirt in the bottom of my trench. I pulled it 
out and started reading an article on agriculture. I read it 
all through and got drowsy and looked at the chap next to 
me, and he was sound asleep, and the Jerries were blasting us 
with bullets. Funny, isn’t it?” 

But the boys couldn’t sleep long. Once the strafing ceased, 
the enemy would come. Tommy guns blazing, mortars throw- 
ing 5- and 6-inch shells or mortar bombs from 5,000 yards. 
Some mortars! After a heavy strafing and mortar bombing, 
the boys would lift themselves up out of the trenches to face the 
enemy. They’d stumble out, bayonets agleam, and go for them. 

“I can’t figure it out,” Geoff said. “I always thought the 
German was pretty brave. But he isn’t, Frank. He’s no better 
than the Italian. The Jerry isn’t for steel. They’d turn and 
run and squeal like frightened pigs. Either he isn’t for steel 
or he had orders not to mix with us. When the German mixed 
with us, we gave him hell. The enemy’s losses must have been 
terrific. We butchered them, Frank. Still I think the German 
had orders not to mix it, because when he did, he lost the 
support of the mortars, and it made it harder for the Messer- 
schmitts to strafe and dive bomb.” 

Bit by bit he put together for me the pieces of the Cretan 
puzzle. And when he’d finished, he’d proved again what had 
already been proved. Courage alone can’t win battles, and so 
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far, in their ventures in Norway, France, and Greece, courage 
has been the Briton’s principal weapon. What Geoff had to say 
proved once again what every correspondent who has covered 
this war and the war in Spain already knew. It is that planes 
and tanks and rapid-fire arms will win every time over high 
faith and morale and rifles. More specifically, the battle of 
Crete showed the futility of any major military operation 
undertaken without superiority in the air and co-ordinated 
with at least equality in numbers of tanks and artillery and 
men in the field below. And Crete proved, too, that with aerial 
and armored equipment there must also be perfect ground 
organization insuring supplies of food, ammunition, water, 
fuel, medical attention, and replacements of every description. 

War is a craft, a highly technical craft, and in Crete the 
Germans demonstrated what skilled craftsmen they are. And 
they demonstrated that it is folly for any nation to oppose them 
with any makeshift military machine. No doubt, the British 
will profit by what they learned in Crete, but for America, too, 
there are innumerable lessons in what happened there. 

But there’s a long distance sometimes between things as 
generals would like to have them and conditions as they are. 
When you jolly well haven’t got air superiority or tank 
superiority, you’ve got to fight anyhow. Geoff reminded me 
of that, and the son of a certain important British politician 
reminded me of that, too, while we had a drink on the terrace 
at Shepheard’s. “We’ve just bloody well got to fight,” he said, 
“and hold the enemy, no matter what the odds. And we’re 
fighting for you Americans, old boy, fighting so that you’ll 
have time to get ready.” 
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Although, in yielding Crete, the British yielded an important 
strategic area, the punishment inflicted upon the Germans was 
of such proportions that the Nazi timetable for attack of the 
Middle East was seriously upset. German documents captured 
by the British showed that the Germans expected to conquer 
Crete in forty-eight hours, but the battle lasted eight days and 
the enemy was obliged to employ many times the number of 
troops and airplanes originally planned, which means what- 
ever striking power they’d accumulated for action against 
Egypt was proportionately reduced. 

The strength and at the same time the weakness of the 
German military machine was demonstrated in the captured 
operational orders for the seizure of Crete. These were as 
detailed as working drawings for the construction of a modem 
battleship. They listed what equipment paratroops were re- 
quired to carry, down to “pencil with point protector, handker- 
chief, and three ounces of toilet paper.” Those who are 
inclined to pooh-pooh the German use of the fifth columns 
might be disillusioned perhaps by the following excerpt of 
operational orders: 

Fifth-column men on the island of Crete, a proportion of whom 
are Cretan, will make themselves known to German troops by 
the password “Major Bock.” These people are to be marched 
[probably they meant conducted] to regimental battle head- 
quarters. 

So far as is known, this is the first direct documentary proof 
of German employment of fifth columnists as active partic- 
ipants in military tactics. 
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Here are further extracts from the captured documents, the 
full text of which covers hundreds of pages: 

Immediately locate and arrest important personalities, enemy 
divisional commanders, and other senior officers; members of 
the Greek Government; the mayor, bishop, and chief of police. 
These people may be used for hostages or in negotiations. 

Get interpreters. Write out from German-Greek pocket dic- 
tionary the most important points about these people for all 
commanders and junior commanders. All British subjects are 
to be provisionally arrested. If population offers resistance, ruth- 
less measures are to be taken, but otherwise spare them. 

People working in the fields are not to be allowed to go into 
town during the fighting. Requisition all means of transport 
immediately — motor vehicles, bicycles, and horse carts. 

There must be no individual looting. All stocks are to be seized 
immediately. The more important stocks of booty will be immedi- 
ately reported to the regiment. 

The divisional commander has forbidden the wearing of 
English uniforms. Units will be so instructed. 

Troops will be made familiar with the battle area by careful 
map study. The names of neighboring units are to be drilled into 
every man. It must be as though each man had jumped into his 
own country. Tasks and objectives will be drilled into the men 
word for word. Adjutants and company commanders will con- 
tinue reminding troops of the objectives. 

Troops must again be emphatically warned against hysterical 
firing in view of the ammunition situation. 

These documents disclose the German aptitude for organi- 
zation but they reveal, too, the German’s lack of imagination 
and his inability to improvise — a weakness which the German 
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High Command recognizes by drilling Nazi troops as carefully 
in their parts as Radio City Rockettes. One of these days 
somebody is going to surprise the Germans into a situation that 
their ballet masters failed to foresee, and when that time 
comes, it will be the turning point in the war against Germany. 

The foremost lesson Crete taught is that air superiority — 
a canopy of planes fending off the enemy bombers, paratroops, 
carriers, and fighter machines — must be insured before opera- 
tions on the ground below can succeed. But first let’s have a 
look at Crete, its position, topography, and size. The island 
lies just south of the Aegean Archipelago and about 60 miles 
southeast of the southernmost points of the Grecian Pelopon- 
nesos, an average of about 100 miles by air from the Greek 
mainland airports. The island is approximately 1 60 miles long 
and about 30 miles at the widest point. 

It is only about 225 miles by air from the main Cretan air- 
port at Herakleion, on the north shore of the island, to Tobruk 
on the northern Libyan coast, where the British hold what 
have been until now impregnable positions. 

In addition to Herakleion, there were airports also at 
Rethymno and Malemi, both on the north shore, the first east 
of Suda Bay, where there is a naval base and a good harbor, 
and the other on the western end of the island. A single road 
connects the towns, running the periphery of the island, which 
is ribbed longitudinally by a high range of mountains that 
tumble down to the sea to the north and south in rugged, 
heavily wooded hills. There are no clear areas that could be 
used as emergency landing fields. The only airports available 
to the Royal Air Force were those at Malemi, Herakleion, 
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and Rethymno, and these the Germans began bombing two 
days before they invaded with paratroops. The R.A.F. was 
obliged to clear out or lose their machines, and thereafter 
what air support the defenders of Crete got was what could 
be flown from the African mainland, and it’s a lot farther 
from Crete to R.A.F. bases in the western desert and on the 
Nile than it is from Greece to Crete or Crete to Tobruk. 

Air support for Crete, therefore, was impossible, and the 
British lost Crete even before the desperate hand-to-hand fight- 
ing on land began. The Germans were able to keep the air 
over Crete filled with planes which bombed all attempts of the 
Royal Navy to bring reinforcements to the island by sea. The 
harbors were filled with sunken or half-sunken merchantmen 
laden with guns and ammunition. In one action alone the 
British lost one light cruiser and three destroyers, and there was 
no doubt the losses in merchant shipping were relatively high. 
The Royal Navy did heroic work, however, in evacuating at 
least 15,000 of the British troops which were brought to Crete 
from Greece at the end of April. 

Since to have properly covered every part of the island with 
troops deployed to meet every possible surprise attack would 
have required from 100,000 to 150,000 troops, the British 
started with the double handicap of inadequate air support as 
well as a large deficit in ground troops. Once the Nazis had 
made the island untenable for the R.A.F., they began plaster- 
ing it with bombs. They bombed every square mile of the 
island, planting bombs with the methodical monotony of 
coolies planting rice. They bombed and machine-gunned 
civilians and troops, and one Australian officer who survived 
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the worst of it told me that it was worse than anything he had 
experienced in the World War of twenty-five years ago, when 
great numbers of guns of various calibers rained shells on 
men for days at a time. 

From general bombing the Germans then reverted to bomb- 
ing small restricted areas to clear the ground of defenders and 
facilitate the landing of their parachutists. This sort of bomb- 
ing was immediately followed by the scattering of the deadly 
fragmentation bombs and then machine-gunning, the planes 
coming low and the pilots seeking out their targets in the 
bush and the olive groves and the gullies with a ferocity un- 
equaled so far in this war. Bren guns didn’t stop them. 

“Sometimes the bullets clipping rocks and branches and 
men all about you sounded like the chatter of a million lawn 
mowers all at once,” Geoff said. 

And then came the paratroops. At first the British held their 
own. They fought in packs, hunting the parachutists down as 
you hunt boar, with the same merciless viciousness with which 
you hunt boar. For two or three days from May 20, when 
the paratroops started coming, the slaughter was incredible 
and there was hope the Germans might fail. The Royal Navy 
crushed a German attempt to make a large-scale landing by 
sea in caiques and larger ships. But the Nazis increased the 
rhythm, set the pace up to a maddening beat, and the para- 
troops began dropping out of the sky in overwhelming 
numbers. Their methods warrant the attention of any country 
building a paratroop army. 

The parachutists were as well drilled and as well articulated 
as the backfield of a crack football team. Every man knew his 
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job to the point that thought processes were unnecessary. He 
came out of his plane and, if he survived the sniping, was 
out of his parachute harness almost the moment he struck the 
ground. Often the British found they were receiving reasonably 
well-placed fire from paratroops two minutes after they’d 
landed. 

Each section leader or officer had a different colored 
parachute from the troops, or, if the parachutes were camou- 
flaged, the leaders would have chutes with special identifiable 
markings. The men rallied about their officers immediately 
they had landed, freed themselves from their chutes, and 
gathered up the equipment dropped with them. The troops 
came down armed with submachine guns, automatic pistols, 
and hand grenades. They carried no rations but were supplied 
with compact containers which carried an emergency medical 
kit, cigarettes, chocolate, writing materials, and three regular 
Army-issue contraceptives. 

Upon landing, the section leader fired a white Very light 
to indicate all’s well. He’d fire a red Very light if his section 
had run into trouble. A cluster of three white lights from the 
Very pistols would indicate, “We have gained our objective.” 

When the leaders fired red Verys, planes would arrive almost 
immediately over the region. The paratroops signaled what 
they wanted. They called for ammunition or direct assistance 
and they got what they wanted — mortars dropped in sections 
in long shockproof aluminum containers, or machine guns or 
grenades. Or if the paratroops required it, fighter planes would 
intensify the light ground bombing or strafing of the objectives 
the paratroops had been assigned to take. 
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The big Junkers troop carriers spilled thirty men at a time. 
They didn’t do so well with their gliders. These carried seven 
to ten men each, with equipment. Most of them pancaked in 
the trees or fields. Those the defenders didn’t get as they came 
down they got later with Mills bombs and machine guns. The 
Germans couldn’t manipulate the gliders as accurately as they 
could the planes, and frequently the gliders ran into ambushes. 

“But they did all right with the Junkers,” Geoff said. “I 
saw 167 planes land on one of the dromes on the second day 
of the fighting. They came right down. There was nothing we 
could do to stop them. I timed the planes. None stayed 
longer than two minutes. We couldn’t leave our positions to 
attack. We were being held there by the strafers. To have 
charged would have been sudden, certain death. And we 
couldn’t bring reinforcements up on the single road. The Ger- 
mans chewed it constantly with machine-gun bullets — and 
there you are.” 

The Germans dropped light field artillery in sections by 
parachute. They dropped no tanks, though there were scores of 
stories that they had. Against the German artillery the British 
had very few guns, most of them captured Italian seventy-fives. 
And the British had few tanks. The 1 50 the British had had in 
Greece were left behind after being put out of action. 

For that matter, it wasn’t till toward the end of the fighting 
that all of the troops defending Crete had rifles. Until the last 
couple of days there were four hundred men on the island 
still unarmed. The Germans struck before the British had time 
to be ready, although as long as three weeks before the 
Germans assaulted Crete, Winston Churchill admitted that 
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there had been large concentrations of German planes in 
southern Greece and that these concentrations had been 
effectively bombed by the R.A.F. Yet, in the three weeks 
between the time they evacuated Greece and the time the 
Germans struck at Crete, the British were unable to amass the 
arms and men on the island essential for its successful defense. 
For this there can be only one reason short of criminal neglect 
of bald facts, and it is that Britain could not rob the Nile 
defenses to save Crete and that General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
operating under handicaps that would have broken lesser men, 
refused to rob Peter to pay a dubious Paul. 

The Greek campaign, which required men and materials 
that were badly needed in the Nile and for the defense of 
North Africa, had already weakened the force of the Middle 
East. To have shipped large quantities of tanks and ammuni- 
tion and planes to Crete would have been tragic. Wavell 
perhaps sacrificed Crete to save Egypt; at any rate, he refused 
to embark on another large-scale venture predestined like 
those in Norway and Greece to failure. 

Tragic as the Crete affair was, it wasn’t completely a debacle. 
The men who died there didn’t altogether die in vain. Maybe 
Crete saved England. There is no doubt in the minds of those 
who saw the Cretan show that the German invasion of Crete 
was a small-scale working model of an invasion of England. 
But Hitler lost in the invasion of Crete his greatest weapon 
next to the airplane and the tank. He lost the element of 
surprise. 

British tacticians know now precisely how an air-borne 
invasion operates, and they have learned lessons therefrom. 
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And the German drive on Crete was costly. “We butchered 
them by the thousands,” Geoff told me, and he looked as 
though he’d gotten a few himself. And it will be some time 
before Germans can recuperate from the cost of Crete. It’s 
not known how many planes they lost, but they must have 
smashed up scores on the rocky beaches and badly surfaced 
airports and must have lost others from anti-aircraft and 
Bren-gun fire. 

The R.A.F. rained tons of bombs on the airport at Malemi, 
and from the air photos I’ve seen of the debris the R.A.F. 
left behind, the Nazis lost at least forty ships in that one raid. 
The defense of Crete started on May 20 and it collapsed on 
May 28, and they were probably the most expensive eight days 
Hitler had sustained until he tackled Russia. On the other 
hand, Crete is gone. 
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Soon after the defeats in Greece and Crete, General Wavell 
was replaced. He was sent to India — to a bigger and, as we 
shall see later, a far more important task. WavelTs successor 
was one of the ablest and one of the most likable of Britain’s 
invariably stiff-backed generals. 

We liked General Sir Claude John Eyre Auchinleck because, 
among other things, he talked our language. He spoke our 
language in more ways than one. He spoke an American 
English. Some twenty years ago, he, General Auchinleck, 
married one Miss Jessie Stewart, of Seattle, Washington, and 
that’s how he lost his British accent. Lady Auchinleck is the 
kind of general’s wife who will ambush you with olive pits — 
if you’re an intimate friend, mind — as you come up the front 
steps for a cocktail in the afternoon. She’s a charming and 
informal hostess. 
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Ever since 1930, Sir Claude has been one of the British 
Army’s leading exponents of armored warfare. That’s at least 
one of the reasons why, at the age of fifty-seven, when most 
careerists are beginning to hope they might become brigadiers, 
Sir Claude is a full general and commander in chief of the 
armies of the Middle East. 

Sir Claude talked tanks and muttered motorization while 
Hitler and Goering were still beer-hall roughs. It took him 
nearly eight years, but he pulled the Indian Army down off 
horseback and gave it motors. He wanted cavalry to move 
three hundred miles a day when its maximum speed was thirty, 
and he envisioned infantry marching into action at one 
hundred miles a day when its forward movement was limited 
to ten. He, like General Charles de Gaulle and General 
Giusseppe Douhet and Winston Churchill, was a man ahead 
of his time, a soldier who foresaw, as did General von Luden- 
dorff, that war would outgrow the mule-and-march era. 

Even three or four years ago, his concept of war was con- 
sidered radical and revolutionary, and it took five months of 
arguing with the famed Chatfield Committee on Indian 
Defence, which in 1938 ordered the modernization of the 
British Army in India, before it adopted his proposals. The 
official biography of General Auchinleck states merely that 
he was able “to put many of his ideas into effect.” 

The truth is that, for five months, General Auchinleck and 
his staff labored on blank maps of India tacked up on the walls 
of general headquarters in Simla, filling in, down to the last 
machine gun, where planes, tanks, motor transport, and rapid- 
fire armaments were needed. They proved to the Chatfield 
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Committee that the security of India depended upon having 
not camels and cavalry but tanks and armored cars; not sabers 
but tommy guns; not lookouts on hilltops but fast reconnais- 
sance planes; and not merely artillery but squadrons of mobile 
heavy artillery called bombers and squadrons of fighter planes 
to chase the enemy’s bombers. The potential attackers of India 
then were well-armed Russia and Germany, and General 
Auchinleck finally demonstrated to recalcitrant traditionalists 
who thought and fought war as Kipling knew it that India’s 
potential enemies could easily pry out of the British crown its 
most brilliant imperial jewel. 

Of all his names, the one that best fits General Auchinleck 
— which he pronounces Aw-kin-lek — is the straight-forward 
“John.” The Claude contrasts with his bearing of a well- 
conditioned light-heavyweight and could be set down to a fond 
error of Mother Auchinleck’s except that he got it because 
his father’s name was John Claude, and when they named 
him, they just reversed it. The Eyre is his mother’s family 
name, and the Auchinleck is Scottish from way back. Lady 
Auchinleck is Scottish too, a Stewart of Appin, and she’s very 
pretty. 

To his troops and to his staff, when he isn’t listening, Auchin- 
leck is “the Auk,” which is a contraction of his surname but 
tells more about him than Claude or John. He’s as direct 
as a monosyllable and as forthright as the crack of a pistol. 
Most generals, like most dictators, diplomats, prima donnas, 
and headwaiters, you approach sidewise, which is to say with 
real or diplomatically simulated diffidence. This man you meet 
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headlong. He dispels your diffidence and gives you a large, 
hard, dry hand to shake. 

He said he would be in the lobby of Shepheard’s Hotel at 
three o’clock that afternoon, and at three he was there. There 
was considerably more than six feet of him in a short-sleeved 
khaki shirt that was unbuttoned at the collar. He wore shorts 
and moved on ample dogs in the way of a man who knew 
exactly where they were taking him. 

He hadn’t had much sleep. He’d only just arrived from India, 
and at three o’clock that morning had taken over from General 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell. But his eyes were clear, blue- 
gray, and steady. They looked from under the overhanging 
ledge of a broad, slightly freckled brow. He’s just this side of 
being a redhead. His head is set on a powerful neck, and he 
has a clean jaw that suggests the strength of a broad, flat, 
phosphor-bronze spring. His mouth is straight and wide and 
his lips are dry, and he looks as though he forgot to shave his 
upper lip but it’s really a close-cropped mustache. 

He chose a cool, shadowy comer of the lobby and made the 
chair creak when he dropped into it. That he arrived promptly 
at three o’clock proved more than the obvious. It showed 
that the Auk doesn’t take siestas. At least, not unless it’s so 
hot it knocks you down. And after India, where it really does 
get hot, the Middle East seems cool as a refrigerated movie 
house to the Auk. Three o’clock in the afternoon is a poor time 
to make business appointments in Cairo, where it is sultry at 
three o’clock any afternoon. At that hour, everybody except 
those who keep themselves awake by blowing taxi horns and 
clanking bells and blackmailing sleepers into baksheesh by 
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cranking barrel organs under windows are taking a nap. But 
the Auk was there at three, and you had a hunch suddenly 
that lots of people would be skipping siestas thereafter in this 
highly important part of the world that’s fighting Hitler. 

The Auk came without a fly swish. The fly swish is an 
important accessory in the Middle East. It consists of about 
eighteen inches of horsetail tufted to a short leather handle 
with a thong to dangle it from the wrist. It’s used to keep the 
very affectionate flies of the Middle East at a distance. Every 
well-dressed officer carries one. When, at last, you break down 
and buy a fly swish, you’ve succumbed to the East and taken 
the lazy man’s way of dealing with the pests. The Auk believes 
in slapping them dead. His technique is interesting because 
he fights the same way. While he talks, he stalks a fly across 
the table so stealthily you don’t notice. He moves his thumb 
and third finger along until a fly is directly between them, and 
then very slowly he closes the pincer. His long poised forefinger 
comes down with the sure deftness of a brad hammer — just 
enough pressure to kill but not make a mess. 

“A general should choose his battlefield,” he was saying, 
“and oblige his enemy to fight on that battlefield and no other. 
He must choose his objectives and then prepare. He must 
prepare thoroughly and engage the enemy, knowing down to 
the last bullet what he’s got and how he’s going to use it ” 

He refused a cigarette. The Auk doesn’t smoke. He likes a 
drink of whisky and soda, and preferably beer, but he doesn’t 
smoke. He’s a hot-weather fighter, and he discovered on the 
northwest frontier and in the deserts of India and Mesopo- 
tamia that smoking accelerates the drying out the body tissues 
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undergo when water is scarce, and water is always scarce in 
the desert. 

He stalked another fly. “Sure we can win the war,” he said. 
“Sure we can win it. But it’s got to be won in Germany, 
perhaps in Austria. We’ve got to bring the war to the enemy. 
Our battlefield is his own back yard. Napoleon was beaten 
that way. And it’s the only way. Anything short of the decisive 
total defeat of Germany will mean what?” He looked up and 
stuck his chin out. “It will mean a patched-up peace. Germany 
in control of all of Europe will turn around and offer peace. 
You wait and see. And that will be a decisive moment. Accept- 
ance of any peace would be nothing but an armistice, and then 
it would begin all over again.” And his forefinger came down. 
A miss. 

“But where could Germany be attacked?” 

“I don’t know now how we will get at them. But there will 
be some way. Something will turn up, and if nothing does, 
then we will have to make a battlefield.” 

In recent weeks, .several things had happened to build 
morale in this part of the world. Last April, Cairo wallowed 
in gloom. The conversations of war correspondents dripped 
with it and rich refugees cried it into their dry martinis. Even 
those apostles of reserve, the diplomats, reflected it, and in 
high places and low there was a profound concern for the 
security of Egypt and the Middle East as palpable as the 
brooding solemnity of the Nile. Everybody knew that Wavell 
held this battle front with a shoestring’s worth of tanks, planes, 
and guns. Everybody seemed to know except the Germans. 

Contributing to the dejection were rumors that the American 
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planes that had arrived were no good, and a few numskulls 
freely predicted the tanks that were coming wouldn’t be any 
better. A stonewall censorship that kept the foreign press — 
the Americans — disgruntled didn’t help matters. 

And then the Tomahawks were found to be a few revs 
better than the Hurricanes. The Martins ran away from the 
Messerschmitts, and the American tanks began arriving in an 
even flow. Those tough gentlemen who pulled Benito Mus- 
solini’s empire down around his ears in Ethiopia — the South 
Africans — came up with their American trucks and their tanks 
and their American planes. They took over in the western 
desert from weary Aussies and Anzacs and Tommies and 
things brightened. Finally, Germany wheeled into Russia, 
and in Cairo, as in Keokuk and Kankakee, everybody said, 
“Whoops ! Hitler has done it now !” 

The German invasion of the U.S.S.R. came as a major 
piece of bullish information. Actually, it did provide time to 
armor the Middle East. 

By mid-June the grapevine had it that “radical changes” 
were coming. Britain, busy at home with a thousand problems 
of defense, had treated the Middle East as a stepchild. But it 
became obvious to Winston Churchill that reorganization was 
needed in Cairo. It became clear to the Prime Minister that 
the Middle Eastern show couldn’t be written, directed, and 
produced by one man. Wavell was not only writer, director, 
and producer, but in his spare time had to see to the publicity 
and occasionally jump in and play a leading part. It was too 
much for one man. Churchill named three men to do his work. 

Most important of these was the Auk. He was the star. He 
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was leading man, and observers were gratified that he brought 
to the Middle Eastern theater something more than his strong 
profile. 

Next in importance, or at least in rank, was the tall, person- 
able Captain Oliver Lyttleton, who became a sort of producer, 
at least in the sense that if the show lays an egg the finger is 
on him. It will be Lyttleton’s job to determine priorities in the 
unloading and distribution of the tons of material being de- 
bouched by American ships in Red Sea ports. He organized 
transport and set up the organization required to see to it that 
American tanks and planes, which he admits are of “the finest 
possible quality,” aren’t mishandled by untrained craftsmen. 
It came out, at last, that the early dissatisfaction with American 
“tools” was due almost entirely to the fact they were put into 
the hands of men who didn’t know how to use them. 

On the recommendation of Captain James Roosevelt and 
other American observers who had a look at the situation, the 
business of unloading, assembling, and maintaining American 
planes and tanks was taken over by American workers familiar 
with our machines and methods. 

Furthermore, Lyttleton was to handle the publicity and put 
up the posters and soften up the censorship. At mid-July, 
great progress had already been made, and relations between 
the press and censors had improved so much that it was not un- 
usual for a reporter to ask a censor to come out and have a 
drink. 

In his spare time, War Cabinet-member Captain Lyttleton 
looked after relations between the British Government and the 
Free French and with the Negus in Addis Ababa. But while 
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it would appear that Captain Lyttleton’s job was in itself almost 
too much for one man this wasn’t so. He had an able aide, and 
his name is General Haining. General Haining’s title is “In- 
tendant General.” That’s a title and his is a function which 
hasn’t been used in modem warfare. Title and job died with 
Napoleon, who, it seems, always had an intendant general. 
Although Lyttleton had the last word on priorities, General 
Haining will be the man on the spot to see to it that the 
Army gets its tanks first if the Army needs tanks more urgently 
than the airforce needs planes. 

Since the Middle East is called a theater, and what goes on 
there the British insist is a “show,” General Haining must 
necessarily be stage manager, or maybe just property man. 
Anyhow, the show can’t go on without him. 

With this distribution of labor, the Auk is left a strong 
supervisory hold on the whole business — a sort of financial 
interest in the play — the right to pick his supporting cast and 
complete unhindered control of operations. The Auk, in other 
words, can limit himself strictly to the business of being a 
soldier. 

And for that role the Auk has served a long and honorable 
apprenticeship. It began with Wellington and Sandhurst and 
a subaltern assignment to the 62nd Punjab Regiment in the 
Indian Army in 1 904. Although of Scottish origin Auchinleck 
is an Ulsterman. His family moved to Northern Ireland 
several generations ago, and maybe it’s a coincidence and 
maybe it’s just that Northern Ireland breeds soldiers that 
three of the topmost jobs in the British Army are held by 
Ulstermen. Field Marshal Sir John Dill and General Sir Alan 
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Brooke, Commander in Chief of the British Home Forces, 
also come from Northern Ireland. 

Auchinleck himself was bom almost literally with the roll 
of drums in his ears at Aldershot, the heart of military England, 
where his father was stationed. The Auk was bom in 1884. 
Papa Auchinleck later became a colonel in the Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

In 1914, the Auk went with his regiment to Egypt, and 
when the Turks attacked the Suez Canal in December of that 
year, he was with a machine-gun section on the eastern, and 
therefore Turkish, and therefore decidedly the wrong, side of 
the canal. He fought his way out of that extremely tough 
situation and later went to Aden and Mesopotamia, where 
he spent three years of the war and distinguished himself 
sufficiently to win the D.S.O., the Croix de Guerre, the Order 
of the British Empire, and to be breveted a lieutenant colonel. 

After a period as an instructor at the Staff College he lost 
whatever bent he might have had as a writer, because he spent 
tedious weeks rewriting the Army regulations. He was ap- 
pointed in 1933 to the command of the Peshawar Brigade. 
For three years he fought the Afghan tribesmen on the north- 
west frontier. For three years he fought on the Khyber Pass, 
and he was “British Soldier in India in the best traditions of 
Kipling and Yeats-Brown” and his conduct of the Mohmand 
Campaign in 1935 is still regarded for its daring and skillful 
employment of men and guns as what the official sketch of 
the Auk calls “A Classic.” 

From officers who fought with him and knew him in that 
campaign, I learned independently that the Auk saved a 
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victory from what might have been disaster due to the soldierly 
bungling of others. It was then that he proved conclusively 
that mechanization of the Indian Army was indispensable, for 
he demonstrated that proper co-ordination between airplanes 
and tanks will beat horses and camels. The details of exactly 
what happened, however, remain one of those gentlemanly 
secrets the Army keeps religiously, and since the Auk will 
probably wind up this war as one of the few generals who will 
not have written a book about it or about his life, what he 
did on the Khyber will remain locked up in his own modesty. 

But I did learn that in battle he is calm and decisive. He 
likes to sit on a rock by himself and watch everything that’s 
going on. His aides leave him strictly alone and stand at a 
respectful distance. His orders are concisely utilitarian : “Open 
with those 25-pounders, six rounds on position 238”; “we 
move now”; or “see to your water. We’ll move across that 
desert and take the enemy on the flank. Damn ! I wish I had 
some tanks.” 

In 1936, Auchinleck became deputy chief of the General 
Staff in India, and from then until 1938 worked for the 
modernization of the Indian Army both through the Chatfield 
Commission and later as commander in chief of the British 
forces in India. When war came, he was a major general 
commanding the Meerut district. He flew home in January 
1940 to assume command of the fourth corps, and in May 
went to Norway as commander of the British Expeditionary 
Forces. 

When the Auk was named as C-in-C in the mideast, Joe 
Goebbels leaped to the radio to announce that the British had 
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“replaced their Napoleon of the desert with their Napoleon of 
Retreats.” This was an allusion to Auchinleck’s withdrawal 
from Narvik. But Joe got it wrong. Auchinleck didn’t retreat. 
He was ordered home because France had collapsed and Dun- 
kirk wasn’t over yet, and the British needed the Auk and his 
men to help meet the invasion that looked certain then. The 
Auk got his boys out of shelled and bombed Narvik without 
losing a man. 

For five months General Auchinleck served as commander 
in chief of the Southern Command in England, during which 
time his task was to help secure the coast against invasion, 
and then was appointed to command in India, from where 
he came to Cairo. 

For fun, the Auk likes to walk. He is up at dawn, has a 
brisk tramp in the gardens out at Zoheria, where he’s taken 
over Archie’s house, and is ready for work by six-thirty or 
seven. He likes parties, and he and Lady Auchinleck have a 
reputation for suffering stuffed shirts unhappily, which means 
that their social activities lack the starched formality of Poona- 
bred Indian officers. This tough six footer likes to garden and 
make things grow, and he swings a mean tennis racket when- 
ever he gets time. His work day will run from twelve to 
fourteen hours and up because he likes soldiering. To Allenby, 
war was a distasteful business. But you get the feeling the Auk 
enjoys it. 
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XII Enigmas of the Middle East 

(A) PALESTINE AND ARABY 


Every reporter has a favorite battlefield. He thinks of the 
world in terms of his particular section of it. To reporters in 
London, the Battle of Britain was the ultimate battle to decide 
the fate of man. To the correspondents assigned to the Far 
East, the survival or downfall of Corregidor decides the life or 
death of democracy. 

Balkan correspondents wrote millions of words detailing 
how the future of civilization was to be decided in the rugged 
mountains of those tired lands of the bridge between Europe 
and Asia. In Budapest, I met men who sought eloquently to 
convince me that as Hungary went so went central Europe 
and so would go* the war. How often have you read “. . . who 
holds Vienna, holds the destiny of Europe”? 

You could have found any number of generals and 
journalist-strategists who insisted that the key battlefield in 
this war was Malaya and that the fulcrum of victory or defeat 
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was Singapore. Because of certain geographic truths, this was 
partially correct. Similarly, the Middle East is a vital battle- 
field. Not because the great von Ludendorff said so, but again 
due to patent geographic facts of life. Von Ludendorff, in 1925 
or 1926, told my friend Tibor Eckhardt, then leader of the 
Hungarian Agrarian Party and one of the ablest political 
students in the world, that in “the war to come, North Africa 
will be the decisive battleground. . . .” 

Von Ludendorff said more. He predicted that the new war 
would see the obsolescence of field artillery. It would be 
replaced, he told Eckhardt, by the airplane. He said infantry- 
men would carry rapid-fire weapons. He foresaw the large- 
scale employment of tanks and armored vehicles and — this 
part of his dire promise is yet to be fufilled but may well be 
realized before the struggle is ended — the use of poison gases in 
the last phases of the conflict. 

Von Ludendorff predicted that a new Germany would 
emerge within a decade from the time in which he spoke. He 
saw this Germany conquering all Europe and he saw it meet- 
ing the forces of Great Britain in North Africa in the penulti- 
mate Great Battle of the War for Domination of the World. 
The final battle would be for Asia, that vast region of some 
billion and a half inhabitants beyond Suez, eastward to Japan 
and the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. All this von 
Ludendorff told Eckhardt. Eckhardt has it all down in a neat 
script in his personal diary. What von Ludendorff said, Eck- 
hardt repeated to many democratic statesmen. None heeded 
or, if they did, none translated into preparedness what von 
Ludendorff prospected. 
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The Middle East is my favorite battlefield. Rightly or 
wrongly, partly owing to von Ludendorff’s indubitably accurate 
forecast, and partly because I know more intimately than any 
other that particular battlefield known as the Middle East, I in- 
cline to the belief that it represents one of the most impor- 
tant stages of the war. 

The Middle East includes Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, and Yemen 
and Aden or, roughly, the lands of Araby. It overlaps into 
Libya and Morocco on the west, and deep into the Caucasus, 
into the Azerbaijan in the east, into Soviet Russia. Taken as a 
whole, the Middle East represents the western gateway or 
front door into the fabulous riches of Asia, just as the Malay 
Peninsula and related areas represent the back door. In itself, 
the Middle East, a burned and torrid land of desert and barren 
mountains upon which there seems to have descended a 
psoriasis of rock and sand and over which hatred lies like a 
miasma, is also fabulously rich. It is one of the world’s chief 
sources of oil. 

It has been, historically, one of the world’s prime sources 
of religious strife too. But in this regard, much rubbish has 
been written. Repeatedly, the experts have predicted an Arab 
rebellion against the British, who largely dominate the lands 
of Araby politically, economically, or militarily. The rebellion 
has failed to materialize. For this there is an excellent reason. 
British “imperialism” has brought roads, schools, sanitation, 
and a tangible increment in material benefits to the Moham- 
medan millions who live in the Middle East. And through this 
same British imperialism the Arab world has achieved a 
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measure of that independence which Islamic nationalism has 
so long coveted. 

Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, for centuries the vassals of the 
Turks, for some four hundred years the subordinate peoples of 
the old Ottoman Empire, emerged from the last Great War 
as free and independent. Trans- Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 
tine all enjoy at least fractional freedom under the mandate 
system. Intramural hatreds have been largely suppressed. The 
economics of these various nations or territories have been 
stabilized under a lightly exercised British suzerainty. Only one 
major hatred remains in Araby — that between the Arab and 
the Jew — and that hatred Britain failed to solve. So long as 
Palestine and the Zionist idea and the Balfour principles sur- 
vive, that long will there be strife in Araby. But let’s look at 
the Middle East from a purely military point of view and let’s 
examine whether it is true that the Arabs, as the Axis would 
have us believe, are ready to turn on their British masters. 

The popular belief is that Rome and Berlin have under- 
mined Britain in these lands. I found this only partly true. 
In all Arab nations there are chieftains who are “out” and 
want to get “in.” There was Segid Rashid Ali El-Gailani in 
Iraq. He staged a Nazi-inspired revolt to seize power in 
Iraq, but he was roundly beaten by the Iraqis themselves, 
with British aid. There was in Palestine the Haj Amin al 
Husseini, known to his followers as “Red Beard.” He fled 
when hostilities broke out, and was last reported in Berlin. 
True, Hitler’s chief agent in the Arab lands, the ubiquitous 
Herr Doktor Fritz Grobba, did good work for the Axis in 
Iraq, Iran, and elsewhere. He dispensed cash and favors to 
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the “outs,” to all politicians who wanted power in Islam 
and didn’t care how they achieved it. But the Axis never 
reached the really important leader of the Arab world, vener- 
able old Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia. He has remained 
loyal to Great Britain and to the Standard Oil Company of 
California! We, England and the United States, still have the 
oil of Araby. 

For years, Rome courted the Imam Yahya Bin Muhammad 
Hamid ed Din, ruler of Yemen, second largest state in Arabia. 
Ibn Saud controls the destinies of nearly five million Arabs 
and the Imam Yahya those of about 3,500,000. I recall the 
numerous receptions and the Fascist fuss they made over the 
Imam Yahya in Rome back in 1935 and 1936. The Fascists 
looked to the Imam Yahya to lead his Arabs in an invasion of 
Aden Protectorate, which commands the southern entrance to 
the Red Sea. The Imam, perhaps even Ibn Saud, might have 
collaborated with the Italians more closely had the Italians 
demonstrated greater power than they have so far in this war. 
But the Italians proved too weak to hold Ethiopia, across the 
Aden straits from Yemen. The Imam received with simpering 
graciousness all the favors bestowed upon him in the Eternal 
City when Mussolini’s star was in the ascendancy, but now 
that Mussolini’s star is out, the Imam sits in his palace and 
counts the benefits of friendship with Britain. If there’s any- 
thing Arabs and the Arab world understand, it is power, and 
Britain militarily holds the upper hand in the Middle East. 

Moreover, the Arabs know that with America’s entry into 
the war, victory against the Axis is assured. They see the 
creation in Eritrea, on the northeast coast of Africa, on the 
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shores of the Red Sea, of an African “Arsenal of Democracy.” 
This means assembly plants, factories, gasoline depots, new 
towns, sanitation, the establishment on the Red Sea of new and 
important ports and revolutionary changes in the political 
and economic life of Africa and the Arabian Peninsula. The 
Arabs know that the United States has no territorial ambitions 
anywhere in the world and that, therefore, only benefits can 
possibly accrue to them from an Anglo-American victory. 
They’ll remain faithful and, if they fight at all, it will be on the 
side of the Allies and not on the side of the Axis. 

Only one point of tangency does the Arab world have with 
the Axis. This is on the Jewish question. The Arab hates the 
Jew, and try as anyone will lightly to pass off the differences 
between Jew and Arab, to describe the Arab as a “Jew on 
horseback,” and to call upon the common Semitic origin of 
the two peoples, the fact remains that each hates the other. 
This antagonism expresses itself in Palestine more clearly than 
elsewhere. 

Elsewhere, the Arab, when stripped of his religious fanati- 
cism and his vague longings for Pan-Islam, must admit that 
life under British protection, or even domination, has not been 
too bad for him. In Palestine, however, he has a more sub- 
stantial complaint. He can, anyhow, make out a better case 
against Britain than he can in Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
or anywhere else in the Arab lands. His particular irritation 
is with the fact that a “foreign peoples” have been trans- 
planted to Arab soil. The Jews come back at the Arab with the 
claim that Palestine is not Arab, not Mohammedan, but 
Jewish, theirs by historic religious claims. The conflict over 
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Palestine arises out of psychologic intangibles, and the whole 
question defies solution unless both sides become willing to 
make generous concessions in the interests of peace. I went 
to Palestine, frankly, a pro-Arab. I came away with new respect 
for the Zionist cause and with new regard for the physical, 
moral, and spiritual durability and ruggedness of the Jew. 
This is what I saw' in Palestine, the “Much Promised Land.” 

For more than a year after war began, there existed in 
Palestine a phantom army. It wasn’t much of an army as 
armies go, nowadays — 10,000 men, maybe, and most of them 
had never even shot a rabbit with a .22. This army never 
paraded and it had no band. It lived only by night. Then it 
drilled furtively behind the wind-sculptured sand dunes on 
the desert’s edge. By day, it merged back into the fife of the 
streets and fields of that new country. 

This army’s uniforms were overalls, denim shorts, and 
shirts, or whatever its soldiers happened to be wearing when 
they knocked off work. They were bronzed, determined men 
who work with hammers, saws, picks, shovels, plows, and air 
drills, or they drive trucks. They were all Jews, and to them 
Palestine was something more than a word in a headline, or 
an emotion, or a piece of land about the size of Vermont 
lying between the Mediterranean and the Jordan River. To 
them Palestine is an idea, a dream to be fulfilled. 

Physically and morally they were hard men, in the way 
men become hardened by work and suffering. Long after 
curfew sounded, they drilled in small detachments wherever 
they were reasonably safe from the spies of the Arabs or the 
vigilance of police patrols. They did the manual of arms with 
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wooden guns. They marched and countermarched and de- 
ployed in mock guerrilla war over sands still hot from the 
noonday sun, on rocks that bruised and cut them in the dark. 

Despite precautions and the alertness of sentries, small bands 
were occasionally spotted. That meant arrests, jail, and the 
third degree. At least five hundred were arrested and sweated. 
But the British authorities haven’t been able to find out where 
their real rifles and machine guns and grenades were hidden. 

Existence of this secret army was the best possible proof 
that the British policy in Palestine has not been successful in 
welding the objectives of two powerful faiths, Islam and 
Judaism, any more than the British have been able to solve 
the problem of Ireland, which in emotional and psychological 
aspects the Palestinian question closely resembles. 

That the Jews, a non-belligerent people who’ve been histori- 
cally taking it instead of dishing it out, resolved to have an 
army shows they expected trouble. They know that one day, 
on that soil that provided the stage for the noble and the 
ignoble of the Bible, with its glorious past, its turbulent present, 
and uncertain future, they must fight the Arab for supremacy. 
For the Jew it is fight or perish in Palestine. The Jew, who 
never fought before, has decided to kill or be killed that his 
dream might live. 

The Jew and the Arab have only one thing in common. 
They both know that Britain has undertaken to do the impos- 
sible in Palestine. The Bible promised Palestine to the Jews, 
the Koran gave it to the Arabs. Britain, with her infinite ability 
to compromise until the last possible moment, promised it to 
both the Arabs and the Jews. 
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Just as relations between two human beings must inevitably 
collapse when they are founded on lies or half-truths, so must 
the present setup in Palestine break down or be radically 
revised if Arab and Jew are to live side by side in peace. 
Palestine began all wrong. Back in 1915, the Turks threatened 
the Suez Canal, Britain’s gate-valve from the Mediterranean 
to the East and India. Britain and her ally, France, decided 
to extend their imperial influence in the Near and Middle East 
by smashing the Ottoman Empire. 

And this they did with the Arab revolt in the deserts, ably 
led by the romantic Colonel Lawrence. In a letter to the 
sheriff of Mecca, in 1915, Sir Henry McMahon, British com- 
mander in chief in Cairo, promised the Arabs independence, 
national and political autonomy over a wide area between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, as a reward for their 
help in breaking the back of the Ottoman Empire. 

Until Jerusalem and Damascus fell, and the Turk was 
beaten, the Allies of the first World War were secondary 
Powers in the Mediterranean. Until General Allenby rolled 
across the Jordan with his pith-helmeted troops, and the Holy 
City fell, the Allies were losing the World War, their shipping 
constantly menaced in the Middle Sea, their communications 
to the East in jeopardy. 

It wasn’t until after the last war that it was disclosed that 
Britain and France had made impossible promises to the Arabs, 
that between them, in the Sykes-Picot Treaty of 1916, they had 
decided to divide the Arab lands in two spheres of influence. 

In November 1917 came the Balfour Declaration, which 
promised the Jews a “national home” in Palestine, provided 
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the religious and civil interests of the native population were 
not violated. Britain established this Jewish home for two 
reasons. The first was that England, fundamentally a liberal 
nation and instinctively concerned with the difficulties of 
oppressed minorities, had a deep regard for the Jews and their 
problems and sincerely wanted to help them. Second, 
England wanted the support of the financially powerful Jews 
of the United States. 

But the lambs and lions refused to play. The Arab resented 
the Jew, who made the desert burgeon with oranges and fruits 
and vegetables just as the Bible said the children of Israel 
should do. Black-uniformed troops of Britain, with bayonets 
and bandoliers, guard the Wailing Wall to prevent the Jew 
from being massacred while he prays. Units of the Black 
Watch guard the Holy Sepulcher itself, for three faiths claim 
the Holy Land — Judaism, Christendom, and Islam. 

That army of ten thousand Jews wasn’t as puny as it sounds. 
There are six thousand other Jews who will join up. These are 
members of the Palestinian police force. They are called Super- 
numeraries. They are expert in the use of firearms. By the time 
the army is needed to protect the property and lives of four 
hundred thousand Jews, there will be others to join it, and 
Palestine, which already has a flag, will also have its legions. 

It is absurd, however, to believe that an army of two hundred 
thousand, as was prospected in a recent announcement in 
Washington, could possibly be raised in Palestine. You can’t 
raise an army so large from a population of only four hundred 
thousand Jews. It might be possible to put into uniforms, arm, 
and equip an army of two hundred thousand, or even half 
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a million Jews drafted from all Jewry — in America, England 
and elsewhere — but not merely from Palestine. 

One Jewish legion fought with the British in Greece. It 
consisted of about two thousand men. They died covering the 
British retreat from the beaches of the Pelopennesos. They 
helped prove to a doubting “Aryan” world that Jews can fight 
as desperately, as bravely as anyone else when they have some- 
thing to fight for. The creation now of a large Jewish Army 
would go a long way toward dispelling some of the prejudices 
against the Jews which still, unfortunately, exist. It would 
quiet, perhaps forever, those snide individuals who like to 
whisper behind the backs of their hands that the Jew has no 
guts. 

At present, Palestine’s phantom army serves only as a re- 
serve to fall back on in the event of a sudden British defeat in 
the Middle East, a possibility which grows less and less proba- 
ble as the war progresses. For while there are British Dragoons, 
Yeomen, Tommies, and Aussies in Palestine, the Arabs will 
not dare attack the Jews. But what happens when these 
troops are shifted to other sectors of the Middle Eastern war 
theater, or, with the war ended successfully, when they sail for 
home? The Jews know. The Arabs will come down out of the 
hills again. Bombs will burst in the night, and bullets will 
whine. That’s why the Jews have created an army. 

Probably because she recognized the fact that she never 
has defined the territorial extent of the national home she 
promised the Jews or the extent of the political home she 
promised the Arabs, Britain, ever since obtaining a League of 
Nations mandate over Palestine twenty-two years ago, has 
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employed compromise in dealing with the two groups. Con- 
cessions were made to the Jews at the expense of the Arabs, 
and vice versa. To atone for the first big concession in favor 
of the Jews — the right to establish a homeland in the Holy 
Land — Britain placated the Arabs by restricting Jewish immi- 
gration and limiting the amount of land the Jews might buy 
from the Arabs. She took definite steps toward granting the 
Arabs some form of political autonomy. 

These concessions the British have been obliged to make 
to combat Fascist-Nazi penetration in the anti-Semitic Arab 
world. Propaganda and money from totalitarian tills and guns 
from dictatorial arsenals were somewhat effective in uniting 
the native population against the Jews if not in turning the 
Arabs against Britain. 

The activities of authoritarian agents in the Near and 
Middle East were particularly effective during the 1936-39 
Arab revolt. This period coincided significantly with the golden 
era of dictatorship in Europe. The argument that Hitler and 
Mussolini were unable to spread their anti-Semitic poison and 
their defiance of democracy because the natives lacked radios 
is silly. I found radios in every Arab village I visited. Every 
local cafe had one, bought by the proprietors on the install- 
ment plan — from American, British, or French dealers in 
Palestine, Lebanon, or Syria. 

Arabs gather every evening to listen to the sweet music 
from Bari and Berlin while they drink their coffee. They like 
the radio after they quit work in the banana plantations or 
potash plants down where the Dead Sea lies like a greasy blue 
puddle on the dun-colored desert near Jericho. 
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Arab chauffeurs, guides, and businessmen proved to me that 
if the dictators have something more than mere anti-Semitism 
to offer, Britain might have a widespread native revolution on 
her hands. 

“Hitler’s right about the Jews,” one Arab said. “We ought 
to kill them all. Look — ” we were rolling along through the 
rich orange groves of the coastal plain “ — the Jews own all 
this. Every piece of land that’s worth having they own. That 
isn’t right.” 

He was silent when I reminded him that, after all, the 
Arabs sold the land to the Jews and received good gold in re- 
turn. After deep thought, he said: “Yes, but if the Jews con- 
tinue to come in great numbers, there will be no land left — 

only this ” and he pointed to the deforested hills that 

flanked the road on the right. Farther on, we came to where 
Arabs were plowing. They used a stick with a spike for a 
plowshare, or the sharp root of an olive curved by nature 
into a plow. The Jews use tractors. 

“Maybe — ” he said thoughtfully, “maybe we would be 
better off under the Turks ” 

Arabs who shared these opinions followed the leadership of 
the mufti, A 1 Husseini. For a long time after war began, he 
pulled the wires of his temporal and spiritual leadership of 
Palestinian Arabs from Bagdad. His messages entered Pales- 
tine and penetrated into Trans-Jordan, Iran, and Yemen 
with the migratory shepherds and the caravans. It was a 
message well understood in that part of the world, where to 
kill an infidel is to get an M in Mecca. 

The mufti had some religious training, and in 1921 was 
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appointed chairman of the Supreme Moslem Council and 
Mufti of Jerusalem. He is a crafty, wily politician distinguished 
by two qualities — sincerity and perseverance. 

He hates the British. When he talks of them, his beard 
bristles as though it were charged with static electricity. It 
was he who led the civil insurrection of 1936-39. Caught, he 
was exiled. He doesn’t mind taking money from any dictator 
or other agent for the overthrow of British rule. He wants 
money, arms — he promises nothing, is a friend to all enemies 
of England. 

His one supreme ambition is to be proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam. This would give him religious hegemony over all the 
Arabs of the Moslem country — forty million souls. The Caliph- 
ate was abolished with the death of its last great chief, King 
Hussein of Mecca, and there are now three aspirants — the 
mufti, King Faruk of Egypt, and King Ibn Saud of Arabia or 
one of his sons. 

King Faruk leaned on Italy and Benito Mussolini, self-pro- 
claimed Protector of Islam, for support. It would appear, 
definitely, that King Faruk’s prop is broken. Ibn Saud played 
ball with the British. He, or one of his sons, after an English 
victory, will be most likely to succeed to the Caliphate if ever 
again it is re-established. The mufti gambled on Germany to 
win and, confident of an Axis victory, awaits his honors in 
Berlin. 

Of Arab antagonism for the Briton or, for that matter, for 
any white infidel, a reporter in Palestine becomes quickly 
aware. A walk through the dark sooks, the fetid market places, 
or a visit to an Arab cafe, is enough. The resentment is as 
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thick as the boiled coffee and sugar they drink. It is as obvious 
as the lack of the song of a bird in the wilderness — for there 
are no birds in Palestine, and the countryside is dead, bald, 
as though a great plague had settled down upon it. Only in 
the coastal plain and the region near Jerusalem, where brave 
and determined men have caused things to grow in an ex- 
hausted earth, is there life. Beyond the plain there is only 
death and hatred. The second World War has brought to 
Palestine its first serious economic depression and has ac- 
centuated the Arab-Jewish population problem. There are 
about eight hundred thousand Arabs to four hundred thou- 
sand Jews. This ratio of two to one is carefully maintained by 
the English at the insistence of the Arabs. As nazism radiated 
outward from Berlin, the flow of refugees to Palestine in- 
creased and the economic situation, unemployment, and relief 
have become acute. 

Foreseeing an increase in the number of eligibles for settle- 
ment in the Holy Land with Germany spreading in central 
Europe, the British Government, in May 1939, issued her 
famous “white paper” limiting to 75,000 the number who 
could enter for the ensuing ten years. The Jews protested. 
They demonstrated. A few Jewish heads were cracked by 
British billies in the streets of Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

Wherever there is a British law, there is a Jew to circumvent 
it. As racial nihilism advanced through Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Poland, the Jews of 
Palestine organized ways to bring in fellow refugees in spite 
of the regulations. A traffic in humans sprang up in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Secret organizations co-operated with pirate profiteers who 
owned Greek or Turkish ships. Together they worked out a 
racket that provided fabulous profits for a few and salvation 
for thousands. The refugees from the Nazi-Fascist areas fil- 
tered down to Greek or Turkish ports. There they were loaded 
onto the pirate boats, paying as high as $400 per head for a 
passage normally costing $60 in first-class cabins with bath. 
Their berths were in the dark, stinking holds of foul, unsea- 
worthy tubs. 

The ships sailed as near as they dared to the Palestinian 
coast at points where small boats from shore met them to take 
off their cargo of refugees. At first the British authorities, 
aware that these people, scared and sick and penniless, had 
nowhere else to go, closed their eyes to the traffic. But the 
Arabs screamed. Then the British had to do something. They 
banned the traffic, made it a criminal offense to aid the 
refugees. A coast-guard patrol was organized. 

But the pirates were making too much money to be so 
easily discouraged. They obtained other ships and loaded these 
to the gunwales with passengers. On dark nights they would 
beach the ships. There was nothing for the coast guard to do 
but rescue the refugees. 

Men, women, and children — often babies bom on board 
without medical aid — were landed in Palestine without pass- 
ports or any papers of identification. Most of the time they 
had no money, no clothes. Sometimes they swam ashore in 
bathing suits. At least twenty thousand have come into 
Palestine illegally through the pirate traffic since the outbreak 
of war. This has meant for the Holy Land an oversupply of 
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doctors, lawyers, dentists, and engineers — you find their shin- 
gles in dismal rows in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Nablus, Haifa, and 
Jaffa, in Hebrew and English characters. 

The oversupply of doctors in Palestine is only matched by 
the oversupply of oranges, the other hom of the Palestinian 
dilemma. What mistakes the Jews have made in turning a 
wilderness into a garden lie in the one-crop system. Oranges 
grow easily in Palestine, and so everybody planted orange 
groves. The industry flourished while the world was at peace, 
but with war the slats have fallen out of the orange market. 
There is no one to buy, and there are no ships to carry what 
there is to sell, and along the roadsides of Palestine oranges 
rot in heaps. 

The orange represents three quarters of the total income 
from Palestinian exports. For 1939, the Holy Land sold 
$22,080,000 worth of goods abroad. Of this sum, about 
$16,000,000 came from oranges. 

England, Palestine’s biggest market for oranges, had political 
fences to mend in Spain. England bought Spain’s entire orange 
crop this year, a sort of subsidy to help Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco reconstruct the country he conquered and a 
bribe to keep him friendly to England. 

Palestinian growers are abandoning groves. Some of them 
are turning to raising wheat, potatoes, and other more profit- 
able crops. Others are so broke they can’t afford to buy gas 
to run their tractors. 

These conditions create unemployment and unrest. How 
many unemployed there are is a secret carefully guarded as 
much by the Jews themselves as by the British authorities, but 
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it is significant that six thousand unemployed Jews had to 
be taken into the police force to keep them off the relief rolls. 

The Jews do not hesitate to use the mental funk that un- 
employment creates to arouse anti-Arab and anti-British senti- 
ment. Illegal pamphlets were being circulated throughout the 
Holy Land by agitators who prophesy that Jewish rights will 
be further trampled by England with creation of a national 
government wherein the Arabs will dominate on the basis 
of the two-to-one population ratio. 

These pamphlets are printed and distributed by the Jewish 
Trades Unions and the Labor Party. The boys are being kept 
at boiling temperature with appeals to their patriotism, calling 
upon them to belie the charge the Jew can’t or won’t fight. 
How well this sort of agitation worked was seen when the 
British issued their white paper a year ago last May. Jews 
raided Arab villages and killed scores of natives. That had 
never happened before. 

The Arabs have their mufti. The Jews have their Moshe 
Shertok. He’s got stomach ulcers. He’s about the mufti’s age, 
around forty-five. He came up from the labor ranks, a rowdy, 
two-fisted fighter and one of the cleverest diplomats in the 
Near East. He is director of the political department of the 
Jewish Agency and crown prince of venerable old Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, the dynamo of Zionism and Father of Palestine. 
What Weizmann, the chemist visionary, lacked, Shertok has 
— where Weizmann had brains and diplomacy, Shertok has 
muscles and political perspicacity. 

Another Jewish leader is David Ben Gurion. He’s a labor 
leader and chairman of the Jewish Agency. The Jews call 
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him the Robespierre of the Holy Land, and he looks like the 
French revolutionary, with white mane and brooding black 
eyes. He is short, squat, and seems to have been hewed from 
the gray-black rock that covers the Land of the Chosen 
People. He has never liked Britain, but responsible Jews told 
me that he is probably on his way out, to be replaced by 
Shertok. 

But Shertok and Ben Gurion both are planning to be ready 
for that still-distant tomorrow when that army of ten thousand 
must fight. The day must come, Jews feel, when Britain must 
pay her debt to the population of the Holy Land or lose her 
grip on the strategic Near East. If Britain’s security in that 
region were not at stake, then, reasonably, she could continue 
to compromise, placate, and stall. But this she cannot do. 

Because the present High Commissioner, Sir Harold Mac- 
Michael, a Colonial Office visionary, is the kind of man who 
thinks in terms of an eventual federation of Near Eastern 
States, each of them independent, the Jews of Palestine fear 
such a solution might mean a national government after the 
current war. Sir Harold is a brilliant, morose man, who’s 
word is the law in Palestine. He has had wide experience in 
the Sudan and Tanganyika. He is known as “The Old Man 
on the Hill,” because his house is on a hilltop near Jerusalem 
and he is seldom seen in town. 

If Sir Harold has his way — and his voice will be a loud one 
in any ultimate solution of the Jewish- Arab question — there 
will be a national government in which the Arabs will pre- 
dominate, with Britain ruling the Arabs. Such a government 
would be based on population figures, a certain number of 
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delegates per so many thousands of inhabitants. The Jews 
would be in the minority and their future, their dream of a 
national home, imperiled. 

Sir Harold believes, too, that the recommendations made 
by the British Royal Commission of 1937 should be put into 
effect. This commission suggested that Palestine be divided 
into two states, one Islamic, the other Jewish. Under this 
scheme, Jerusalem, as important to the Jewish and Moslem 
faiths as it is to the Christian, should be neutral territory under 
British mandate. 

A great scheme — but it won’t work, the Jews say. It repre- 
sents Zionism without a Zion. They want Jerusalem, although 
the territorial concessions, with unlimited immigration, were 
decidedly fair to the Jews. 

The Arabs say it won’t work either. They want Jerusalem 
too. Lots of people are going to be shot because, obviously, 
Britain cannot impose a plan for the solution of racial and 
religious antagonisms between two peoples against the separate 
wills of those peoples. 

So in Palestine, too, there are centrifugal forces at work 
which threaten trouble when peace comes, and the war in 
the Holy Land wears a troubled frown, dark and forbidding 
as the Dead Sea. The only solution for the Palestine problem 
that seemed to make sense to me was the one I heard bruited 
about in the American legation in Cairo. The plan which 
seemed to be taking form in the minds of some of our diplo- 
mats was roughly this: 

Give the Jews a sort of Holy See in Jerusalem over which 
the Zionists could have spiritual and temporal power, but get 
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them out of Palestine. The Jews could be transplanted to 
other lands, to the rich, pleasant, comfortable plateaus of 
Uganda and Kenya or the region about Lake Victoria. Or 
they could have a National Home in the Virgin Islands of 
the Caribbean. I say this idea made sense when I heard it. It 
did only in that such a plan might be acceptable to both sides 
if no others were offered. It is easy to see the many injustices 
which it would work on these Jews who’ve built modem 
cities in Palestine and have sprung deep roots there on land 
they love and which yields them a living. It would be much 
to ask of them to quit the Holy Land. Yet, if all they want is 
Zion, they can have their Zion and eliminate the chief cause 
of friction with the Arab aside from religious ones — land 
ownership. 

An important Englishman punched the plan full of holes. 
He expressed himself in this way: “The Jews are decent, 
civilized people. And what are these Arabs? A degraded, deca- 
dent lot. No, the Jews must never leave Zion — in fact, after 
the war, we’ll probably give them Trans-Jordan too. . . .” 
If that is the attitude the British will take at the peace to 
come — and if I were at liberty to tell you the name of the 
Britisher who expressed himself thus, you would be convinced 
that such might very well be their stand at the peace con- 
ference — then there is only more strife to come in the lands 
of Araby after this war. 

The difficulties in Palestine, however, are largely in the 
future. Those concerning another important Middle Eastern 
nation, Turkey, are very much in the present. We move on 
to Turkey. 
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XIII Enigmas of the Middle East 

(B) THE TURKISH TOSS-UP 


Ismet inonu is a small man. He is not taller than five feet 
six or seven inches. But there his similarity to his contempo- 
raries — Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, Salazar — ends. He has 
none of the histrionics of dictatorship. And Turks are proud 
of this fact. 

They are grateful, for instance, that Inonu does not flaunt 
a uniform. It demonstrates, to their way of thinking, that 
Inonu is stronger than those dictators who must impress their 
militarism upon their people. 

“Inonu is a good soldier,” they say in Angora and Istanbul 
and Smyrna. “He has proved that. He knows that Turks are 
good soldiers. There is no need to make public show of the 
fact.” 

To understand that final Oriental reticence which moti- 
vates Turkish thinking in this regard is to understand the 
Near East, the Orient’s frontier in Europe, where every mo- 
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ment the East must deal with the cupidity and avarice of 
western Europe. It was to fit his people for the struggle to 
survive against the encroaching West that Kemal Ataturk 
westernized Turkey. 

Until June 13, 1940, three major powers — Britain, France, 
and Italy — dominated the Mediterranean. But when France 
collapsed like a slit bellows that June day, only Britain and 
Italy were left to fight out the War of the Imperial Succession 
in the basin that cradled democracy. So long as France lived, 
Italy could not challenge Britain’s dominance of the sea that 
is for her one of the life lines of empire and for Rome, Mare 
Latino or Mare Nostrum. Or so Mussolini phrased it ! 

Three other Powers, largely because of their geographic 
position rather than their naval, military, political, or eco- 
nomic influence, also “intruded” in Mediterranean affairs. 
These were Spain, Egypt, and Turkey. And of these, only 
Turkey remains important, for, whereas Britain controls the 
Mediterranean’s front and side doors — Gibraltar and Suez — 
Turkey manipulates that vital back door, the Dardanelles, 
opening into eastern Europe. 

Spain is an exhausted vassal of the Axis. What voice she 
has in the destiny of the Middle Sea is a weak echo of the 
commands of Hitler. Egypt has not had for centuries a true 
Mediterranean personality of her own and has been, instead, 
the alter ego of mighty England. 

Of the bush-league three, only Turkey remains a ruggedly 
individual nation in the Mediterranean. She has won nation- 
hood through bloody revolution and is in the ascendancy 
rather than in a decline. Politically, therefore, as well as 
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strategically, Turkey becomes a vital factor in the War of the 
Imperial Succession. 

And Turkey does what boss-man Inonu tells her to do. 

Physically, aside from his stature, Inonu does not appear 
to be the man to withstand the pressures to which he has 
been, and increasingly will be, subjected as the war pro- 
gresses. He has not only the policies of Churchill, who is “in” 
the Mediterranean, to consider. There are those of that absent 
statesman, too — Herr Hitler. But both of them, in the tre- 
mendous game of power politics being played out in Turkey’s 
theater, have definite interests in the Mediterranean. 

The man who must deal with these astute politicians is 
Turkey’s little man with an ear trumpet. Inonu’s deafness is 
perhaps less real than feigned. He is notorious for failing to 
hear things he does not like to hear. At the conference which 
drafted the Treaty of Lausanne, he didn’t hear any of the 
sections which were detrimental to the interests of Turkey. 
But let a diplomat at a reception or meeting drop a phrase 
that it behooves Ismet Inonu to hear, and you may wager 
a thousand to one that it has been recorded for future use. 

Deafness is an aid to good diplomacy. It obliges opponents 
and friends to be loudly explicit. It can be used to enforce 
repetitions, it is an asset in a hundred ways, and Inonu em- 
ploys them all. Yet his position is unenviable in the same pro- 
portion that the position of Turkey, lying as she does between 
covetous Germany and watchful Britain, is unenviable. 

Looking at Inonu with his high, smooth forehead, his 
sparse gray hair, his large but expressionless black eyes, his 
unobtrusive gray suits, you’re tempted to think of him as a 
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misplaced rug merchant. He has thick, wet lips adorned by a 
scraggly mustache. They don’t wear fezzes in Turkey any 
longer, haven’t done so since Kemal banned them along with 
balloon pants and harems; but put a fez on Ismet Inonu and 
he could take over any booth in a sook in Damascus, Aleppo, 
Smyrna (now called Izmir by the Turks), or Istanbul. He 
is more Arab than Turk. 

But Inonu is not the usual proletarian risen to power. In 
this, too, he is unlike Mussolini or Hitler or Stalin. He was 
bom fifty-eight years ago, the son of Rachik Bey, a dignified 
and well-bom judge of the Turkish Supreme Court. Ismet 
Pasha, as he was known until he changed his name, was 
groomed to become a courtier of the Sultan at Constantinople. 

At sixteen, he disobeyed his father’s will and joined the 
Army. He became an artillery officer and threw himself with 
enthusiasm into student-officer politics. In 1908, he partici- 
pated in the revolution which turned the wretched Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid out of his seraglio. In 1910, he led a force into 
the desert to put down an Arab revolt against the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In these two acts can be read the intense nationalism which 
dominated his actions. In helping to destroy Abdul-Hamid, 
Inonu aided in stamping out one of the major evils of old 
Turkey — the viciousness of the harem. It was Abdul-Hamid 
who flung castoff women from a cliff when he tired of them. 
A passageway led from his seraglio to the cliff’s edge. But 
when the Empire, the nation that was Turkey, was threatened, 
Inonu was equally ready to risk his short neck to defend it. 

He saw service in the Balkan Wars which preceded the first 
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World War, and in the conflict between the Central and 
Allied Powers he held numerous important commands. Known 
to be less a friend of ally Germany than enemy England, Ismet 
Inonu, following the war, was made Undersecretary for War 
in the government of Mohammed VI. This puppet Sultan 
ruled under the protection of the guns of Allied warships 
anchored near Istanbul (then called Constantinople). 

At that point, however, the nationalist movement in Turkey 
got under way. The Ottoman Empire was chopped up by the 
victorious Allies. Britain, France, Italy, and Russia each ob- 
tained slices, with England and France, of course, taking the 
major shares. Kemal Pasha had begun his revolution against 
the “dishonorable” terms of the peace pact of Versailles. 
Kemal raised an army of ragged, war-weary Turks in central 
Anatolia. He was determined to drive out the foreigners and 
create a new Turkey. 

Inonu never showed up at the desk that had been prepared 
for him at the Undersecretariat for War. Disguised as an old 
woman, he made his way across Turkey into the camp of 
Kemal. He became the revolutionary leader’s trusted right 
hand. Kemal, at the time, was beset on many sides. The 
French attacked him from Syria; the Greeks, armed and 
financed by the British, were marching on Angora. 

To understand the Greek action in this important campaign 
— one which altered the map of Asia Minor and the Arab 
countries and partially balked the Allied Powers’ plans for the 
repartition of the Ottoman Empire — one must go back to a 
little-known secret pact called the Treaty of Saint- Jean-de- 
Maurienne. The treaty took its name from the fact it was 
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signed at that tiny town in the French Alps, in a railway car, 
toward the close of World War I. 

In this agreement, while the guns still roared on the West- 
ern Front, Italy was awarded the Dodecanese Islands as 
cranberry sauce to a large slice of Turkey, including the im- 
portant port of Smyrna, as her share of the booty. The Italians 
never got Smyrna. On the day the Italian warships set out 
to occupy Smyrna, they were recalled by British Prime Min- 
ister David Lloyd George’s statement that the Greeks had been 
given the port and the designated area instead. Italian Prime 
Minister Orlando and Foreign Minister Sonnino, by the way, 
returning to Italy empty-handed, fell from power, and thus 
the way was paved for the Fascists and Mussolini, who cap- 
italized on the “loss of the victory.” 

The Greeks were well equipped and were good soldiers. 
They were almost at the gates of Angora when Kemal sent 
Ismet Pasha, as he was still known then, to see what he could 
do about it. KemaPs credentials to Ismet read, simply: “The 
bearer is a national hero who takes orders from nobody and 
to whom everyone must submit.” 

With an ill-clothed, starving army of Turkish patriots, 
Ismet set out across the Anatolian steppes, and, in March 

1921, met the Greeks at a town called Inonu. Two battles 
were fought there between the inferiorly armed Turks and the 
well-accoutered Greeks. The first one lasted from March 
through October. The second one was fought on August 30, 

1922. Ismet won both of them, and the Greeks never reached 
Angora. They were routed, sped back into Smyrna and 
thence “. . . battered until they took to their boats.” 
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The Greeks fell for two reasons. First of all, Ismet was a 
great soldier. Secondly, Britain withdrew support from the 
Greeks. Lloyd George had become convinced that the world 
and England were sick of war and that Kemal and Ismet 
would never give up their dream of a new Turkey. An armi- 
stice was signed at Mudanya on October n, 1922. 

The real loser in that fruitless military venture, however, 
was Italy and not Greece, which had contributed little or 
nothing to the Allied victory. Ismet Inonu, therefore, must 
take into consideration the fact that Italy has a grievance to 
settle against England at Turkey’s expense. A victorious Axis, 
Inonu knows, will mean a threatened Turkey. 

Mustapha Kemal became President of Turkey, Ismet his 
Prime Minister. No two men could possibly have been less 
similar. Kemal — vigorous, rowdy, boisterous, a night-clubbing 
swashbuckler who could outdrink any two men in the country, 
a wencher and an anti-clerical. Ismet — quiet, pious, home- 
loving, studious, and ascetic. But the two became fast friends 
and so remained for years. 

Kemal thrashed about, smashing everything that the old 
Turkey had been. Out went graft and favoritism along with 
the harems, the eunuchs, the veils, titles, and state religion. 
The caliphate was abolished. Schools were built. The citizens 
were made to wear Western clothes, the women to show their 
faces. The alphabet, the clock, and the calendar were changed; 
the Turks were bewildered. 

Kemal was the idea man, but Ismet the man who executed 
and frequently inspired the reforms. Social insurance, old-age 
pensions, and reforms in labor and capital relations were his 
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ideas. Until Kemal came to power, Turks hadn’t any sur- 
names. They were known by their first names only. Kemal 
became Kemal Ataturk, the Father of all the Turks. Ismet 
became Ismet Inonu, taking the name of the village where he 
won the battles that returned what was left of post- World 
War No. 1 Turkey to the Turks. That was only about eight 
years ago. 

It was inevitable that Inonu and Ataturk should split. Ismet 
means “pure, chaste.” Inonu, it is no secret, severely criticized 
Ataturk privately for his endless debauches. Neither ever re- 
vealed exactly what was the cause of their dispute, but in 
1937 Inonu withdrew into private life. 

The next year, when Ataturk lay dying of complications 
resulting from a heavily punished liver, he called Inonu to 
him. To Inonu’s two teen-aged sons, Omer and Erdel, Ata- 
turk left a large portion of his enormous fortune. Another 
piece went to Inonu’s small daughter, Ozden. To Inonu, 
Kemal left Turkey. 

Immediately Inonu took office, the reactionaries rubbed 
their hands and awaited a return to the old ways of pre-Kemal 
Turkey. They were eminently disappointed. The first state 
reception was held. Inonu’s invitations explicitly stated : “Re- 
quired dress — striped trousers and cutaway coats for gentle- 
men. For ladies, evening dress without veils.” The westerniza- 
tion of Turkey would continue. 

Inonu’s powers as “President,” a euphemism for dictator, 
are, if anything, more complete than were Kemal’s. Recently 
he ordered the National Assembly, roughly corresponding to 
our Congress (technically, Turkey is a republic), to make 
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him head of the Supreme War Council. But it must not be 
thought from this that the Assembly is as much a rubber stamp 
as the Fascist Corporate Chamber or the Nazi Reichstag. 

Under the Turkish constitution, the National Assembly 
holds sovereignty. Even if this were nothing more than a 
clause in the state charter, it is a step in advance of the con- 
tinental dictatorships. As a matter of practice, the Assembly 
can, and does, criticize Government methods, although it 
cannot formulate or criticize policy. At closed sessions, how- 
ever, it can take issue with proposed laws and frequently is 
able to effect major alterations on proposals from the 
President. 

This is an innovation of Inonu’s. Kemal had attempted to 
inject an ounce of democracy in Turkish governmental pro- 
ceedings with the introduction of the Liberal Party in the 
nation’s one-party system. This didn’t work out. The artifi- 
cially created opposition took its duties too seriously. Deputies 
shot one another when they took their political disputes be- 
yond the Assembly’s walls. Thus violence was Kemal’s reward 
for attempting to liberalize the Turkish system. Furthermore, 
the Liberal Party attracted reactionary malcontents who were 
not liberals in any sense of the word, and Kemal abolished the 
opposition group before it got out of hand. Turkey was not 
yet ready to distinguish between revolution and assassination, 
democracy and self-government. 

Inonu, aware that Turkey must eventually learn self-rule, 
took an intermediate step between extreme totalitarianism 
and the nation’s eventual goal by permitting opposition be- 
hind closed doors. The system has worked well now for more 
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than two years. “You must teach men to walk before they 
can run,” Inonu explains. 

An inveterate chess player, Inonu spends much time at 
home, does little entertaining, goes out, accompanied by his 
placid wife, only when diplomacy or politics demand social 
intercourse. He is occasionally the guest of the British am- 
bassador, and while German ambassador von Papen strives 
to win Turkey away from England in pursuance of Germany’s 
Berlin-to-Bagdad diplomacy, Inonu, seeking to play no 
favorites, cagily accepts von Papen’s invitations. 

Inonu’s house is built upon the high, semi-circular ridge 
which surmounts the new city of Angora, at the top of what is 
probably the most amazing street in the world west of Suez. 
It is located on Ataturk Boulevard, a phenomenal row of pink, 
orange, jade-green, violet, and other pastel-colored buildings 
that hurl back at you the violent rays of the Near Eastern 
sun. To walk along it is to feel transported to a boom-day 
street in one of the gaudier Florida real-estate developments. 
On this improbable avenue, which is known also as the Boule- 
vard des Ambassadeurs, foreign countries have spent fortunes 
building neo-Spanish embassies and legations, one more violent 
than the next in color. On it, what is East is East, but what is 
West is Norman Bel Geddes. Inonu’s house is the pinkest of 
the lot, and in Angora it is called the Pink House, just as we 
call the President’s home in Washington the White House. 

At seven o’clock every morning the soldier-dictator goes 
riding on the boulevard’s bridal path. In addition to chess, he 
plays keen bridge and careful but unskillful billiards. 

The meals served at the Pink House are westernized, but 
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Inonu is fond of Sis Kebab (pronounced Sheesh Kahbehb ), a 
savory dish of the peasantry consisting of alternate pieces of 
mutton, onion, and pepper grilled on a rod over a charcoal 
fire. He drinks very little wine. 

Exactly what his religion might be, nobody knows. He 
professes Mohammedanism, but has never been known to 
enter a mosque. That he is profoundly religious, no one doubts. 
He has kept religion and state thoroughly separated, but the 
fanatical anti-religious demonstrations that marked Kemal’s 
regime have subsided. Turks told me the Kemal campaign 
against religion was waged only to break the grip of the 
fanatics and to clear them out of politics. With Inonu there 
may come, it was felt in Angora, a revival of religious fervor, 
but Turks were equally emphatic that the caliphate would 
never return. 

Turkey, member of the Balkan entente, failed to go to the 
aid of Rumania when she was invaded by Germany and did 
nothing to aid Greece when she was invaded by Italy. And 
she signed a non-aggression pact with neighboring Bulgaria 
when the Nazis started pouring in. 

These facts alone, however, must not be taken to mean 
that Turkey has receded from her position, taken when the 
second World War began, that Turkey is opposed to Axis 
penetration into the Balkans. It was smart politics to take a 
strong stand when Turkey was flanked by General Weygand’s 
army in Syria. It was again smart politics to remain quietly 
watchful when, with France no longer a factor in the Medi- 
terranean, and friend England of doubtful strength in Palestine 
and Egypt, Germany and Italy began to move into the Balkans. 
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But Inonu cannot afford to be the wily rug merchant much 
longer. The War of the Imperial Succession in the Mediter- 
ranean is going in Britain’s favor. German encroachment upon 
the Dardanelles imperils the very life of Turkey. Invasion of 
Russia by Germany removes Russia as a potential enemy 
across the Caucasus and makes the German threat to Turkey 
even more palpable than it was in the spring and summer of 
1940. By the end of 1941, Turkey was really on the spot, and 
about to be fulfilled was the old saying of Benito Mussolini, 
who cribbed it from Machiavelli, no doubt, that: “Neutrals 
are inevitably dominated by the situations created by the com- 
batants in any war. It is futile to be neutral. . . 

The British have poured millions of pounds sterling into 
Turkey for the purchase of armaments and, frankly, as bak- 
sheesh to retain Turkey’s friendship. And until recently it 
seemed as though Turkey, like Barkis, was willin’. In the fall 
of 1940, the Turkish official radio warned Berlin that . . 
Turkey resembles neither Holland, Belgium, nor France.” 
Just before war broke, Angora signed a fifteen-year military 
pact with Britain, although this instrument has an escape 
clause — Turkey would not need to fight if Britain became in- 
volved in a war with the Soviet Union, as might have occurred 
had Hitler honored his signature of the Russo-German pact 
of non-aggression and friendship. 

And on November 1, 1940, Inonu let his Assembly know: 
“At a time when England carries on a heroic struggle for its 
existence under difficult conditions, it is my duty to proclaim 
that the bonds of the alliance which unite us to her are solid 
and unbreakable.” And later that month he countered Axis 
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pressure by proclaiming a month’s state of siege and martial 
law — subsequently extended to this spring — in most of Euro- 
pean Turkey and parts of Asiatic Turkey, including the 
Dardanelles-Bosporus defense zones, because of the “exigencies 
of the present political situation.” 

This move followed one of Franz von Papen’s frequent 
“returns from Berlin,” reputedly with new Hitlerian demands 
that Turkey fall in line with the “New Order” and scrap the 
British alliance. Early in 1941, in February, Inonu moved 
still closer toward Britain. A British military mission inspected 
the Cakmak Line, on the northern frontiers, and the Dar- 
danelles defenses, which had been built largely with British 
money and by Armstrong- Vickers engineers and armorers. 
Members of that mission with whom I talked, later, in Cairo 
swore that the Turks would remain faithful — as they will so 
long as Britain is winning and Germany is losing. 

Inonu well knows that if Britain wins, the Dodecanese 
Islands, guardians of the mouth of the Dardanelles, will be 
returned to Turkey. But he also knows that an Axis victory 
might restore, in some measure, the glories of the old Ottoman 
Empire. A vain hope — that Germany would willingly give to 
any member of the Axis any cut of the spoils. 

It may not, however, be up to Inonu or any member of the 
Turkish Government to decide in which camp the nation will 
eventually fall. The people of Turkey, as did the people of 
Greece, may ultimately decide the fate of Turkey. I base this 
on what the Little People — not the Big Shots, but the Little 
People — of Turkey say about the war and how they feel 
about Germany. So many imponderables enter into what con- 
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stitutes “public opinion” anywhere, that I dare not set these 
words down with complete assurance. The people of Turkey, 
however, believe a legend. 

It’s probably just an old wives’ tale, but the peasants of 
Turkey tell it and believe it. You hear it from Turkish Army 
officers and from those who worked or played with the bacchic 
Father of all the Turks, and the tale is this: 

On that November day in 1938 when Ataturk lay dying in 
his palace in Angora, he drafted a codicil to his will. It con- 
tained his prescription for Turkey’s survival in the cataclysm 
he foresaw. He who had nursed the “sick man of Europe” to 
healthy nationhood feared the shock of war might cause a 
relapse. Kemal prescribed for Turkey peace in large doses. 

“For as long as you honorably can do so,” Kemal is sup- 
posed to have written in the last will and testament that handed 
the nation’s leadership to owl-eyed little Inonu, “keep Turkey 
out of war. But if you must go to war, don’t fight on Ger- 
many’s side. With Germany you lose if you win.” 

I first heard the story when the Balkans, still unmolested, 
tended their goats and sheep and gathered their crops of 
wheat and olives and wondered vaguely when the war would 
come to them. That the war would come they knew with that 
wisdom that belongs to people who live close to the earth. 
I heard it again in Damascus from a Turkish officer who had 
come to Syria to buy horses for the Turkish Army from the 
Druse tribesmen in the Jebel hills. 

“It is in the will of Ataturk,” he said. “It is written there.” 
And his sincerity commanded respect. 

And it was repeated to me in Cairo by a highborn Turkish 
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lady who had just arrived from Angora. She had been a 
member of Ataturk’s court. She used to play backgammon 
daily with the Grand Turk — a game in which he excelled. 
This lady, the divorced wife of an important Turkish official, 
shared the conviction of the remnants of the Ottoman aris- 
tocracy that Turkey is “completely pro-British.” 

“Turkey will never abandon the Ataturk tradition of friend- 
ship with England,” she said. 

Very soon, now, we shall know whether the tale the Turks 
tell is true or whether it is about as valid as the tips the touts 
sell at Bowie and Pimlico. 

The idea that Turkey will be faithful to her alliance with 
Britain is plugged constantly in English and French from 
Radio Angora. The Turkish press takes an unmistakable anti- 
Axis course. But Radio Angora’s Arabic propaganda, at least 
since Germany invaded Russia, follows the Berlin party line. 
In other ways, too, Turkey’s behavior indicates that the tire- 
less agent of Hitler’s Berlin-to-Bagdad diplomacy, von Papen, 
hasn’t been wasting his time in Angora. A British newspaper- 
man, for instance, has the devil’s own time telephoning from 
Angora to Istanbul. A representative of the Deutsches Nach- 
richten Bureau gets his calls right away. 

Whenever British Ambassador Sir Hughe M. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen becomes politely worried as to whether Turkey is as 
loyal as she officially pretends to be, he hurries over to see 
either Inonu or Foreign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu. 

They remind Sir Hughe that Turkey refused to permit 
Germany to ship troops and munitions across Turkey into 
Iraq when Rashid Ali El-Gailani had started a revolution 
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which threatened to deliver Bagdad and the 25,000,000- 
barrels-a-year production of Kirkuk’s oil fields to the Germans. 

They also call Sir Hughe’s attention to the fact that Is- 
tanbul has been evacuated. The former capital is blacked out 
as though waiting for bombs to fall, and obviously they 
wouldn’t be British bombs. Turkey, therefore, expects to be 
invaded, and that’s why all children, women, and aged people 
have been cleared out of Istanbul. If the Germans cross 
Turkey’s frontiers from burgled Bulgaria or conquered Greece, 
their first objective would be Istanbul, and then the Dar- 
danelles. 

If Sir Hughe is suspicious that perhaps the £80,000,000, or 
nearly $350,000,000, which Britain has invested in Turkish 
loyalty since 1939 won’t pay dividends when the pay-off 
comes, he gives no sign. He invites Saracoglu or Inonu to 
come around to the embassy for tea or dinner or suggests a 
game of golf and returns to his desk to write a dispatch to 
London. 

When the Vichy Government sought Turkey’s permission 
to move troops and material to reinforce the Vichy Army in 
Syria, Angora said, “No.” Here was further evidence of 
Turkish fealty to the British cause. 

But against all that evidence of Turkey’s pro-English policy 
there is an even more lengthy bill of indictment of her friend- 
ship to Britain. If Turkey could be put on trial tomorrow to 
determine whether she is guilty of attempting to be all things 
to all men or, more specifically, of being more pro-German 
than pro-English, the prosecution would win in a walk. And 
here’s the evidence. On July 10, nearly three weeks after 
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Russia was invaded by Germany, the following broadcast was 
made in Arabic from Radio Angora : 

Soviet Russia carries the banner of revolution which threatens 
every creed and order in the world. If Germany loses the war, all 
the corners of the earth will be shaken from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic oceans, from the Arctic to the equator. If Germany wins, 
Russia will be dismembered, and the center of international Com- 
munism will fall down. The countries which used to disagree in 
the past are now united in one bloc to fight against the nightmare 
in the Kremlin. 

Thousands of Lenin’s revolutionaries know this. If the danger 
and menace were such that it could be borne until next year, the 
Fiihrer would not have left the Western Front and imposed such 
sacrifices upon the German nation. But for the heavy burden of 
the Russian problem, Germany would not have taken so grave a 
decision. 

Turkey was an old-time friend of the Soviet. The U.S.S.R. 
was the first nation to recognize Ataturk’s revolutionary 
regime. Next to Germany, which bought 51 per cent of 
Turkey’s cotton, nuts, figs, manganese, and chrome, Russia 
was almost as good a customer as Britain until the war dis- 
rupted shipping in the eastern Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. 

The new trend of Turkish-Arab propaganda dovetails with 
trustworthy reports that the wily von Papen has offered Ar- 
menia and convenient parts of the Soviet Socialist Republic 
of Azerbaijan to Turkey in return for neutrality or non-bel- 
ligerency. Seventy-five per cent of the Azerbaijan’s population 
is Turkish. Armenia was Turkish territory until the last war. 
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The Azerbaijan is rich in naphtha, magnetic ironstone, and 
manganese. The oil wells at Baku are among the world’s 
richest, producing about 20,000,000 tons yearly. It’s a great 
cotton-growing region, and its streams abound in caviar. Nine 
million pounds of caviar were exported from there in 1934. 
It is one of the richest areas in all Russia, but the Turks, 
dazzled by the vision of the at least partial re-creation of the 
Ottoman Empire, believe the Germans will give it away if 
Russia is conquered. Anyhow, the Turks appear to believe the 
Germans sufficiently to play Goebbel’s propaganda game on 
the radio. 

The evidence mounts that England has Turkey’s body, but 
Germany, with her promises of restoring some of that glory 
that Turkey lost in the last war, owns Angora’s soul. Eye- 
witnesses who have traveled in the Istanbul region and along 
Turkey’s frontier with Europe know that the “evacuation” 
is phony. Most of the inhabitants of the region were Greeks 
and Armenians who would be inclined to resist a German in- 
vasion. Most of this foreign population was unemployed and 
restless and rebellious. By removing trainloads and shiploads 
of them and scattering them throughout the rest of Turkey, 
the Government removed a possible source of trouble should 
Turkey choose finally to become another Bulgaria. 

Last Christmas, a party of British officers instructing Turk- 
ish officers and troops in a remote part of the country all con- 
tracted malaria. Doctor Foye, a famous malaria specialist, 
was passing through at the time and immediately offered his 
services. It took the Turkish authorities eight days to issue the 
permits necessary to enable the doctor to reach his patients. 
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Germans, however, are treated with more consideration. 
One newspaperwoman I know got a telephone call through to 
Geneva by pretending she was a German. She had failed to 
obtain the call as an Englishwoman. It is notorious that if a 
Turkish official speaks a second language — which is seldom 
enough — he speaks German. German subjects are never both- 
ered at hotels by the police. Other foreigners are constantly 
being asked to report to headquarters or to show their papers 
of identification. 

By the time the German Army had occupied Rumania, the 
familiar faces of the advance agents of Hitler’s Drang nach 
Osten could be seen in the lobbies of the hotels of Istanbul 
and Angora. They were the faces of the same gentlemen who 
plied the corruptibles in Rumania with cash and impressed 
the impressionables with Germany’s power. A trainload of 
Germans, all equipped with Rumanian passports, crossed 
Turkey last May en route to Syria. Yet Turkey boasts to the 
British that she hasn’t allowed a single German soldier through 
to Syria out of respect for Britain’s security in the Middle East. 

The fifth column has been in Turkey for years. Its soldiers 
dress well and entertain the Turkish middle-class merchants 
lavishly. And it is in this business element that anti-British 
conversational propaganda circulates, and it is this element 
more than any other which is against Turkish participation 
in the war against Germany. Foreign Minister Saracoglu is a 
middle-class former tobacco merchant. 

Of all the sinister characters who fill the hotel lobbies 
and the pensions, however, none is more so than an English- 
man, the fat and fiftyish Albert Tester, one of Sir Oswald 
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Mosley’s followers. German-bom and German-educated, 
Tester is front man for German firms in dealing with Turkish 
concerns that show reluctance in selling goods to the Nazis. 
He trades as an Englishman — he has an English passport — 
buys the goods the Germans want, and passes them on to his 
employers. 

Never out of bed before lunch time. Tester is seldom seen 
by newspapermen. But if you try hard enough, you might 
catch him at his hotel bedroom, the place reeking of stale 
perfume, with champagne glasses decorating dressing tables, 
bureaus, and chairs. He affects cerise silk dressing gowns and 
smokes huge cigars. He bought a bank with German money 
with which to buy oil and industrial products for Berlin. 

Many English people have been refused Turkish visas since 
the war began, but not one German application for per- 
mission to visit or stay in Turkey has been turned down. 
German officers crossed Turkey in civilian clothes with their 
uniforms in their suitcases to assist Rashid Ali with the revolt 
in Iraq and to “instruct” the Vichy French Army in Syria. 
They have used Rumanian, Bulgarian, and German pass- 
ports. The railway that carried them on their mission passes 
less than five miles from the home of the British ambassador 
on the hilltop overlooking Angora. 

The pro-Axis tendencies of Turkish policy, you can see, add 
steadily toward the absurd conclusion that Turkey, like so 
many other neutrals, will wait too long and be swallowed by 
a voracious Germany. Let’s continue. 

From the southern coast of Asia Minor to the Dardanelles 
the Turkish coast is “guarded” by islands that were once Greek 
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but now are German. Prime Minister Refik Saydam, at a 
cabinet meeting after the fall of Greece — ancient enemy of 
Turkey — made a speech congratulating himself and the Gov- 
ernment that he and they had had the wisdom of being on both 
sides of *the war. The Greeks have been driven from the 
islands. Turkey hopes to have them in payment for being 
smart in dealing with Germany. 

Last February, the British Navy landed a company of 
marines on the minuscule island of Castelrosso in the Italian 
Dodecanese Archipelago. The island is within swimming dis- 
tance of the Turkish coast. The Italians used it as a subma- 
rine base. When the marines mopped the place up, they 
hoisted the Greek flag and there was a blast of triumph in the 
British and Greek press. 

But within twenty-four hours the British marines withdrew 
— “without loss of life, having achieved the objects for which 
they landed.” Public opinion in America and in England was 
mystified. The reason for the British withdrawal was that 
Turkey made a fuss that the island should be given to their 
traditional enemy Greece. Now the Germans control the 
island. 

Britain still hopes Turkey will remain faithful and that 
President Inonu and the pro-German Saracoglu will realize, 
before it is too late, that the last words of Ataturk, spurious 
or real, were certainly true, in that to win with Germany will 
mean to lose Turkey, anyhow, because Germany wants Turkey 
as an advance base for the final crashing attack against the 
British Empire that lies east of Bagdad. 

And Turkey isn’t a mere waste of mountains and desert. It 
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is a storehouse of chrome and manganese, and the iron and 
steel mills at Karabuk will be at least as important in re- 
victualing the German war engine as the copper mines of 
Yugoslavia and the oil fields of Rumania. Hitler wants to 
take Turkey alive as he took Rumania and Bulgaria, and 
Turkey knows this. 

Turkey’s apparent defection from the British camp began 
with the decline and death of Italy as a dominant military and 
naval power in the Mediterranean. So long as Italy chal- 
lenged Britain’s control of the Middle Sea, Turkey marched 
with England for the protection the British fleet afforded 
against that old enemy that stripped Turkey of Tripolitania 
and the Dodecanese Islands. But when General Wavell 
crushed the Italian armies and Admiral Cunningham sank 
the Italian fleet at Matapan and Italy was eliminated as a 
Mediterranean power, to be replaced by Germany, Turkey’s 
interest in Britain’s cause began to wane. Pressure from the 
Germans increased. It reached such a point recently that von 
Papen, when asked by Turkish merchants to find German 
markets for the cotton, nuts, and minerals which Turkey 
formerly sold in Black Sea ports, named a price so ridiculously 
low that the Turks refused to sell. Von Papen blandly told 
them, “You’ll be glad enough to accept any price we name 
within a month.” 

Only the Army and the peasants of Turkey prop up the 
hopes that Turkey will fight if attacked by Germany. The 
Turkish Army mission was impressed with Britain’s military 
strength when it visited General Wavell’s command in the 
Nile. British planes and armaments are standard Turkish 
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Army equipment. And the peasants, who ultimately form the 
Turkish Army, will fight for their land. Neither the Turkish 
Army nor the Turkish peasant is in a mood to bargain with 
the Germans, for they believe that what Ataturk said on his 
dying bed is true. It is among the comfortable middle and 
upper classes of Turkey that the Germans find their friends. 
In Turkey, as everywhere else, the bourgeoisie is concerned 
with keeping what it has and fondly believes that it is possible 
to appease Hitler and continue its placid and profitable way 
of life. 

If Germany needs Turkey as the powerhouse and base of 
operations against the Middle East and the terrain beyond 
Bagdad, Britain needs Turkey’s assistance for the defense of 
Syria, Palestine, the Nile, and the empire that sprawls over 
the lands of Araby and India. Of all the Balkans, Turkey has 
the best army. Of all the Balkan armies, the Turkish has the 
best chance of giving the Germans a fight. Turkey’s soldiers, 
in their khaki-gray uniforms, have a strong ally in the nature 
of their terrain and in Turkey’s lack of communications. The 
main road from Istanbul to Angora is litde more than a 
track. What, exactly, is the numerical strength of the Turkish 
Army, nobody seems to know, but it is estimated that the 
country could put into the field nearly one million men. 

If Germany chooses to attack rather than “Bulgarize” 
Turkey, then the Turks will badly need the British. The Turks 
will need tanks and airplanes. Turkey has few antitank guns, 
although their light artillery is supposed to be adequate and 
modem. They have only one motorized brigade, but plenty 
of cavalry, and the Turkish Air Force numbers about 500 
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planes, of which only 250 are first-line aircraft. Britain, based 
in contiguous Syria, could give Turkey everything she needs 
to halt the Germans. 

If the decision lies with the peasants and the Army, there is 
small doubt as to what Turkey will do. But decisions rest with 
politicians, and it was Turkey’s politicians who negotiated that 
worrisome Turko-German non-aggression pact while the Ger- 
mans swallowed the Balkans up to the neck which joins 
Europe to Asia at the Dardanelles. The Turks kept the British 
“fully informed at every state of the negotiations.” The British 
are supposed to know exactly what is in that pact, but they 
don’t know whether there were any “secret clauses” in the 
agreement that might provide an escape for Turkey from her 
alliance with Britain. Turkey never fulfilled the British alliance 
any more than she kept her word in the contract with 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece to go to their help if they 
were attacked. The pact was known as the Balkan entente. 

Turkey should be in the war now, and at Britain’s side. And 
there is still a chance that Turkey’s peasants and Turkey’s 
peasant Army will place nationhood above dishonor and, like 
the Greeks, will have a war for it. 
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XIV Farewell to the Deserts 


w„» , on June 22, 1941, the Germans attacked Russia, I 
knew I must move on. I wired my editor to ask whether a visa 
could be obtained to permit me to go to Russia. Ten days later 
came his reply. He cabled that the Russian embassy in Wash- 
ington had received word from Moscow that I was not to be 
given a visa for the Soviet Union. In all that I had written on 
fascism, I’d never been too careful in distinguishing between 
Red, Brown, or Black. I have been and continue to be slightly 
color-blind in this regard. 

It seems to me the only major difference among them is 
in the accomplishments they have respectively achieved. 
Stalin’s Russia has progressed industrially and spiritually far 
beyond the attainments of Hitler’s Germany, of Mussolini’s 
Italy. This is evident from the magnificent stand the Russians 
have made against the Germans. Apparently, the Russians be- 
lieve in what they fight for. 
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I wanted very much to go to Russia when the war with 
Germany began. I was bitterly disappointed to learn that the 
Soviets wouldn’t let me in, although I was frank enough with 
myself to admit that they had just cause in keeping me out, as 
much cause as the Italians had in refusing to grant me a visa 
in June 1940, when I sought to re-enter that country from 
Spain. Now, every dictator-ruled nation is closed to me. 

I had a choice between remaining in the Middle East, where 
the war had hit the doldrums until Auchinleck could have time 
to reorganize his forces and launch a proper offensive against 
the enemy in the western desert, or move on. I felt that it was 
futile to remain longer in Cairo and that it would take Auchin- 
leck at least three months to amass the American tanks and 
planes and the men he would need to drive the Italians and 
Germans out of Libya. Actually, it took him nearly five 
months. The British drive which relieved embattled Tobruk 
started in November. 

With the German attack on Russia, it was clear to the 
British General Staff in Cairo that the Battle of Asia had be- 
gun in earnest. Simultaneously, the Japanese were moving into 
Indo-China and building air and land bases there for an 
assault on Thailand, Burma, the Netherlands East Indies, and 
the Philippines. All through May, June, and July, in fact, the 
British in Cairo were far more worried about what the Japa- 
nese were up to than about their own position in the Middle 
East. 

American correspondents were asked ten times a day what 
they thought America was going to do. Would we fight or not? 
We didn’t know. Those of us who knew how our Army and 
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Navy people felt about the necessity of fighting Japan also 
knew that in the State Department in Washington there were 
a number of American counterparts of the old-school-tie 
gentlemen of the Britain of Neville Chamberlain. These men 
would compromise* until the last possible moment, even if it 
meant endangering our position in the Pacific. 

I myself had heard too many diplomats curse the Chinese 
and praise the Japanese as the “superior race of the Far East” 
not to be fully aware of the appeasement tendency within the 
State Department. While our Army and Navy and Air Force 
officers were pressing for an attack against Japan, so that we 
should not be surprised as had been Britain, Holland, France, 
and a half-dozen other nations, diplomats and politicians 
wished to continue sending gasoline, food, metals, and other 
materials to Japan in the blind hope that peace with Japan 
was possible. We had no idea which school would dominate 
the situation. We approached the question of peace or war 
with the fascists of the Far East in precisely the same timorous 
manner that the French approached the problem of fighting 
Germany. We were as unprepared, at least spiritually, for the 
contest with Japan as France was for her contest with the Nazis. 

It was the consensus of opinion in Cairo that the time 
Auchinleck would have to bring his armies in the Middle East 
up to offensive fighting power depended upon the Russian 
stand against the Germans. Russia’s success also would 
measure the time General Wavell would have to get ready for 
the inevitable German attack through Iran and Iraq against 
India. All British staff officers with whom I talked, too, felt 

*And they did. 
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that Japan’s moves would be hinged on the Russo-German 
campaign. All were equally certain that Britain, and perhaps 
America, would have to fight Japan. And they didn’t like the 
idea. They were almost certain that Britain might have to fight 
Japan alone. They reasoned that if America entered the war 
against Japan, Lease-Lend would cease. This would either 
mean fatal delays in the shipment of planes and tanks and 
guns to the Middle East or their complete curtailment. 

I found at least two men, however, who had convictions 
about the fighting powers of the Russians. One of these was 
Major Bonner Fellers, the American military attache in Cairo. 
Another was General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell. 

Fellers said he thought the Russian Army was second best 
in the world at that time. In his estimation, only the German 
Army was better equipped and better led. Fellers had studied 
the Russian Army for years. He had a soldier-technician’s 
respect for its tanks and planes and generalship. Moreover, he 
had studied Russia’s productive capacities. He was confident 
that the Soviets could adequately replenish their losses in 
material. 

Fellers would not commit himself on the question of who 
would win the Russo-German War. But he did predict that the 
struggle would be a long one. He said he was almost certain 
that it would be long enough to cause Germany losses to such 
an extent that it would be extremely difficult for the Germans 
to recuperate sufficiently to beat the British in the Middle East. 
The Russo-German War, Fellers believed, would last long 
enough to enable America to give substantial material aid to 
the British and possibly give America time enough to train the 
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men necessary to bring our man power as well as our machine 
power to bear in the balance against world fascism. 

Fellers has been proved more nearly right in his estimate of 
Russia than any other “expert.” He was one of very few 
American officers to hold the view that the Germans would 
either be defeated outright by the Soviets or would be softened 
up sufficiently to enable the British to administer the coup de 
grace — with America’s help. But Fellers, like Wavell, did not 
see a decisive outcome of the Russo-German war until the 
spring of 1942. 

Wavell was of the conviction that Germany would not really 
begin to suffer in Russia until late in November 1941. He 
anticipated early German successes. He then saw Germany 
stymied through the winter months of December, January, and 
February. 

He envisioned severe communications difficulties for the 
Germans. The absence of roads and rail transport would work 
hardship for the German armies. But Wavell would not risk a 
guess as to which army, the Red or the Brown, would win. 
Wavell’s estimate of the Russians was interesting largely be- 
cause it differed from the prevailing opinion among British 
line officers that the Russians would fold up within a few 
weeks. One of them bet a friend of mine that Russia would 
make peace with the Germans forty-eight hours after fighting 
began! I myself collected a dinner from a British major who 
insisted that the Germans would win before the middle of last 

July- 

The Russo-German War and the threat of war with Japan 
was the chief topic of conversation around the bars and cafe 
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tables in Cairo throughout the end of June and the first two 
weeks of July. Pushed into the background were the realities of 
WavelPs transfer to India and the arrival of Auchinleck. None 
of us linked the Middle East shake-up to the Battle of Asia, 
which had begun in the West with Germany’s attack on Russia 
and in the East with Japan’s determined and unhindered pene- 
tration into French Indo-China. If anybody in Cairo did con- 
nect the departure of Wavell for India with the Battle of Asia, 
none expressed himself to that effect. We expressed, merely, a 
profound gloom. Auchinleck, for instance, said he didn’t see a 
turning point in the war for another three years. 

The campaigns in the western desert had been largely 
futile. Wavell’s drive toward Tripoli had halted and turned 
around. The only gain made had been the capture of Tobruk, 
where Australians, New Zealanders, and Tommies turned back 
repeated enemy assaults and often ventured out to harry the 
Italo-German supply and communications lines in the rear. 
Otherwise, many men, tanks, guns, trucks, and planes had 
been lost without having succeeded in destroying the Axis 
armies in Libya. Until American tanks and planes arrived, 
however, there was little hope of a major British offensive in 
that theater. 

Everything pointed to a long period of logistic preparation 
for a fall and winter desert campaign against the Axis. I did 
not feel I could wait, although I was loath to leave the Middle 
East. The desert gets you. You grow to like its deep silences 
and its vastness and the coming of dawn that’s like the tilting 
of a blue-black bowl overhead. The light of the sun enters 
where the rim of the bowl lifts from the horizon. Then, very 
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suddenly, with the speed of a camera shutter, the bowl is 
turned as though on an axis, and it is bright, eye-stinging day- 
light, yellow and blue. You miss the cold, icy nights and the 
dawn dew. You remember the cool plunges into the Mediter- 
ranean and the fellowship among men who fight. 

There is something more to draw you to the desert lands of 
the Moslem world. It is a restless world of primitive moods and 
deep religious fervor. It is, despite its decadence, a world of free- 
dom, too. None enjoys freedom as fully as the Bedouin. But you 
feel in the intense nationalisms of the Moslem nations a groping 
toward freedom that sets off responsive vibrations within you 
and helps to overcome your prejudices against Arab filth and 
ignorance and distrust of the Westerner. 

It wasn’t easy, getting away from Cairo. There were these 
sentimental reasons and there were very definite difficulties 
about transportation, exit visas, money permits, and censorship. 
The British Army finally obtained priority for me on an Impe- 
rial Airways plane to Karachi, but the Egyptians almost de- 
tained me permanently in Cairo. It took two days of waiting, 
arguing, and swearing to obtain an exit permit. Egypt is under 
British domination, you think. Well, just try to get an exit per- 
mit to leave the country. You will then see how very Egyptian 
Egypt can be. If you can’t speak and swear in Arabic, it is al- 
most impossible to overcome the wall of difficulties raised by 
forms to be filled and clerks to be bribed. 

The Ministry of the Interior in Cairo is a lunatic asylum 
where fezzed gentlemen in Western trousers and coats, with 
pudgy hands and surly, oily, fat faces babble at you in Arabic, 
gesture, point, and scream. Policemen in white uniforms with 
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polished brass badges, refugees from every country in the 
Balkans and most of Europe, bootblacks in dirty long night- 
gowns, and turbaned, besashed sheiks fill the corridors and 
halls. Everybody is talking at once, and nobody knows where 
you obtain your exit visa. You stumble upon the little, 
crowded room finally, where a fat man is drinking lemonade 
from a tall glass before a desk littered with piles of dirty folders — 
dossiers. He is the Mr. Big, the Panjandrum himself, and when 
he finishes his lemonade he turns to the gesticulating, yelling 
mob of people behind the long, filthy, ink-spotted counter that 
separates His Highness from the rabble, and he chooses some- 
one at random and asks that someone to fill out one of the 
forms and to obtain a revenue stamp to affix thereon. He 
doesn’t tell you where to obtain the stamp, and you wander 
around the corridors again for an hour, and finally you return 
with the stamp, for which you’d paid about two dollars. 

You affix the stamp in the wrong place on the form, which 
now contains your name and other vital statistics regarding 
your birth, nationality, number of children and where bom, 
father’s name, mother’s name, sex, and destination. Mr. Big 
shouts at you that you’ve done it wrong. He smears the stamp 
with water, releases it from the paper, and glues it back on 
with a bit of mucilage. Then Mr. Big asks you for six passport 
photographs, which you haven’t got. You brought only two, 
as regulations said you should, but the regulations were 
changed last night, and so you must return tomorrow. 

To all those dear friends who’ve told me how much they 
envy my “adventurous” life and who would “give anything” to 
wander about the world as I’ve done, I would like to say, 
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“Stay home and be happy. Travel at any time isn’t fun, and in 
wartime it’s just plain hell. See America first, or some- 
thing. . . .” 

I got my visa by going out into the hall and yelling at the 
top of my voice. “I want my goddam visa and if you don’t 
give it to me I’ll call the Marines. I’ll telegraph the President 
of the United States. I’ll blow up the palace, that’s what I’ll 
do. And if I don’t have it immediately, now, right away, so 
help me Allah I’ll push somebody’s face in. . . 

For fifteen minutes, at least, I kept up that sort of thing. 
They thought I was on the verge of insanity — as indeed I was. 
I shouted so loudly they could hear me in the public square be- 
low, above the noise of the trams, taxis, and coffee vendors 
who clash brass cymbals to attract trade. A policeman led me 
by the arm to Mr. Big, who handed me my passport, properly 
stamped. 

What had convinced the fat functionary I call Mr. Big of 
my importance was the name he read on the flyleaf of my 
passport. There where it says, “In Case of Death or Accident 
Please Notify,” I had written in “Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
White House, Washington, D. C.” That, plus my masterful 
imitation of an outraged man, had caused Mr. Big to exert 
himself in my behalf with unusual alacrity. I got my stamped 
passport back in something under forty-eight hours. There 
were people in Mr. Big’s waiting room who told me they’d 
been waiting for a visa for weeks, returning daily to quarrel 
and haggle with the porcine pseudo dictator of the Passport 
Division of the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior. He gave me 
an obsequious loose-lipped smile with my passport. 
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I got away, finally, on the nineteenth of July, in an Imperial 
Flying Boat. We took off from the Nile. In an hour we’d left 
the green valley of the river and were headed over blasted, 
burning Sinai, toward Iraq. We landed at Basra. The British 
had still not completely pacified the country. The airport 
attendant told me that they’d been raided by bandits two 
nights before. The raiders had made away with all the aspirin, 
tinned cookies, sherry, lemons, coffee, and tea in the place. 
That was the last I saw of the war in the Middle East. 

We landed in Karachi, in India, two days after leaving 
Cairo. There wasn’t any war in Karachi. There was only a 
palpable steamy hatred. You could feel that India was in 
ferment. You could feel India’s antagonism toward the British 
and the war. I tried to shake off the sense of uneasiness the 
looks of the surly Indians awakened in me. I tried to tell myself 
that perhaps I was wrong, that I was seeing and feeling what 
wasn’t there. I ascribed my emotions about India and the 
Indians to the fact that I was ill. Lack of fresh vegetables and 
whole-wheat bread and other vitamin-rich foods had weak- 
ened my resistance to infection and I was suffering from boils. 

I spent two nights in Karachi and was off by rail to Simla 
where, as I had promised him in Cairo, I was to call on 
Wavell. 
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F J.he wavells have undertaken several jobs of heroic dimen- 
sions in their time. One helped to conquer England. Another 
had a hand in the fashioning of Texas. But it is the contempo- 
rary Wavell, an unassuming gendeman with one eye and the 
benign expression of a blooded spaniel, who has drawn the 
biggest job fate or man ever assigned any soldier. 

He has been entrusted with the defense of India, which is 
to say, the defense of the British Empire — and more. For 
India isn’t merely the bastion of the Empire that Clive built. 
It’s the core of Asia, the eastern storehouse of the raw stuff of 
Western wealth. 

It’s the new battlefield of the war, and it reaches from the 
Mediterranean eastward to the Pacific and from the Urals of 
Russia southward to Ceylon and the Indies of the East. On it 
the destiny of the world may be decided, and its chief defender 
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is General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell. His Tommies call 
him Archie. His wife calls him Sir Archie. 

Back when the Wavells were called De Vauville, after their 
home town of that name near Cherbourg, in France, there was 
one called William, who marched with a namesake history 
knows as “the Conqueror.” You can find the name still in the 
Domesday Book, which is the record of the land surveys of 
England that the Conqueror ordered in 1085. William de 
Vauville appears there as a settler and landholder in Devon 
and Dorset. 

Seven hundred and forty years later, in 1825, one Major 
General Arthur Goodall Wavell received from a grateful 
Mexican Government a grant of several hundred thousand 
acres lying between the Red River and the Sulphur River. 
This Wavell had helped Mexico to win its independence from 
Spain, and the reward he received was a large piece of what 
later became Texas. For ten years the region was known as 
the Wavell Colony, and the colonists that Wavell brought into 
the country were among those who fought for the independ- 
ence of the state. A Colonel Milam, Major General Wavell’s 
agent, was killed leading a charge of Texans in the battle of 
San Antonio. 

On July 4, 1941, fate and Winston Churchill thrust upon 
the Texas Wavell’s grandson, Archie, an assignment that may 
raise the name of Wavell to stand with those of Nelson, Clive, 
and Wellington. On that day Archie was ordered to India. 

At the time it looked as though Churchill had broken 
Wavell. Cairo was full of punch-drunk and shell-shocked and 
Stuka-stupid Aussies and Anzacs who’d survived the hell in 
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Greece and Crete. None blamed Wavell, directly. They just 
raved about the abysmal orneriness of brass hats. They were 
loudly candid about wanting to know why only two and a half 
divisions had been sent to help the Greeks instead of at least 
ten. Premier Metaxas of Greece had asked for nine. The sur- 
vivors of the Balkan campaign wanted to know why the hun- 
dred and fifty tanks the British sent with the expeditionary 
force were so war-weary they broke down, many of them, be- 
fore firing a shot at the Germans. They beefed about lack 
of guns and the almost total absence of any assistance from the 
Royal Air Force. It was the blackest hour in Britain’s war since 
Dunkirk. 

It was easy to imagine, from listening to the soreheads in 
Cairo, the kind of pressure that was being exerted on Churchill 
behind the screen of Empire solidarity. Australian and New 
Zealand politicians were demanding explanations too. They 
wanted an Imperial War Council formed, with all the 
Dominions represented, to formulate war strategy and avoid 
further disastrous adventures overseas. 

In Cairo, after the Crete debacle, we knew a shake-up was 
coming. The war had gone rather badly in the western desert, 
too, and the campaign in Syria was stumbling along. For days 
the censors wouldn’t allow reporters to mention the fact that 
the Vichyite French were resisting what was to have been a 
British march of liberation. And one night, war correspondents 
and officers just back from the fighting in the western desert 
knotted around the news juke in the somber lobby of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel and watched the Reuters teleprinter pour onto 
the yellow paper the words that transferred Wavell to India. 
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Some of us had just returned from the last of a series of 
futile attacks against the Italo-German defenses at Fort 
Capuzzo. Someone, up there, had blundered. Two battalions 
of a certain crack North Country regiment had gotten it rather 
badly. A cerebrally muscle-bound officer had ordered first one 
and then a second battalion of poorly armed men in Bren gun 
carriers into action against the enemy’s seventy-fives and 
superior tanks. He’d got his orders mixed, that certain officer. 
He was to have waited for a signal from the British tanks 
attacking Fort Capuzzo, when they’d broken the stronghold’s 
defenses. The signal never came. The tanks themselves were 
turned back by the fort’s fire. But the officer commanding the 
two battalions of tinplated haywagons they call Bren gun 
carriers sent his men in anyhow. It was worse than Balaklava. 

Reporters close to events in the Middle East knew that 
Wavell couldn’t be held directly responsible for the series of 
disasters that befell the British on the Libyan desert and in the 
Balkans, or for the bungling in Syria. They knew, for instance, 
that Sir Archie had yielded to advice from London when he 
about-faced his army after taking Bengasi winter before last 
to send more than half of it to Greece. He wanted to go on to 
Tripoli. Italian officers with whom I talked in prison camps 
told me Wavell could have taken Tripoli too. There was noth- 
ing between Bengasi and Tripoli during the rout of Graziani’s 
Invincibles. 

But London had made certain promises to Athens. To have 
welshed on the Greeks would have raised a storm in the House 
of Commons at least as violent as the one that followed the 
defeats in Greece and Crete. And Britain had American 
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“public opinion” to consider. The British High Command and 
the British Government were anxious to preserve the respect of 
Americans. They felt this would have been diminished by any 
backing down on published promises by England to give mili- 
tary help to the Greeks. About 27,000 Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Englishmen — I was not able to obtain reliable 
figures on how many Greeks — died or were wounded or cap- 
tured as a result. 

Reporters knew how poorly armed Wavell’s army in the 
desert really was. They knew that the vaunted British I-Tanks 
weren’t worth their sale price as junk. They knew Wavell was 
undermanned. At one time the British held Egypt with less 
than fifteen thousand men and only eighty-seven airplanes. 
Luckily for the British, the enemy never discovered this. 

But Cairo was filled with gossip and noise and heat. In a 
city where vague rumors became news in the distance between 
Shepheard’s bar and the roof garden of the Continental-Savoy 
Hotel just three blocks up the street, the significance of 
Wavell’s transfer to command the armies in India was blurred. 
Everyone overlooked what had happened a few days before 
the news jukes rattled off the communique that shifted Wavell 
to his new job. And that event was Germany’s invasion of 
Russia. 

The British had known for some time that the Germans in- 
tended invading the U.S.S.R. Two weeks before that certain 
early morning of June 22, British Intelligence advised Moscow 
of the exact day and almost the hour of the invasion. The event 
of that June morning was an important one to the British. 
Their Empire lay in Asia, and the British General Staff knew 
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that with the invasion of Russia would begin what might turn 
out to be the decisive phase of the Battle of Asia, the biggest 
battle of them all. That’s why Wavell was sent to India. 

The Battle of Asia began ten years ago, when the Japanese 
took Manchuria. And until June 22 only Japan menaced Asia, 
and the Mikado’s cry of Asia for the Asiatics wasn’t taken too 
seriously by those who had imperial loot in the Far East. They 
didn’t pay any more attention to that cry than they had to 
Germany’s shout of lebensraum before Munich or, earlier, to 
the pleas of the Republican Government in Spain for help 
against the Fascists, and before that to Italy’s demands for that 
“place in the sun” the boys from Rome burgled in Africa. 

At three o’clock one morning early in June, Moscow slept. 
Cairo was staggering home replete with food and wine. From 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, German panzer divisions drove 
steel into Russia’s hide, and the Battle of Asia had begun for 
keeps. This new fight to have and to hold Asia would make the 
efforts of Hammurabi and Darius and Alexander the Great 
look like the amateurish attempts at organized slaughter that 
they were. At three o’clock that same June morning Wavell 
climbed into a Wellington bomber and roared off across the 
lands ctf Araby toward India, after handing the keys to his 
office over to his successor. General Auchinleck. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that Lady Wavell didn’t have time to pack 
and accompany her husband. 

A few days later, Sir Archie was on the northwest frontier, 
inspecting Britain’s defenses in India. He became defender of 
Britain’s largest investment and most lucrative possession. As 
commander in chief in India, the grandson of the Texas 
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soldier of fortune assumed the job of holding the keystone of 
an arc of British defenses that begins at El Solium, on the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean on the border between 
Libya and Egypt, and swings across Sinai, Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Turkestan and Tibet to Burma. 

Specifically, Wavell’s command includes Burma and India, 
which is itself larger than all Europe minus Russia. It includes 
Afghanistan, once a troublesome land of warriors who kept the 
British busy on the northwest frontier and at the Khyber Pass. 
It encompasses Iran and Iraq, two of the most important oil 
producers in the world, and oil-rich Saudi Arabia, which lies 
between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

These waterways are the mains that feed the Middle East 
and the Anglo-Russian forces with the tanks and airplanes and 
guns that roll off American production lines. It’s part of 
Wavell’s chore to see that they’re kept open. 

I talked with Wavell in Cairo just before he flew to India, 
and I interviewed his successor. Neither Wavell nor Auchin- 
leck, both soldiers, both cold practitioners of war as an exact 
science, exuded any of that optimism that wishful hopers and 
swivel-chair generals and radio quarterbacks bring to this war. 
Both admitted that Asia’s safety, India’s security, and Great 
Britain’s survival depended on how long Russia could hold 
the Germans and how fast Japan could go once she started 
creeping up on India’s eastern flank from Indo-China. Wavell 
wondered how long he could keep open the mains that pour 
machinery and men into the Middle East and overland into 
Russia across Iran from the top of the Persian Gulf. 

Wavell minimized neither the Soviet’s power nor its 
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courage. He knew Czarist Russia, which he visited as a young 
subaltern, and three years ago he studied at firsthand the war 
machine Stalin had built. He speaks Russian passably well. 
He was impressed with what Communist Russia had achieved. 

“I tell you,” he said, “I was amazed at the achievements of 
the Russian Army. Its advancement was not only material but 
spiritual.” 

Wavell had to prepare against the possibility of a German 
drive across the Caucasus between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian toward Iraq and Iran. Maybe Germany doesn’t need 
the oil of Kirkuk, Mosul, and Bahrein, but the British do. De- 
prived of the production of the wells in Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
Arabia, oil to maintain the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
and keep it afloat in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the 
Arabian Sea, and the Indian Ocean would have to come from 
the United States — a long haul. 

Oil from the Middle East keeps Britain’s American tanks 
and planes and trucks rolling all the way from “the wire,” 
which is what the Tommies call the barbed- wire barricade 
between Egypt and Libya, to Syria’s confines with Turkey and 
as far east as India. Without that oil, Britain would have to 
abandon the Middle East unless supplies could be brought in 
from the United States. 

When I visited Suez in July, just before leaving for India, 
the congestion in the port was so bad that only one third of the 
cargoes were being unloaded by the overtaxed port facilities. 
Stevedores discharged tanks and planes and supplies from one 
ship, and two more had arrived before its holds were empty. 
At the time, American material had only just begun reaching 
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Suez. If oil tankers had to be unloaded in addition to the troop 
transports and freighters already clogging Suez and the new 
ports which had been opened along the Red Sea coast of 
Africa, the job would be hopeless. Besides, there is already a 
shortage of tankers in both Britain and the United States. 

Winter froze Germany’s panzers in their tracks in the attack 
on Moscow. Wavell, however, didn’t believe winter would 
hold up the Germans if they had the power left to swing south 
and eastward from Kharkov and Rostov on the Sea of Azov. 
If you’ll draw a weather map of Asia from Egypt to the China 
coast, you’ll see that the southern limit of the winter cold 
coincides roughly with the northern frontiers of Iraq, Iran, and 
India. 

Wavell foresaw the German high command’s possible 
strategy. That’s why he hurried occupation of Syria, rushed to 
put down the Rashid Ali revolt in Iraq, occupied Iran, where 
the British established a common front with the Russians, and 
asked Afghanistan to expel all German agents and nationals. 
That gave Wavell a series of contiguous buffer states defending 
India and the Middle East. He accomplished pretty much 
what a chess player does when he “casdes.” 

Sir Archie, however, knew how much Britain had in those 
buffers in the way of stoppers against the Germans, and how 
much it hadn’t. He knew sufficiently well to look very worried 
when I saw him again in Simla, several weeks after his 
departure from Cairo. He’d just returned from his inspection 
trip to the Khyber Pass. He looked tired too. He stirred the 
pale tea in his cup with a slow and deliberate motion. Lady 
Wavell still hadn’t arrived, and one of the Wavells’ grown 
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daughters had contracted measles in Cairo, but that didn’t ac- 
count for his gloom. 

Neither did the state of Britain’s defenses at the Khyber. 
He said he’d found everything in fine shape. Allowing for 
British understatement, you could infer that the Empire’s 
750,000 Indian troops and the Australians, New Zealanders, 
and others under his command could hold any enemy at the 
Khyber. Only the Germans can prove or disprove that 
inference. 

“The danger to the west,” he said, “has always been the 
possibility of a German conquest of Russia. Russia is an inex- 
haustible storehouse of raw materials. Combined with German 
industrial power — well, Germany could fight a long, long 
war. . . 

He might as well have said that if Germany is allowed time 
to rehabilitate Russian industries in the conquered areas, and 
to draw, unhindered, upon Russian’s raw stocks of iron, coal, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, grain, and hydroelectric 
power, Germany could break Western civilization’s hold on 
Asia, India, and the world. In the Ukraine alone, the Germans 
will find iron, coal and coke, and factories and smelters. The 
Ukraine isn’t merely a wheat field. It’s the Ruhr Valley, the 
Pittsburgh area, of European Russia. And in the Ukraine 
grows an insignificant seed, the sunflower seed, from which are 
extracted edible fats the Germans need. 

Although now, in the spring of 1942, it appears that Russia 
itself, and not the Allied armies, will determine that Germany 
shall not have time to enjoy the early Nazi military successes, 
it is still too soon to relax. The German retreat of the winter 
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of 1941-42 doesn’t mean the Germans are beaten — yet. They 
may still have the power needed to open a new front in 
the Caucasus and drive on Asia from the west while Japan 
applies the power of its armies in the East. This spring may 
give us the answer to the question of whether Germany has 
been hurt as badly in Russia as Adolf Hitler so readily admits 
and as Stalin so vigorously insists. 

Wavell was speaking in July 1941, before Japan had 
attacked the United States, before the British were beaten at 
Hong Kong and Singapore. What Wavell said then is no less 
true now than it was then — Germany is the ultimate enemy, 
and Germany must be beaten on her own soil, finally. 

“Now is the time to hit Germany with everything we’ve 
got,” Wavell said. “Otherwise the war may last beyond the 
memory of present generations. To prevent Hitler from attain- 
ing his ends, the democracies must attack ” And he 

became silent. 

Up to then, Wavell had been quietly, coldly determined. 
Now he shook his head. He knew that Britain hadn’t the 
man power needed to launch an offensive against Germany. 
He said so. He said Britain’s supply of man power was running 
thin. He didn’t mean, necessarily, men to carry rifles. He 
meant skilled man power, trained in the operation and care 
of machinery. 

Germany’s attack on Russia gave America and Britain a 
“respite,” Sir Archie called it, equal to the length of time the 
Soviets could hold off the Germans. " 

“It’s given us,” Sir Archie said, “an advantage in time when 
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time was more important than any other single weapon.” Sir 
Archie knew that the respite wouldn’t last forever. 

German morale, Sir Archie said, might be broken down by 
air bombing. He said, however, that the war couldn’t be won 
in this way. Germany, he said, must be made to feel the impact 
of invasion. This, he said, would take man power, and 
England’s men are held in England, held there by the threat 
of invasion from the continent. 

“But whether you’ve got the men or the weapons or not,” 
he said, with a trace of a smile, “you’ve got to keep on fighting. 
We’ll keep on fighting. I wonder, though, what Japan will do?” 

Sir Archie sat deeply in one comer of a faded chartreuse 
divan in the drawing room in the commander in chief’s resi- 
dence in Simla. He loosened his medal-heavy tunic and relaxed 
with his late tea. At that moment he looked all of his fifty-eight 
years. I sat in front and slightly to the left of him. I had a 
three-quarter view of the left side of his face. That’s his “dead” 
side. He lost his left eye in France in the second year of the 
other war. But when he reached to hand around the sand- 
wiches, his good eye sparkled, and he made you think of 
Nelson. 

He demonstrated none of the taciturnity for which he’s 
famous. He was shy and mild of voice. His politeness had 
none of the square edges of the usual British public-school-bred 
general. He had none of that aloofness Winchester could have 
given him. He talked jerkily and bore out his reputation for 
being, like some of the plays of Bernard Shaw, better “read” 
than “heard.” He is one of England’s most literate generals, 
writing in hard and moving prose. His life of his best friend 
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and commander in Palestine, General Edmund, Lord Allenby, 
with whom Wavell served after his recovery from the wounds 
he received in France, is a work of literary merit. 

At work, he wears normal two-lens eyeglasses, but away 
from his desk and maps he uses a monocle to cover his lost 
eye. Usually it dangles on a long, thin black cord. He fingers 
it thoughtfully, and when the lines in his patient face deepen, 
he assumes the aspect that caused the Turks to call him “the 
Bloodhound.” Otherwise he’s as friendly looking as a spaniel, 
with steel-gray hair combed straight back and a trimmed blob 
of a mustache under his nose. 

“I wonder,” he said thoughtfully, “what Japan’s going to 

do ” Present were his military, naval, and marine corps 

aides. Wavell, however, hadn’t addressed his question to any- 
one in particular. He was thinking out loud. He knew that by 
the time the Germans could move against India’s front door, 
the northwest frontier and the Khyber Pass, weapons and 
vehicles would have arrived from the United States in 
sufficient quantities to give him a fighting chance of holding 
the enemy. He was specific, by the way, that India and the 
Middle East would rely almost exclusively on the United 
States for tanks and planes and some guns. India can produce 
about 90 per cent of the munitions and supplies the empire 
forces in Wavell’s bailiwick need, but the big stuff would have 
to come through Lease-Lend. England’s production was 
needed at home and for eventual invasion of the continent. 

Wavell was certain that the side door to Britain’s empire, 
the Middle East, had become reasonably safe in Auchinleck’s 
hands with the light and medium tanks and the bombers and 
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fighters America had shipped to Suez. There our ships are even 
unloading beer to relieve the shortage the hard-drinking 
Aussies created. In Cairo, Wavell told me that he felt “very 
secure indeed in the Middle East,” and a moment later bol- 
stered that appraisal of the situation there by adding : 

“The Germans will never take the Nile.” 

At this moment, Wavell was concerned about India’s back 
door — southeastern Asia. France’s “balcony in the Far East,” 
Indo-China, was occupied by the Japs. From new land and 
air bases in Annam, Cochin-China, and Cambodia, the Japa- 
nese threatened Thailand, menaced the Burma Road (which 
pumps supplies and weapons into China, from Rangoon to 
Mandalay and Chungking, for the armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek), and endangered Singapore. At the moment, the Japa- 
nese were training parachute troops, forty or fifty thousand of 
them, in Formosa, just north of the Philippines. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that Wavell’s worries were 
justified. 

And that wasn’t the last of Wavell’s worries. He had come 
to India from an active battle front. He was like that British 
flier who was returning one Sunday from a daylight raid on 
what the British call the invasion ports on the French coast 
across the channel. The flier had left behind him the wreckage 
he and his squadron had caused with their bombs. He had 
seen the fires his incendiaries had started, and he had imagina- 
tion enough to know that he had brought death and destruction 
to the people of the ports over which he’d released his 
projectiles. 

Flying over England, the aviator saw green fields and men 
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in white flannels on the cricket pitches. He was saddened by 
what he saw. The contrast was too much for him. He knew 
it was good for Englishmen to play their cricket to maintain 
their morale, but he was jarred by the sight of men at play 
after what he’d done on the Norman coast. 

It was something like that for Sir Archie to find himself 
suddenly in India. India was thousands of miles away from 
the bombs, and in Simla, high in the Himalayan hills, where 
Sir Archie went to escape the heat of the Punjab plains, there 
were no black-outs and there was no rationing and the people 
simpered at the war as people and cities do everywhere where 
there are no bombs. And India itself quivered with that old, 
old struggle between Moslem and Hindu. The jails filled with 
opponents of the war, the strikes and riots, caused you to 

wonder how solid the keystone of the British Empire’s defenses 
in Asia really was. 

From his Simla mountaintop, Wavell looks down over the 
rugged Punjab, the Greater Himalayas, brown and purple 
and whitecapped in the distance. Here, in an area nearly as 
large as Colorado but constituting only a fragment of sprawl- 
ing enormous India, is India’s great man-power reservoir. 
The Punjab’s plains and hills raise nearly two thirds of India’s 
Army, but the Punjab is the venom sac of India. Its 24,000,000 
people include 13,000,000 Moslems and 6,000,000 Hindus 
and 4,000,000 Sikhs. The Sikhs, India’s smallest religious 
group, provide 1 7 per cent of the men for the Army. And Sikh 
and Hindu and Moslem hate one another with a hatred as 
deep as the Punjab’s five rivers in flood and as everlasting as 
the mountains that feed them. Before he meets the enemy, 
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Wavell must build an army of such men, each group so 
positively charged with religion that it recoils from the other. 

In the old days, when individual courage and individual 
aptitudes mattered, Moslem fanaticism and Hindu stoicism 
and Sikh fearlessness could be capitalized by creating uniform 
regiments and divisions which fought as separate units. But in 
modem war, when armies of hundreds of thousands and 
millions of men must fight as well-trained teams without 
thought of individual differences or interests, Wavell was con- 
fronted with a problem as big as the tactical one of engaging 
and defeating his enemies when they strike at Asia. Upon how 
well he succeeds in fusing into one strong alloy the elements 
that compose the Indian Army — whose differences among 
themselves are matched by their fierce resentment of the 
British, from whom they demand independence — upon them 
depended in part whether the name of Wavell will ever be 
inscribed beside that of Wellington. 

And this, too, Wavell knew. He expressed it in Cairo when 
he frankly admitted that Great Britain doesn’t have the kind 
of man power needed to defeat the mechanics of Germany. 
Wavell’s men came from farms, not from factories. If tanks 
and airplanes and guns arrived in time from America, Wavell 
was still faced with the problem of training peasants to operate 
complex mechanical weapons. He knew that in Russia it had 
taken twenty years to train such an army. And mechanization 
of India’s Army began in 1939. The steward of all Asia was 
worried. But he was Britain’s greatest living soldier. If any man 
can save Asia, Wavell will. Winston Churchill seems to think 
so. That’s why Wavell’s in India. 
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A, l.m. airliner, Batavia-bound from Rangoon, dropped 
me out of war, into peace, at Bangkok. The effect was like 
flying out of a black cloud and the torment of winds into 
sunlight and smooth air. India had been depressing. Wavell 
had not been too reassuring, and I had seen in Karachi, Simla, 
Delhi, and Calcutta what I was to find again in Singapore — 
unawareness of danger and an abominable unpreparedness. 
Once I had left England, it seemed that I was destined to meet 
only Englishmen who were stupid, smug, and dogmatically 
certain of victory without any basis for that certainty. Only 
among the younger men did I find any real knowledge of the 
danger in which the Empire found itself. The younger officers 
and diplomats damned the brass hats and demanded more 
planes, more tanks, more guns, and more men. The oldsters 
stumbled along, hobbled by red tape, and muttered assurances 
that they’d muddle through. It was good to escape to Bangkok. 
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The heat was wet and thick. It induced drowsiness and 
accentuated the sense of relief I felt. A cigarette tasted good. 
War in Egypt and the desert; the wreckage in Alexandria, 
where bombs fell every moonlit night; the black-out in Cairo, 
the raucous voices of sullen, resentful Arabs in the dark streets, 
the geometry of searchlights in the skies over Egypt’s capital, 
the restaurants and the cafes noisy with leathery men on leave; 
that noise and excitement of war that buzzes in your brain even 
when there aren’t any bombs and when you can’t see the 
dead, the wounded, or the revolting litter of smashed tanks, 
trucks, guns, planes, and men — all that, I forgot. 

It was good to feel the spring of turf underfoot. The Thais 
are very neat about everything, and they kept the grass of the 
big modem Dom Muang airport clipped and rolled as care- 
fully as though it were one huge tennis court. The modem, 
low-lying white building of the airport offices, waiting rooms, 
and restaurant would have looked perfectly at home anywhere 
in the United States and, except perhaps for Singapore, 
Bangkok was the best air station from Cairo to Manila on 
either the British or the Dutch air routes. For one fleeting mo- 
ment I thought maybe I had landed somewhere in Florida, but 
a tidy Thai in a white uniform that smelled of soap and hot 
iron was saying: 

“Have you anything to declare?” 

I said I didn’t and prepared to open my bags for his inspec- 
tion, but he said not to bother, and I must have looked 
incredulous, for he smiled with two rows of white teeth and 
said: 

“Well, you say you have nothing to declare — no firearms. 
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tobacco, opium, ammunition, cameras, or radios, and it is 
not necessary to look, therefore.” 

He made cabalistic scrawls on my bags with white chalk 
and directed me to the police, and I said to myself, “Here’s 
where the spell breaks. Here’s where I go back to that damned 
war.” When you’ve crossed many frontiers, you hate frontier 
policemen — tough, suspicious, unfriendly as barbed wire. You 
look into a frontier cop’s eyes and you know you’re a spy. But 
this cop had black, unprejudiced eyes. He wore a laundered 
khaki uniform which also smelled of soap and hot iron, and 
he was small and compact and might have been the twin 
brother of the customs inspector. Later I discovered that all 
Thais — a pleasant, unbelligerent people — might be twins. Few 
are taller than five feet, three inches. 

All look like well-trained swimmers, but the characteristic 
which most distinguishes them from Chinese or Japanese is 
their eyes. There is none of the Chinese sleepiness and none of 
the nearsightedness of the Japs. It is rarely that you see a Thai 
wearing glasses. 

Most of Thailand is about one hand high above sea level. 
From the bus windows I saw miles of rice paddies — wetly 
green, yellow, and brown — and Thailand made me think of 
a freshly laid decalcomania. Bamboo huts with thatched roofs 
stood on stilts. I glimpsed gleaming floors and bare-breasted 
women playing with naked children with fat bellies. Sampans 
floated in the canals, and huge oxen, which further dwarfed 
the tiny Thais, stood in the mud of the rice paddies or pulled 
crude plows. Swaybacked pigs with long snouts wallowed in 
muck under the stilted houses. The peasants’ yards were 
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reasonably clean, and their muddy ugliness was camouflaged 
by a profusion of flowers and lilies which grow wherever 
there’s a puddle. Thailand wasn’t dirty; only incredibly 
muddy. 

The passing of the bus was an intrusion. Chickens and 
geese raised a rumpus and pigs squealed and women came to 
their doors holding babies. Men poling sampans broke the 
rhythm of their work to stand and stare. Coolies set down 
burdens by the roadside and grimaced at you. Their teeth 
were stained with betel juice, but the Thai in the seat next to 
me assured me that betel-chewing was being discouraged. 
School children were being taught how to clean their teeth 
Western fashion, with Jap-made brushes. 

As the bus neared the city, coolie traffic thickened. Tricycles 
crowded the road. There are no rickshas in Thailand. Their 
place in transport is taken by tricycles which carry one 
European but are built for two Thais. You ride behind a 
coolie who pedals and who on level roads can keep up a 
twenty-mile-an-hour pace. 

I saw Buddhist priests with shaved heads and bright yellow 
robes. There were Thai women with straight black hair, clear 
cocoa skins, wearing tight, short white vests and black 
panungs. 

The panung is a bloomerlike skirt which drapes about the 
waist and once around each leg and ties in a loose knot over 
the stomach. It was going out. Nine years ago Thailand dis- 
covered the principle that people shall have a voice in govern- 
ment. They had a revolution which converted an absolute 
into a constitutional monarchy, and they banned the panung. 
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The revolution, like all things Thai, was a mild affair. The 
only casualty was an obstreperous colonel who was shot in 
the shin. But quiet as it was, Thais found themselves in 1932, 
when they bade benevolent King Prajadhipok (remembered 
by Americans principally for his much-publicized cataracts) 
quit and then invited him to continue as a democratic king 
instead of a totalitarian ruler. 

To the Thais their absurd little revolution was as important 
as the one that began in Boston and ended at Yorktown 
is to Americans. With it began an acceleration of the process 
of westernization and hence the ban on panungs. Women are 
also ordered to wear hats with their Western skirts and dresses, 
but there was no law about wearing shoes, so I saw cute Thai 
women in bargain basement dresses, dollar hats, and no shoes. 

What was more important, however, was that Siam became 
Muang Tai, or Thailand, which means “land of free men.” 
Until early December 1941, Thailand was still the land of free 
men. It was one of the handful of truly independent nations 
in all Asia, an amazing country of fantastic porcelain pagodas 
that might have been designed by some distant Disney — a land 
of peace, prosperity, and “happiness.” But last August, though 
peace still held in the land of Muang Tai, I knew it was 
doomed. I knew it was doomed the day I registered at the 
Oriental Hotel in Bangkok and saw what names were written 
there above mine and looked into the bar and saw smug 
yellow men with eyeglasses and fatuous smiles and cameras 
slung around their necks. 

Those little yellow men were the Mikado’s tourists. In show 
business the tourists precede circuses and carnivals and they 
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“case the pitch” and put up posters and wherever necessary 
they put in the “fix.” In show business they’re called advance 
agents. In diplomacy they’re called tourists. 

The tourist technique is German. It was employed effec- 
tively in Europe and the Balkans. German tourists in the 
Middle East and Arab countries were so numerous that I 
was often struck by the stimulus which war seemed to have 
given to travel and the intellectual curiosity of the German 
people. They had an enormous advantage over the Japanese. 
Germans could travel with Hungarian, Czech, Rumanian, or 
Bulgarian passports. The Japs can’t disguise themselves. Any- 
where in Asia a Jap’s a Jap, and he can’t pose as an Arab, 
Indian, Chinese, or Malay. He stands out among his fellow 
Orientals like a Texas cowboy at a ladies’ club tea party. 

I spotted them easily in Bangkok. They filled the shops, 
where they bought nielloware trinkets, old lace, and jade 
jewelry. They paid asking prices, which shopkeepers had upped 
a hundred and two hundred per cent. Honorable relatives 
back in Kobe and Yokohama ought to have seen their honor- 
able sons and cousins throwing yen about in shops and night 
club's. The Japs in Yokohama and Kobe who haven’t two 
pieces of bamboo sprout for their sukiyaki would have loved 
to see Fuji and Koko stuffing their faces with food in Bangkok’s 
restaurants and hotels. 

After all I had heard and read about how Japan was going 
broke, it was amazing to see the amount of money Jap tourists 
had to spend in Thailand. I saw one large burly Jap hand a 
hotel desk clerk a packet of Thai ticals large enough to choke 
a sacred elephant. 
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“Here,” he said. “Put these in the safe.” 

Tourists always spoke English in the presence of Americans 
or Englishmen. The manager of the hotel in Bangkok later 
told me there was the equivalent of two thousand dollars in 
the packet the Jap handed him and that he received such a 
wad every two or three days. He said he didn’t know what his 
guest did with the money, but he added, “Well, he entertains 
a lot.” 

The Japanese population of Thailand has increased steadily 
since 1935, when statistics listed sixty-seven Japs residing in 
Bangkok, none elsewhere. Bangkok’s Japanese census by the 
end of last August was in the neighborhood of three thousand. 

The Japs bought and rented houses on comers so that they 
could dominate the streets with machine guns when der Tag 
arrived. Europeans had difficulty finding houses to rent. The 
Japs paid double the normal rents to obtain living quarters. 
They also took over the old Hotel Royal, comprising sixty 
rooms, where the Japs lived two and three to each room. 

A partial reason for the increased influx of Japs into Thai- 
land was the fact that with world markets and credits closed 
to Japan, Tokyo turned increasingly to Thailand for money 
and raw materials and food. This meant the expansion of the 
staffs of Japanese trading firms operating in Thailand. These 
included Mitsui & Company, The Toko Mining Company, and 
the powerful firm of Mitsubishi. A number of new agencies 
selling machinery and manufactured goods of all kinds sprang 
up, and along Bangkok’s business streets I saw freshly painted 
Japanese signs with English translations underneath the 
Japanese legend. 
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Among the new “employees,” however, there was a large 
proportion of strong-arm boys, fixers, and propagandists. At 
least six of Thailand’s seventeen newspapers were under direct 
“Axis influence.” They received German Transocean news 
and Domei Japanese wire services, and try as it might, the 
British Reuters news agency couldn’t compete with the 
enormous volume of pro-Axis propaganda which the Axis 
poured into Thai newspaper offices free of charge. 

On the reading room table of the swank Bangkok Sports 
Club I found, as in Mozambique months before, the latest 
Axis literature. There was the July 9 edition of Illustrazione 
Italiana. A glance through it indicated very strongly that Italy 
was winning the war ! The newest British magazine was dated 
early in April and consisted largely of pictures of military 
weddings in London. 

To have met the Japs in Bangkok was to receive an object 
lesson in how the Japanese have spread themselves in the Far 
East since democracy walked Nippon to an imperial first base 
in Manchukuo in 1932. In Bangkok, Japs were three thousand 
miles from home as the Japanese air service flew. The Japs, 
by the way, maintained a daily passenger-plane service into 
Bangkok from Tokyo and daily dumped from twelve to twenty- 
four new arrivals. Always the passengers were Japanese. 
Occasionally the Tokyo plane brought in a German or an 
Italian diplomat or businessman. An American couldn’t get 
passage on the plane. It was always “full up, velly solly.” The 
best the British and Dutch could do was two services weekly. 

From Thailand, the Japanese obtained rice, rubber, tin, 
and teak. They also obtained money in cash and credits. Thai- 
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land produces an exportable supply of 1,600,000 tons of rice 
yearly. Added to a 1,200,000 tons supply insured by the 
occupation of neighboring Indo-China, Japan will have all 
the rice it needs to feed its far-flung armies and its people at 
home and its armies in southeastern Asia. Thailand’s forty- 
thousand tons of rubber will at least help to keep Japan’s armies 
shod while there is ample teak in Thailand’s hills to cover the 
decks of whatever warships Nippon intends to build for the 
rest of time. 

Thailand’s tin output was worth normally about 1 5 per cent 
of the country’s total exports, valued in 1940 at about eighty 
million dollars, of which rice accounted for more than 50 per 
cent. Tin was Thailand’s second most important export, but 
while the country controlled rice production and export, the 
tin that was dredged up from river beds was British property. 
The British indicated to me that they intended to sabotage the 
tin dredges and thus wreck the means of obtaining the precious 
metal. Most of Thailand’s tin mines are in the south, on the 
long peninsula where the Japs struck in their invasion of 
Malaya, Burma, and Thailand. I wonder if the British had 
time to wreck the dredges? Or did they wait too long, as they 
waited too long in Rumania to sabotage the oil wells which 
Hitler finally captured undamaged and so obtained 1,600,000 
tons of oil a year? 

But the importance of this distant and little-known country 
in southeastern Asia called Thailand goes beyond the economic 
significance of its rich rice bogs, its teak-timbered hills, and its 
wealth in rubber and tin. All its commodities could disappear 
from the world’s markets and they wouldn’t be missed. Not 
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even the rice would be missed by anybody except the Japanese. 

It would work a little hardship on some fifteen million 
people who live there, but you could lift Thailand out of the 
map and toss it away like a piece out of a jigsaw puzzle, and 
the lives and the way of life of the people of the rest of the 
world wouldn’t be changed at all. 

In other ways, too, Thailand was a candidate for the world’s 
least important nation. Its contribution to art, literature, and 
science equalled zero. Measured by such yardsticks as power, 
wealth, and prestige, Thailand fails to come up to the dimen- 
sions of even a bush-league Balkan nation, although in area 
it is as large as Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
combined. 

Its Army was puny, its Navy a marine absurdity, and its 
Air Force couldn’t have caused an enemy like Japan any great 
concern. What modem planes Thailand possessed (fifty 
souped-up 1936 Curtiss seventy-fives) were Japanese-built. 
Thailand’s per-capita wealth, as gauged by the total of its 
citizens’ deposits in the country’s savings banks, equalled in 
1940 about nine million dollars and worked out at roughly 
sixty cents cash per person. 

As to the prestige Thailand enjoyed in international councils 
— well, it’s doubtful whether any other power would ever have 
asked Thailand’s permission before undertaking an alliance, 
trade pact, or war. Bangkok was traditionally in a diplomatic 
tank-town league, and for the diplomats of such nations as the 
United States, France, or England, an assignment to Bangkok 
meant an assignment to oblivion. 

Nevertheless, the country that was once Siam and was 
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remembered by our grandparents almost exclusively as the 
birthplace of the famous Midway freaks was the birthplace of 
war in the Far East. Economically, Thailand was important 
only to Japan. Geographically, Thailand is vitally important 
to the entire world, for geography has assigned to this “distant 
and little known country” an important role in the affairs of 
the world. Thailand was the Poland of the new war in the 
Far East. 

Thailand lies wedged between British Burma and theoreti- 
cally French Indo-China. On the map it is shaped roughly 
like a crudely drawn floppy-eared elephant with a long trunk 
dangling southward between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf 
of Siam toward the South China Sea. The trunk dips into the 
Malay Peninsula, below which was Britain’s Singapore base. 
So long as Indo-China remained indubitably French, Thailand 
was a spring between the jaws of the French-British pincer of 
Western imperialism in southeastern Asia. But one jaw of that 
pincer broke when France fell and Vichy capitulated to Berlin 
and Berlin’s partners in Tokyo. 

The Japanese replaced the French in Indo-China. They 
poured from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand 
troops into Indo-China and acquired air bases deep in 
Cambodia from which the Japanese struck toward the Burma 
Road, at Bangkok and at Singapore and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

Thailand overnight became Western civilization’s frontier 
with Eastern imperialism, and it was the fulcrum whereon the 
balance of peace in the Far East was to seesaw precariously 
for many months. 
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British diplomats such as astute Sir Josiah Crosby, his 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister to Thailand, at the end of August 
counted “in weeks” the period of peace remaining to Thailand 
and the Far East. But American observers were less hurried. 
They put it in months. “Three months maybe,” they said, 
“but more probably six months.” In Thailand, as in Poland, 
democracy failed to come to the rescue in time and in sufficient 
strength. 

The Thais themselves — I talked with undersecretaries of 
the ministries of Foreign Affairs and Propaganda and with 
businessmen who were growing richer daily by trading with 
the Japs — felt insecure back in August. They resented the 
inroads of the Japanese but were powerless to prevent their 
country’s economic absorption by Tokyo. 

In one respect Thailand was like Holland, Belgium, France, 
Greece, and the others. The common people didn’t seem to 
have the foggiest notion that they lived under the shadow of 
death’s wings. Meanwhile, in Thailand, as in those countries 
now dead, the advance agents burrowed and bribed and 
browbeat and flattered their way into positions of power over 
their victims. 

The Japanese legation was raised to the status of an 
embassy. Pro- Japanese Thais suddenly were injected into the 
Cabinet. Japan demanded and obtained a loan of ten million 
ticals, and a few weeks later prepared to ask more credit from 
what was until then one of the few if not the only nation in 
the world with a balanced budget and no external debts. 

“We’ve got to give in, at least economically,” an under- 
secretary of Foreign Affairs told me. “What else can we do? 
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We need machinery, oil, certain foodstuffs, and jute sacking. 
We need spare parts for such American and British machinery 
as we own. We cannot obtain these items from Britain, which 
hasn’t ships to spare for such cargo, and we cannot obtain them 
from the United States, which forbids American exporters to 
ship merchandise without export permits. These export permits 
are granted under your priorities system only for such goods or 
materials as are vital to Anglo-American defense. 

“We have had to buy new machinery from Japan for our 
industries and our railroads so as to be certain of obtaining 
spares for repairs. They’re willing to take our rice, rubber, 
tin, and teak in exchange and pay us an advantageous profit 
above the market prices. Tell me what would you do if you 
were in our shoes?” 

Japan’s grip on Thailand closed when the Thais embarked 
on their “war” to regain from Indo-China territories taken by 
France by force. In 1867, Thailand lost Cambodia; in 1888, 
France grabbed Sip-song Chow thai; in 1893, the French 
carved themselves the entire left bank of the Mekong, and in 
1904, the right bank; and in 1907, they took Batambong, 
Siemreap, and Sisopon. Altogether, Thailand lost 467,500 
square kilometers of land to the French, which compares to 
Thailand’s total area of 513,447 square kilometers. 

Thailand needed arms and munitions. They ordered ten 
patrol bombers from the United States. The order was accepted, 
and Thailand paid the United States Government $1,500,000 
on account, but the bombers got as far as Manila, and Thai- 
land was informed the bombers couldn’t be sent any farther 
because they were needed elsewhere. This, of course, together 
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with brass-knuckle demands that Thailand refrain from up- 
setting the “status quo in the Far East,” washed out what 
prestige America enjoyed in Thailand. 

The Thais are very logical people. They couldn’t see why 
they couldn’t grab theirs while the grabbing was good, in view 
of the fact that the territorial readjustments they desired had 
been promised them anyway by France and that Uncle Sam 
hadn’t done anything effective to maintain the “status quo” 
in the Far East anyhow and had been selling oil and scrap to 
Japan and assisted in making Japan the potential ruler of the 
Orient. 

Perhaps unjustly, but perhaps very accurately indeed, the 
Thai Government strongly suspected that if its point of view 
had been properly presented at Washington, those bombers 
would have reached Bangkok, and Thailand would have been 
spared the necessity of purchasing Japanese weapons. 

But to Thailand, as to Poland, Holland, Norway, and Yugo- 
slavia, the democracies couldn’t give anything but cheers. 
Thailand would have welcomed British or American or Anglo- 
American protective occupation. Such an occupation, per- 
formed in time, might in itself have called what was then a 
Jap bluff in southeastern Asia. No, we took the static way. We 
waited, and Japan had time to pour tens of thousands of 
troops into adjacent Indo-China, and democracy, in the Far 
East as in Europe, was on the defensive instead of being on the 
offensive, or at least in a strong defensive position. 

In the Far East it was we who were slow and unimaginative 
as the British had been in Europe. British diplomats assured 
me that Britain was ready to fight for a Thailand whose 
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occupation by Japan would bring the Japs right up to India’s 
flank. American authorities demonstrated instead an inclina- 
tion to regard Thailand as “too little and unimportant to fight 
about.” The least the British asked was a joint American 
declaration with the British Government, saying something to 
the effect that “England and the United States stand together 
for defense of the rights of small nations in Asia” or otherwise 
indicating Anglo-American naval-military unity in the Far 
East. This might have caused the Japs to hesitate. But no, our 
State Department was hopeful peace might be made with 
Japan. The lessons of Europe remained unlearned. 

To oppose Japan’s formidable war machine, Thailand had 
thirty or forty thousand troops who had never held maneuvers 
and who believed that their red undershirts would make them 
impervious to bullets. Its Navy consisted of three submarines 
which never submerged, because their crews weren’t certain 
they would return to the surface, and a number of small, 
poorly armed old sloops and gunboats. Thailand’s best weapons 
were its new Bofors antitank guns. These were better than 
their personnel. The Thais never permitted foreign instructors 
in their country, and though they sent a few men to West 
Point and several to Berlin, Paris, and Tokyo for military 
instruction, they were woefully weak in officers. 

Their tanks were old British three-and-seven-tonners. Their 
artillery moved on wooden wheels. They had few guns 
equipped with high-speed axles. They owned several old 
Vickers Armstrongs armored cars, and their Air Force consisted 
of those fifty Jap-built Curtisses and a hodge-podge of 
machines of other makes — British, American, and French — 
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which didn’t cause Japan much damage. If this may seem a 
hasty underestimate of Thailand’s military strength, I am 
sorry. But a few weeks before I arrived in Bangkok, two Thais 
were put to death for giving information to foreigners con- 
cerning the nation’s Army, and I didn’t want to have any 
Thais put to death. They were such nice people. They lived 
in a little dream world where the cereus bloomed nightly and 
filled that world with an amazing fragrance. How the Thais 
must hate us now — us and the British. 
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In Cairo, I had been tom between personal loyalty to Britons 
who fought and died for principles I shared and disapproval 
of the disorganization and complacency of the Middle Eastern 
British war effort. In India, I was appalled by the ubiquitous 
smugness of India’s defenders and the insincerity of Indians 
who clamored for independence and self-rule when their 
nationalist aspirations depended upon a British victory. And 
in Thailand I was overwhelmed by the readiness of the British 
Minister, Sir Josiah Crosby, to accept the inevitability of a 
British defeat in southeastern Asia. 

Sir Josiah was an amiable man, short, stout, and addicted 
to port and good food. He entertained with that meticulous 
attention to gastronomic detail characteristic of the gourmet 
bachelor of the British upper classes. He was astute to a degree, 
and had calipered to within thousandths of a diplomatic inch 
Thailand’s willingness to resist the Japanese with its puny 
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Army. I was sure that he had promised the Thais that Britain 
would come to their assistance if attacked by the Japanese 
from Indo-China, but I had no proof that he had done so 
beyond his casual remark: “I believe that we have sold the 
Thais on the idea that they are to commit hara-kiri on behalf 
of the British Empire . . And Thailand full of Japs already ! 
Already Thailand had committed hara-kiri. 

Sir Josiah was convinced that Thailand, despite heavy 
British investments in the country’s tin mines, was largely a 
Siamese affair and an American concern. This is your show, 
Old Boy, he said, your show. You’ve got to fight for Thailand, 
Old Boy. Without America’s immediate, direct intervention, 
he said, Thailand would be lost (it was already lost) and, 
perhaps, Burma and all southeastern Asia. Sir Josiah reflected 
in all that he said that defensive mentality which has 
epitomized the democratic approach to war. Even as he spoke 
of the dire urgency of American aid in the Far East, he was 
thinking not in terms of attack but in terms of defense. “You 
must defend Thailand,” he repeated. “You must defend Thai- 
land.” 

For months, the Japanese were permitted, unmolested, to 
accumulate in Indo-China the planes, troops, munitions, and 
supplies they needed for an assault on Burma, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Philippines. British military 
attaches and diplomats of the younger school foresaw what 
would happen. They knew that one day the Japanese would 
strike, hard and fast, and that democracy once again would 
be engaged in a war and once again be on the defensive. 
Sir Josiah himself, the elder statesman of the Bangkok diplo- 
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matic corps, a man with two and a half decades of diplomatic 
experience in southeastern Asia, knew the military facts of the 
case. But British troops waited and maneuvered and posed 
for the newsreels in Rangoon and Singapore and did nothing 
to hinder the Japanese from making those very preparations 
which would inevitably damage the British positions in that 
part of the world. 

I could find nowhere the true cause of what appeared to 
me to be a vast British bewilderment, a widespread and 
criminal incompetence. They knew what dangers lay ahead, 
and yet they remained static. I could ascribe what I saw only 
to a hangover of the appeaser mentality, of that way of think- 
ing which desired to beat Hitler either without changing one’s 
own way of living, or to beat him not at all. Sir Josiah and the 
others of his ilk hated Hitler and the Japs violently enough. 
But it seems to me the measure of how much you hate Hitler 
and his Axis lies not in what you say about him but in what 
sacrifices you are willing to undergo to eradicate him and his 
from this earth. Sir Josiah loved his port. 

Not in Cairo and not in Karachi, Lahore, Simla, New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, or Singapore did I find men 
who hated Hitler and the imperialism of the Mikado enough 
to make desperate sacrifices to destroy them. In all those 
capitals, in a descending degree from Cairo to Singapore, I 
found only men making every possible effort to keep whole 
the accustomed patterns of their lives — to keep their gimlets 
and whisky-sodas and cinemas and parties. They complained 
of high taxes and they bellyached about the black-outs. And 
some, everywhere, wallowed in profits. In India, jute had 
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become a commodity as precious and profitable as gold or 
oil, for jute makes sandbags. 

Everywhere the theme was expressed in a desire to stay put 
despite the war, not to move out of the well-worn footpaths 
of pleasure and profits to destroy the enemy. Let him come and 
we shall take care of him was the attitude I saw and heard 
expressed at dinner parties, over cafe tables, in the bars and 
restaurants and clubs of the cities I have mentioned. Every- 
where I found men behaving according to the pattern which 
Hitler knew would govern their behavior and which behavior, 
negatively static as it was, accounted for Hitlerian victories 
and democratic defeats. 

It is well for Winston Churchill to excuse what has occurred 
in recent weeks in Malaya by saying that it was better to be 
strong in one place than weak in two and thereby to win in 
one rather than to lose in two. But how much time has been 
wasted by the British lords who refused to eschew butter for 
cannon and the American tycoons who were unwilling to stop 
making automobiles and retool for tanks and planes. 

In Bangkok, I began to suspect that democracy’s dunder- 
heads had missed the first boat against Japan; in Singapore, I 
became convinced of it. In Singapore, I became certain that 
Japan would strike the first blow as Hitler had done in Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, France. (I recalled so well how Frenchmen 
dipped their bread in gravy and waved the dunk in the air 
to give eloquence to their conviction that it would take Hitler 
and a million men a year to breach la ligne Maginot.) The 
facts of Japan’s colossal preparations to attack were at hand, 
known to every young, alert but subordinate and, therefore, 
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impotent Englishman in southeastern Asia, but Singapore was 
as unaware as the other capitals of the Empire I have named. 

This unawareness of danger, this complacency of which I 
speak — and I recriminate only in the dull, vague hope that 
past mistakes shall not be repeated — was expressed rather 
dramatically one night in an incident which happened just 
outside the Raffles Hotel in Singapore. 

Leland Stowe, the roving correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News who distinguished himself by his coverage of the 
Norwegian fiasco and the Balkan campaigns, and I were 
returning from a dinner party in another part of town. The 
hotel was alight and the band was murdering Cole Porter 
and couples were dancing on the long veranda of the hotel. 
The men were in white mess jackets and black trousers, 
the women in long dresses. There was a babble of merriness 
and the voices of the bearded Sikhs calling for the cars of the 
guests or for taxis, for it was nearing closing time. 

To one side of the steps leading into the hotel, on the 
curving driveway that leads to the road that runs along the 
quay, stood a small Chinese boy holding a bundle of news- 
papers before him. The boy was wooden-faced and silent. To 
a newspaper reporter, the appearance of a newspaper at that 
hour — it was after midnight — was an event. Singapore’s 
papers come out in the morning and in the afternoon. The 
appearance of an extra should have electrified the populace. 
The Chinese boy couldn’t read, or was too lazy to call attention 
to the extra, but he shoudn’t have needed to shout in any case. 

Leland and I saw the headlines: “Roosevelt and Churchill 
Meet at Sea,” and in terse, boldfaced bulletins beneath the 
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heavy black type was the story of the historic meeting between 
the American President and the British Prime Minister. It was 
a story of vital importance to the lives of all men, disappointing 
as the Atlantic Charter may have seemed to some of us for 
its repetition of cliches and its insubstantiality. Leland and 
I grabbed at the papers. 

We became conscious suddenly of the people about us. Very 
few bought papers, we noticed. We mover closer to where the 
China boy stood, to hear what people said. Most of them 
glanced at the headlines and moved on. But we heard one mess 
jacket tell one evening gown : 

“Oh, I say, they really did meet after all — boy, my car 
please ” 

There were men in Singapore, of course, who were aware 
of the dangers ahead and who sought, with all their power, to 
remedy the inadequacy of planes, tanks, guns, and supplies 
to meet the certain invader. But these men seemed powerless. 
I tried for days to see and talk with Brooke-Popham. But I 
never got to see Brooke-Popham. He was always too busy to 
see reporters. He didn’t like reporters. He didn’t like questions. 
I’ve found in years of European reporting that the men who 
deny themselves to newspapermen are almost invariably men 
who won’t take advice and who are vain and incompetent. 
Brooke-Popham looked as inadequate for the task that lay 
ahead as the Bren gun carriers, the old Lysander planes, and 
the single-shot rifles of the native infantrymen. 

From what Sir Josiah had told me in Bangkok and from 
what I had gathered in talks with the younger, less-complacent 
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officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in Singapore, 
I was able to make two deductions : ( 1 ) the British, unrein- 
forced, could never hold Singapore; and (2) the United States 
must send to Malaya a large, well-equipped expeditionary 
force to play its part in the Battle of Asia in the common 
defense against Germany and Japan. 

I have promised you no thesis on grand strategy, but you 
must forgive me this one small, elementary explanation of the 
geographic components of the battlefield whereon the war is 
being waged against that ultimate enemy, Hitler. The Mikado 
and Mussolini are but the instruments of Hitler, and the 
imperialisms of those two — the one with gargantuan ambitions 
in Asia, the other with appetites in southeastern Europe and 
Africa — will never obtain from Hitler what they desire or have 
been promised. 

Although the entire world is a battlefield, there are actually 
several battle areas and several battlefields. One is the North 
Atlantic. Through it move the ships bearing goods and muni- 
tions to England. The North Atlantic, England’s shores, the 
English Channel, and the northern coast of France comprise 
the battlefields of the Battle of Britain. 

The Middle East is the second important battle area and 
contains two battlefields. One is the desert region of western 
Egypt and all of Libya. The other includes Syria and Palestine, 
Iran and Iraq, and, perhaps any day now, Turkey. 

Russia, of course, is still another battlefield, but since I have 
not witnessed the fighting there, I cannot speak about it with 
any authority. Germany was wounded in the Balkans and may 
bleed to death in Russia. I don’t know. It is a possibility. I 
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incline to the belief that the decision against Germany will be 
won in the Middle Eastern and Asiatic theaters. On these 
battlefields will come the turning point of the war. The 
ultimate victory must, of course, be won in Italy and Germany. 
Until those nations feel the weight of Allied arms, they cannot 
be considered beaten. 

Equal in importance to the African or Middle Eastern 
theaters of the war is the primary front in the Far East, as is 
now apparent. The Middle East, in the western regions of the 
enormous ten thousand-mile-wide Asiatic battlefield, and the 
areas of southeastern Asia are the two points where the Axis 
will apply the utmost pressure in the months to come. Germany 
and Italy moving inward upon Asia from the west and Japan 
from the east have but one objective — to smash the British and 
American strongholds in that continent. If the Axis succeeds, 
they will have practically won the war, for between Cairo and 
Singapore and Manila lies the British Empire, and Britain 
stripped of her Empire is indisputably beaten. A beaten Britain, 
while it does not necessarily mean a beaten England, leaves 
America alone to face an enemy who will then control two 
thirds of the world’s surface, most of the world’s peoples, their 
labor and their wealth in money, oil, and a thousand raw 
materials of war. 

My faith in my country and in my countrymen is so great 
that not even theoretically can I bring myself to the point of 
accepting the possibility that America will be beaten even if 
Britain falls. But it would be foolhardy indeed to believe other 
than that our country, in such an eventuality, would face a 
war that might last thirty years before Hitlerism could be 
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eradicated from the earth and the peoples of the world restored 
to whatever particular kind or quantity of freedom they desire. 

To succeed in breaking the back of the British Empire, the 
Germans and the Japanese must reach Suez and control the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf and surrounding oil-producing 
areas in the west. They must take Manila’s Corregidor and 
have undisputed control of the China Sea. They must dom- 
inate the Indian Ocean and, if possible, conquer India. It may 
sound impossible, but Germany and Japan can do it unless 
we interpose in these regions sufficiently huge armies and 
large enough quantities of airplanes and tanks to turn the 
tide. The stay-putters continue to argue that such large-scale 
commitment of men and materials sounds like killing our men 
and burning our money to “save the British Empire. . . 
That’s sheer, maniacal nonsense. 

Aside from the fact that the British Empire is no longer 
an empire in the old freebooter sense of that word, but a 
commonwealth of, for the most part, free and independent 
nations; aside from the fact that, as I’ve said before, English- 
men, Australians, Canadians, and South Africans fight for 
survival of their respective nationhoods and not for an empire 
— we have, ourselves, much to gain in saving the Far East 
and the Middle East, or, if you like, the British Empire. We 
will shorten the war’s duration at least. At most, we shall 
have a new and greater stake in the destiny of all mankind, 
and we may ourselves emerge with an “empire”! You don’t 
like the word? Well, that’s too bad. 

I’m not speaking of that kind of an economic empire 
wherein a chosen few live from the profits distilled of the blood 
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and sweat and toil of the many. I’m talking about the kind of 
empire only Americans can build, an empire of nations held to- 
gether by common love of freedom. I’m talking about a 
“United States of the World.” 

You may argue that love of freedom or of democratic prin- 
ciples is not sufficiently widespread to afford a common base 
whereon to erect such a society as the term United States of 
the World implies. I disagree. In all men there is an instinctive 
love of freedom. Doesn’t history prove me right? Hasn’t the 
history of mankind been the story of man’s struggle to attain 
some measure of freedom? Isn’t the cry everywhere, even now, 
the cry of men reaching for the sun? 

We have progressed gradually from feudalism toward self- 
government, from serfdom toward a society organized to pro- 
vide a greater measure of economic freedom for the individual. 
In recent decades we have toppled one king after another until 
only those remain who rule through the people. Only one 
monarch remains who doesn’t govern by the people or for the 
people. He is Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, a weak and 
vacillating creature, a royal Dr. Faustus who bargained away 
his freedom and that of forty-four million Italians in a deal 
with II Duce. His days too, however, are numbered. For I 
saw in the eyes of Italian prisoners in Libya and heard from 
their lips the realization of their betrayal. Upon his head and 
that of Benito Mussolini will come terrible retribution at the 
hands of the betrayed. 

Do you believe, for instance, that in Spain the spirit of 
freedom is dead? Can you believe that? Did it not require 
some three years and the assistance of hirelings for Generalis- 
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simo Francisco Franco to conquer Republicanism in Spain? 
Can you believe that in France democratic principles are dead 
merely because a senile old man called Marshal Petain does 
the bidding of his conquerors? I cannot believe that any more 
than I can be convinced, after the heroic stand against 
fascism they made in Greece and Yugoslavia, that love of 
freedom has been stifled in the hearts of Greeks and Croats 
and Serbs. 

Is freedom dead when Arabs shout for it and Indians de- 
mand it and Britons die for it and Chinese offer themselves 
to the guns of the enemy which seeks to strip them of their 
liberties? No. Everywhere in my travels I found men who 
want to be free. I found many, it is true, who were not 
sufficiently aware that their freedom was in danger. But I 
found none who would willingly submit to the moral and in- 
tellectual and economic enslavement of the enemies of human 
liberties. 

Four fifths of the people of the world believe in government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. They all do 
not necessarily use the same mechanism of government which 
we employ. But nearly all of them have parliaments. Four 
fifths of the people of the world are on our side. Surely this 
indicates that democratic principles of self-government are 
widespread in the world. Doesn’t this raise your faith in the 
future of mankind? Doesn’t the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the world believe in some form of 
self-government provide the basis for a United States of the 
World? 

Freedom will die, however, if the struggle against the Axis 
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is lost. For then, those men in France and Spain and Greece, 
in Yugoslavia and Holland and Belgium, and even in Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan (surely there must be men in 
Japan who recognize the utter folly of the task their rulers 
have undertaken) will lose hope and lose faith and be power- 
less to rise again as decent citizens of the world. 

If everywhere we could impart to our love of freedom that 
determination to triumph which characterized the Crusaders, 
if we could animate it with that almost fanatical zeal of those 
who conquered empires behind a cross, our task would be 
easier than it otherwise might be. Somehow we must find that 
zeal. Somehow we must awaken within ourselves, particularly, 
that passion which moved George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln and John Brown and those other fanatics who made 
our nation. 

Something of that sublime fanaticism has been awakened 
in Englishmen. It has not yet permeated to Delhi, but I risk 
a guess that it is bursting into flames in Australia as, in the 
winter of 1941, it flared in Cairo and drove the armies of 
General Auchinleck to victory over Rommel in the western 
desert of Egypt. 

Something of that sublime fanatical love of freedom must 
have animated MacArthur in Bataan as it fired the workers 
and Marines who held Wake Island. I’ve seen too many men 
die to believe ever again that men can be driven to battle for 
the sake of saving empires or making them. Men die only for 
ideas. 

And if our idea, America, if our concept of government and 
our own particular interpretation of man’s purpose and place 
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in society is to survive, we must make prodigious sacrifices. 
Many of us will die. We may die by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. But if we do, we shall be victorious, and once victorious, 
we shall have before us once again — as we had in 1918 — an 
opportunity to build that new world of peace and prosperity 
and justice and compassion for all men that our very ex- 
istence on this earth demands we shall accomplish. 

To pass to the practical once more. Where can we commit 
the men and the weapons to ensure that victory? The battle- 
fields are clearly defined. They are known, certainly, to any 
who read newspapers. The battlefields are in Russia and the 
Middle East and Oceania and India and the Philippines. 
Later, new battlefields will emerge. They will be in western 
Europe and in Italy and Germany. But for the moment, we 
must prevent the loss of such battlegrounds as the Middle East, 
Oceania, India, and the Philippines. It may yet be imprac- 
tical to send men to Russia, but it is imperative that men be 
sent to North Africa, and to Asia and to the southwestern 
Pacific — thousands of men, with planes to guard the skies 
over them, and with tanks and guns to enable them to smash 
the enemy, and with submarines and warships under their 
feet. A colossal task and one to tax the courage and fortitude 
and faith of Americans. But the alternative is defeat. 

We must not be deterred from our goal by the Sir Josiahs 
of this world, nor by the Brooke-Pophams, nor by the scores 
of offensive individuals whose incompetence and utter cyn- 
icism make our task so unpalatable. When that task is made 
still more unpalatable by those Britons who cannot stifle their 
sneers or by Chinese who cannot suppress their propensities 
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for graft or by Communists who place party loyalty above 
their loyalties to the human race, remember that those people 
are the exceptions and not the rule. They don’t represent 
Englishmen who’ve been dying by the thousands, by the tens of 
thousands, in the struggle to defeat our common enemy. They 
are not of the same kind of Chinese who for ten years have held 
in check the Japanese in Asia. They are not the Russians 
who’ve died by the hundreds of thousands against the Panzer 
Divisionen in the Ukraine. 

Britons, Chinese, and Russians have paid in blood and life 
and property for ultimate victory. Be practical for a moment. 
To build a new world society, we must first win the war. And 
to see that the victory shall not again be wasted in selfishness 
and injustice and shortsightedness, we must win the peace. 
We are the most vital nation left on earth. We can contribute 
more toward the reconstruction of the world than any other 
single people. But to have the right to make that contribution, 
we must pay a price proportionately equal to those paid by 
Britain and China and Russia. 

Spiritually, we still are repelled by the thought of mass 
bloodshed. But we are wasting time. Our troops should at this 
moment be in North Africa, and by the hundred thousands at 
least in the Far East. 

Yes, and we should be in possession of the Azores and the 
Iberian Peninsula to prevent a sudden Axis thrust into Spain 
and Portugal and the domination of Gibraltar. 

We should have the Canary Islands, off the northwest coast 
of Africa, and we should occupy Dakar and the west African 
French colonies still ruled by Vichy. 
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Adolf Hitler doesn’t expect us to do any of the things 
mentioned here. He has gauged all too well our defensive 
mentality. But to defeat him, we must do the unexpected, 
even mad and foolhardy things. Somebody, sometime — and 
that sometime very soon — must surprise Hitler with the un- 
expected. His success to date has been largely due to the fact 
that nobody, except the Russians, has surprised him. 

Hesitancy in the past has cost us dearly — let not hesitancy, 
let not the old policy of “too little — too late” cost us ultimate 
victory. And if we hesitate much longer in sending to the 
Middle East and to the Far East armies sufficient for victory 
and the planes and the tanks and the guns needed for victory, 
we shall one day be left alone on our hemisphere to face the 
enemy. 

We shall lose prestige with those sister nations south of the 
Rio Grande, and with the loss of prestige will come loss of 
their trade. We shall be obliged to pursue the economics of 
the bankrupts. We shall be forced to adopt what Mussolini 
calls “ autarchia ” a form of economic masturbation, a debilita- 
tion feeding upon oneself. And with such an economy of pseudo 
self-sufficiency would come all the evils of that very fascism 
we despise. 

Let us learn from pre-Auchinleck Cairo and from the som- 
nolence of Karachi and the simpering stupidity of Singapore. 
Let us really become angry. Let us snarl and strike out. May 
our knuckles become red with blood and our arms weary from 
the effort of bludgeoning down our enemy. Let us remember 
Dunkirk and Nauplia and Pearl Harbor and Wake Island. Be 
aware, Americans, the fight is long and hard. 
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Out of the cold, blue light of the Baguio morning the 
bombers came, Japanese bombers, with large red circles on the 
undersides of their wings. The planes dropped bombs and 
roared southward toward Davao, in Mindanao. The planes 
released bombs on Davao too, and the war in the Pacific, the 
war between Japan and the United States that had brooded 
like a low-lying cloud over the Philippines ever since the 
Mikado had begun his imperialist march in Asia with the in- 
vasion of Manchukuo in 1931, burst with the suddenness of 
a typhoon. 

Yes, they were shocked in Baguio, which is a pleasant little 
town high in the green mountains north of Manila, but they 
weren’t surprised. While the diplomats talked on in Tokyo 
and in Washington and the headlines held hopes of a last- 
minute rapprochement, the citizens of Baguio, as those of 
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Davao and Manila, knew war was coming. The word they 
used when they talked about it was “inevitable.” 

While the diplomats talked, the soldiers and sailors were 
busy in the Philippines. They were busy arming the island 
fortress of Corregidor, at the entrance of Manila Bay, to make 
it what it was the day the Jap bombers came — the most pow- 
erful fortress in the Far East. It’ll take some taking, Cor- 
regidor. 

The particular soldier who did the job at Corregidor, and 
on the islands generally, was General Douglas MacArthur, a 
tall, flat-hipped man of sixty-two who likes to pace the floor 
while he talks. The particular sailor involved in the reconsti- 
tution of the islands was Admiral Thomas C. Hart, a springy 
stick of a man with a pair of hunter’s eyes and a cowlick of 
graying blond hair. He’s High-collar Hart to his men. He 
wears a collar that is high, to shorten an otherwise longish 
neck with a prominent Adam’s apple. Hart, who was com- 
mander of our Asiatic fleet, was made commander in chief of 
the United Nation’s naval forces in the Pacific in February, 
but ill health forced his retirement a few days later. Mac- 
Arthur is now commander in chief of all United Nations 
forces in the southwest Pacific area.* 

Both men believed the islands could be defended and that 
the islands, with British Singapore to the southwest, formed 
an indispensable barricade to protect the patrimony in oil, 
rubber, quinine, teak, and tin represented by the Netherlands 

*It is the author’s private guess that Tommy Hart isn’t and wasn’t at 
any time sick enough to retire but that his retirement was purely 
“strategic,” dictated by tactical necessities. The author believes much will 
be heard of Tommy Hart in the near future. 
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East Indies, just below the Philippines. They did their job 
quietly, secretly. The Japanese know, in a general way, that 
Corregidor is strong, but they don’t know how strong. Mac- 
Arthur and Hart knew that they, the defenders, could never 
strike first, for it isn’t the democratic way to jump the gun 
in war but to try to avoid war. They knew, however, that if 
war came, the Japanese would hit and hit hard. They pre- 
pared the islands to meet the blow. 

How well they did their work, in the face of incredible 
handicaps, against the opposition of pacifists and professional 
politicians in Manila and Washington, the next few months 
will tell. If the United States succeeds in landing reinforce- 
ments in the beleaguered islands, the Japs will never “capture” 
the Philippines. But whether the Japs capture them or not, 
the very fact that the islands were defended has altered the 
course of the war in the Pacific. 

The experts used to say that we couldn’t defend the Philip- 
pines. That was the dirge that, in the years since Japan began 
its imperialist march in the Far East, sounded in their prophe- 
sies. That we would have to abandon the islands in the event 
of war with Japan was repeated so often that the idea became 
an axiom. 

A few men of the Navy and the Army shouted angrily that 
the Philippines not only could be defended but must be. Their 
objections were stifled by the tut-tuts of politicians. Some- 
thing like that happened in England in the same decade. A 
man named Churchill wanted airplanes, battleships, and 
cannon to make Britain strong. And it happened in France 
too. There the shouter’s name was Charles de Gaulle. 
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Among the objectors to the no-defense theory about the 
Philippines were Admiral Hart and General MacArthur. 

Until last May, and even as late as last June, the mere 
physical presence of the Japanese in southeastern Asia gave 
the Philippines the jitters. By the end of last July this attitude 
had changed, but only somewhat. The change in mental atti- 
tude was due to the explosion of a myth. 

The battlefields of this war are littered with exploded fic- 
tions. There was the one about the impregnability of the 
Maginot Line and the one — remember? — about the invinci- 
bility of Black Shirt legions. All those myths burst with loud 
and consequential sounds. The lives of millions were affected 
by the explosions. The theory of the Philippines’ indefensi- 
bility popped quietly, like a firecracker going off under water, 
but its political, military, and naval effects have been as im- 
portant as those which resulted from the fall of the Maginot 
Line and, perhaps, in a more positive sense, than in the case 
of France. 

In case you haven’t heard the myth about the Philippines, 
this is the way it was told by naval attaches, military at- 
taches, politicians, diplomats, and experts: “The Philip- 
pines,” they said, “cannot be defended. In the event of war 
with Japan in the Far East, we would have to abandon the 
islands. It would be disastrous to attempt to maintain a fleet 
in the islands, and the smartest thing to do would be to fall 
back on our old line of defense, a line that curves from the 
Aleutians, way up under the Bering Sea, down through our 
stronghold at Honolulu and on down to the Panama 
Canal. . . .” 
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These pessimistic prophets did have some small basis for 
their argument. At the crest of the “let’s get shuck of the 
Philippines” wave, a few experts said, “The Philippines can- 
not be defended with their present forces.” Politicians who 
were overeager to be rid of a hundred-million-dollar-a-year 
market, and idealists who shouted “imperialists” at those who 
thought perhaps we ought to hold on to the islands, mis- 
quoted the opinion of military experts. They dropped that 
part about “with their present forces.” The United States 
at the time maintained feeble naval and army units in the 
islands, just large enough to help the Filipino politicians keep 
order. The islands were used by both the Army and the Navy 
largely as a farm to toughen promising young officers and to 
put oldsters out to grass. The local Army force never sur- 
passed 10,000 men. 

With a sweep of a hand over a map of the Far East and the 
Pacific, the “we can’t defefid the Philippines” chappies 
handed the enemy an incalculable gift in minerals, hemp, and 
coconuts. They had America fighting with its back to the 
Rockies, fighting a purely defensive war. 

The last time I heard the myth expounded was in a certain 
important city in southeastern Asia. The expounder was a 
commander in the U.S. Navy, an able officer and observer 
whose job it is to watch what the Japanese are doing in his 
part of the world. But he had been long away from Washing- 
ton. Or he just hadn’t been told. The Navy Department did 
a very good job of keeping Uncle Sam’s secret about Uncle 
Sam’s new plans for the Philippines, plans that postponed in- 
definitely President Manuel Quezon’s hopes of being the 
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George Washington of the new Philippines Republic that was 
to come automatically into existence on July 4, 1946. Now, 
even the handsome and quixotic Quezon admits that the des- 
tiny of the Philippines is “in the laps of the Japs.” 

Navy and Army engineers went to work. They worked for 
nearly six months on Cavite and Corregidor, employing funds 
out of the forty billion dollars the Congress first appropriated 
for “defense.” More important still, General MacArthur had 
been building an army in the Philippines since 1935. Until 
the very moment war came to the islands, men worked at a 
furious pace to ready their defenses for the attack they knew 
was “inevitable.” Manila stopped living in the past and 
plunged headlong into the realities of the present. 

There was little left in the islands, when I arrived there in 
August, to remind you of the immediate or distant past. Even 
the white folks 5 tendency to retreat at the threat of war was 
gone. There was an exodus of women and children when the 
threat materialized last summer. The Army ordered all wives 
home, and their evacuation was efficiently and quietly carried 
out. Of all the important officers’ wives, only Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur remained. 

But the civilians stayed on. They felt that they were morally 
obliged to be the nucleus of civilian-defense work. In this 
work lay Manila’s and the Philippines’ greatest weaknesses, 
as I shall presently relate. These weaknesses were not imme- 
diately apparent. I did not discover them until I had been 
in the islands some days. I was too engrossed in the military 
aspects of Philippine defense and these, after the somnolence 
in Singapore, were good to see. At least we, I thought, are not 
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asleep. I was to see, before I left Manila in September, the 
same civilian somnolence I had found in Singapore. 

To remind you of Admiral Dewey and the battle of Manila 
Bay, there w&s only a bronze tablet set in a rock in the cool 
shade of palms just off the narrow concrete walk that passes 
the screened verandas of the officers’ billets. It says that the 
U.S. Marines hoisted the American flag over Cavite on May 
3, 1898. There were a few old guns from Spanish ships, and 
the stumps of ancient fortifications. The rusting remains of 
the Spaniards’ ships lay in the shallows near the harbor shore. 
And then you were violently and noisily yanked into the 
present. 

This is the picture I saw there a few weeks before the Japs 
struck. 

Mammoth tractors bulldogged the gray-brown soil to plane 
surfaces for airfields and ramps and the foundations of new 
buildings. Steam shovels bit huge mouthfuls of earth, shud- 
dered with the effort, and dumped their chaws into waiting 
trucks. Pile drivers smashed steel stanchions into the soggy soil 
at the water’s edge to stake the foundations of the new bunkers 
that would pour fuel into American warships. 

Buzz saws growled through timber, slicing off planks and 
trusses for scaffolding or making lumber for barracks. An 
elephantine machine, two stories tall, mixed rock and sand 
and cement with sloshy, metallic noises into concrete which 
little brown men carried in wheelbarrows and stubby dump 
trucks to foundations and walls for bombproof gasoline depots 
and arsenals. 
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Four thousand Filipino- Americans built permanent mess 
halls, barracks, and a new field hospital. New docks stood 
where six months before there was mud or a coconut grove. 
Bossed by twenty-three American engineers, they sawed and 
hammered and dug twenty-four hours a day and were from 
three to six months ahead of schedule in their job. 

Big PBY flying boats, long-range naval bombers of the kind 
that got the Bismarck and that patrol the Caribbean, the At- 
lantic coasts, the Pacific Ocean, and that today guard every 
patch of water that floats American, Dutch, and British ship- 
ping, lay on the water at Cavite. Their bodies and stubby 
wings were the color of whale hide. You could see them in 
the water, on ramps, in hangars, or on stilts in the shops. Some 
were painted dark green and bore the bright orange triangular 
insignia of the Netherlands. Some were in transit for the 
Netherlands East Indies, lying just south and east of the 
7,083 islands of the Philippines. 

American warships in battle paint were anchored in the 
harbor or on patrol duty in Philippine waters. The ships and 
the planes patrolled the South China Sea and the Sulu Sea 
and kept watch along and over America’s frontier with the 
Far East. 

Westward across the Pacific, blue-black and silky, a blotch 
of clouds promised a deluge. They were typhoon clouds, and, 
although the sun was yellow in the blue sky over Cavite, in a 
few minutes the rain would come. The Filipinos accept the 
inevitability of the typhoon and the monsoon with that equa- 
nimity with which they accept everything except serfdom. 
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They’ve had five thousand years of sudden thundering rains. 
But to the white men in Manila, the storm clouds symbolize 
the uncertainties ahead. 

Ever since 1931, the defenders of the Philippines have 
looked westward with preoccupation. For in the Philippines 
they were acutely aware of a few geographic facts of life. 

It’s 8,004 miles from Manila to San Francisco, but it’s only 
1,006 miles to Nagasaki. It’s 6,874 miles from Manila to 
Seattle, but only 631 miles to Hong Kong as the bombers 
fly, and even the British admitted that Hong Kong couldn’t 
be British very long with the Japs surrounding it. In Manila 
they knew all too well that the Japs could blast Manila and 
bum its tinderbox agglutination of shacks. 

There were some even more pertinent, geographic truths 
which paced the speed of war preparations in the Philippines. 
American Naval Intelligence knew before the actual attack 
that in Formosa, just north of Luzon, largest of the Philippine 
Islands, the Japanese were training parachute troops. From 
the northernmost of that trickle of islets that flows toward 
Formosa from Luzon you can see the big Jap island on a clear 
day. It’s only about forty miles between the Jap island and 
the nearest American possession. 

And then there was that business in southeastern Asia, 
across the South China Sea from the Philippines. The Japanese 
had moved in. Indo-China and Thailand are in another world 
to Americans. To the Filipinos, Indo-China and Thailand are 
neighbors. Until last June they were friendly neighbors. Now 
they are enemies. Japan has occupied the Vichy French colony 
and has invaded Thailand. 
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In Cam-Ranh Bay, just above Saigon, the Japanese have 
the best natural harbor in the Far East. It dominates the nar- 
rowest portion of the China Sea. It is one of many bases the 
Japanese have sought to establish to guard the long line of 
ships that carry Japan’s soldiers, planes, munitions, and sup- 
plies south along the Chinese coast from Chosen, Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and Honshu. Shanghai, Taiwan (Formosa), Canton, 
and the island of Hainan lie along that route. 

The Japanese built military airports in Indo-China to 
bolster further the protecting chain of Japanese bases along 
the seaway through the East China Sea and the South China 
Sea. They built air bases at Tourane and Nhatrang, in the 
province of Annam; at Bienhoa, Saigon, and Soc-trang, in 
Cochin-China; and at Siem-reap, Kompong-tom, and Pnom- 
penh, in Cambodia. Ostensibly, these bases were designed as 
jumping-off places against the Burma Road, which runs from 
Rangoon to Mandalay and Lashio and thence to Kunming 
and Chungking. From their new air bases, the Japanese at- 
tacked Singapore and Thailand and the Netherlands East 
Indies. And in Manila, Admiral Hart and General Mac- 
Arthur knew very well that Nhatrang, Saigon, and Soc-trang 
brought the Japanese within aerial striking distance of Manila 
as well. 

Rehabilitation of the Philippines into an American naval 
and military powerhouse to meet the increasing Japanese 
menace really began about six years ago, when Manuel Que- 
zon one day realized that, if the Philippines were to become 
free and independent, they would also have to be able to 
defend themselves. He looked around for a good organizer 
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and a soldier who understood advanced theories of modem 
warfare. 

Also, President Quezon sought a man with a sense of the 
dramatic who would fuse easily into the highly colored Latin- 
Filipino background of his new activities. He knew General 
MacArthur and that officer’s flair for the romantic and the 
unusual. MacArthur was all that Quezon’s formula called for. 
In addition, he had an exciting World War record and five 
years’ experience as U.S. Army Chief of Staff. 

Quezon asked MacArthur bluntly one day whether he 
thought the Philippines could be defended. The general said 
yes. “You’re hired,” Quezon replied. Reputed salary: $25,000 
a year plus room and board for MacArthur, Mrs. MacArthur, 
and their three-year-old son in the air-conditioned penthouse 
of the luxurious Manila Hotel. 

MacArthur resigned as Chief of Staff and retired as a four- 
star general to take the job of building a Filipino Army from 
nothing. He took with him a ten-year plan for the job, and 
he began working in 1935, when the new Commonwealth of 
the Philippines appropriated the necessary funds, approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, for the first year’s program. The mili- 
tarization program, however, struck a succession of political 
snags and boulders of bad faith. MacArthur’s plans called for 
the mobilization of 40,000 men a year. By 1940, interest had 
sagged, and the politicians, headed by Manuel Quezon, cut 
appropriations and openly attacked MacArthur’s program. 
They reasoned that, since the United States would be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the islands until 1946, it was waste- 
ful for the Commonwealth to pay the way for the creation of 
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an army. Quezon let it be known in speeches and back-of-the- 
hand remarks that “it’s good to hear men say that the Philip- 
pines can repel an invasion, but it’s not true, and the people 
should know it isn’t.” MacArthur grinned and bore it. 

Developments in the Far East were on MacArthur’s side. 
He stepped up the rhythm of training, and by the time it 
looked as though Japan was asking for trouble last July, he 
had 130,000 men fully armed and trained. Brown men from 
the rice paddies and the mountains, from mines and sugar 
plantations, were poured into the training camps. Those who 
had already received training were formally inducted into 
the U.S. Army. Officer-training schools were established and 
in operation, and at one artillery camp alone I saw more guns, 
75s, and 105s, than I had seen on any single front on the 
British side in the western desert of Libya. 

In addition to the Filipinos, MacArthur received strong 
reinforcements from the United States. Flying fortresses and 
shiny new fighters were sent out to the islands, and last 
August only an adequate number of tanks were lacking to 
make the Philippines a powerful offensive as well as a de- 
fensive base. 

The nub of MacArthur’s plan was this: The Philippines 
must be made so costly to the enemy to take that the enemy 
wouldn’t try it. 

He explained it this way to officers at one of the training 
camps : 

“Any machine-gun nest can be captured if the attacker is 
willing to pay the price. So can the Philippines be captured if 
the enemy is willing to write off the losses.” 
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The Japs, apparently, were willing to undertake the losses 
entailed in an attempt to capture the islands. Also, when the 
Japs struck, MacArthur had not yet received the tanks which 
had been promised him. I asked him if he’d show me some 
of his tanks when I talked with him in the old fortaleza in the 
walled city in September. 

“I’m ashamed to tell you,” he said, “I haven’t a tank in 

the place. I expect some, though ” And I had a sinking 

feeling in the region of my diaphragm. I had heard that sad 
story so often in the past two and a half years. “Too little, too 
late” ran through my mind. 

However, the military, naval, and aerial aspects of pre- 
paredness in the Philippines were heartening. It can never be 
said that MacArthur and Hart failed to do their job. They did 
it as thoroughly and as well as they could under the handicaps 
of appeasement in State Department circles and the bad faith 
of certain political and business interests in Manila itself. 

There were still in Manila businessmen and ultraconserva- 
tive editors and politicians with pro- Japanese leanings who 
didn’t like the whole setup. I talked with a number of them. 
Most of them were unaware of the geographic facts of the 
Philippines’ proximity to war. 

But four thousand Filipino student officers, when asked 
publicly whether they’d be willing to make peace with Japan 
on the basis of American recognition of Manchukuo and re- 
laxation of economic restrictions placed on Japanese business 
transactions with Great Britain and the United States, shouted 
“No” with a vehemence that left no doubt as to how they felt. 

The majority of American Army, Navy, and Air Force 
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officers with whom I talked in the islands had faith in the 
Filipino’s fighting qualities and in his courage and his ability 
to defend himself against any troops, including the Japanese, 
on Philippine soil. 

Outspoken on the subject of Filipino intestinal fortitude — 
which has already been proved — was Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Backes, who trains Filipino pilots. 

“Guts?” he exclaimed. “They’ve got maybe just a bit too 
much of what’s called guts. The other night one of ’em had to 
make a night landing on a beach. He was forced down. 
Couldn’t find the airfield in the dark, but he could make out 
the beach. He could have bailed out and lost the plane. But 
he landed, and he didn’t even have a flare to light the way. 
Oh, yes, he brought the plane back the next day. 

“I gave him a bawling out, of course. I told him he had 
orders to bail out if he couldn’t make home port. He merely 
replied, very humbly, but with conviction, that he’d rather 
not come back than return without his plane. So there you 
are. These guys can fly anything with wings.” 

Navy men told me that the Filipinos demonstrated an un- 
usually high mechanical aptitude that enabled a handful of 
Navy engineers to run the entire construction of the Cavite 
base with native skilled labor and artisans. I watched a shop- 
ful of Filipinos assemble mosquito torpedo boats from keel to 
radio equipment. Others were ordnance experts who talked 
glibly and knowledgeably about calibers and recoils and trun- 
nions. Of all Asiatics, they’re mechanically tops, the Ameri- 
can engineers say. Curtis L. Lambert, technical adviser to 
Colonel Backes, who has been pulling airplanes apart and 
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putting them together again these twenty years, said of Filipino 
mechanics : 

“They’re good, that’s what. They’re eager to learn, and 
we’ve never had a plane land off the field here due to engine 
trouble. They even make some of their own engine parts. And 
they’re inventive. We ran out of rubber-tired tail wheels re- 
cently. Couldn’t get any through this intricate priorities setup. 
One day one of the brown boys turned up with metal wheels 
made from the recast hub of a broken propeller. It was a 
makeshift, but it worked.” 

For their part, the Americans piled a substantial backing of 
material, weapons, airplanes, ships, and guns into the Philip- 
pines. Experienced U.S. Army troops and experienced Army 
and Navy pilots and Marines were sent to the islands to 
stiffen the Filipino Army. 

Where there was almost criminal negligence, or stupidity, 
or a combination of both was not in the naval and military 
preparations in the islands. The civilian organization was poor. 
In fact, it was non-existent. 

I was struck, upon my arrival in Manila by clipper from 
Singapore, with the energy and enthusiasm with which both 
Hart and MacArthur had tackled their respective jobs. I was 
equally bowled over by the fact that in Manila, which lived 
literally under the shadow of the wings of death, there wasn’t 
a single air-raid shelter. I found among the residents, also — 
among those who believe themselves to be the socially elite 
of the islands although they derive from stranded sailors and 
top sergeants who arrived with Dewey — a complete unwilling- 
ness to admit the reality that war might come at any moment. 
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Every night, the fabulously wealthy or the heavily indebted 
went to the Jai Alai Club and gambled on the crooked play 
of the imported Spaniards and Cubans in the Fronton. They 
drank and dined and danced and lived each day and night in 
a make-believe world that shoved the war and the possibility 
of war as far away as possible. Even the officers who came to 
the Jai Alai Club and the bars of the Manila Hotel wore 
mufti — to help the poor dears forget their lonely, wifeless lives. 

Manila’s whore-ladies did a rush business. You could order 
a gal sent up to your room by asking the bellhop to procure 
one. Maybe it is just a coincidence, but where I’ve found 
prostitutes and champagne, good and abundant food, rumbas 
and waltzes, cocktails and caviar, there disaster has struck. 
I’ve followed this war along the champagne and caviar trail 
from Amsterdam to Paris, to Budapest and Athens and Bey- 
routh, in Syria. One by one those cities fell. I followed the 
sound of the pops of corks from Cairo to Calcutta to Singapore, 
Bangkok, and Manila. It was when the merriment died down 
in Cairo that the Middle East really buckled down to the 
business of fighting a war. 

You cannot generate — and this I’ve learned in my long 
journey around a world at war if I’ve learned nothing else — 
a will to win in an atmosphere of fun and business as usual. 
Somehow, to retain your old way of living softens, weakens, 
debilitates your will to survive. And Manila was weak when I 
saw it last August and September. It was strong, as strong 
as it had been possible to make it in view of our heavy ship- 
ments of tanks and planes to the Middle East, but it was 
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morally and spiritually weak. I’ll never forget the lovely matron 
with whom I danced one night at the Jai Alai Club. 

“Do you really think we’ll go to war?” 

“No, madame, we will not go to war, the war will come 
to us, particularly to you, here in Manila. . . 

“Oh dear, how sad — whatever will I do with my silver- 
ware?” 

One of her forbears, in the Revolutionary War, had sunk 
her silver in the bottom of a well and had returned to fetch 
it when the British were beaten. But I was painfully aware 
that the spirit of that certain great, great grandparent of my 
dancing partner was dead within the body I held in my arms. 
It was a soft body. I wonder what’s become of her? 

And I wonder what’s become of that thick sheaf of mimeo- 
graphed and typewritten papers which High Commissioner 
Francis B. Sayre showed me one morning in Manila? I had 
made a speech before some of the civilians of Manila in the 
garden of the home of a friend who thought that it would be 
a good idea if the local elite were told a few of the facts of life. 
The tall, handsome Mrs. Sayre had been there. Apparently 
Mrs. Sayre had not liked, particularly, a few remarks I made 
concerning the state of civilian unpreparedness in the Filipino 
capital. She must have said something about it to her heavy- 
jawed husband, for Mr. Sayre sent for me the very next day. 

He was cordial and attentive as we discussed the imminence 
of war. I told him what I had seen here and there in my travels, 
and then, with a preliminary “Ahumph” or two he came di- 
rectly to the point. He had summoned me because he was 
timorous that I might return to the United States with the mis- 
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taken idea the authorities had done nothing to protect the 
civilians of the Philippines in the event of war. He said it was 
quite all right for me to go about Manila making speeches on 
the imminence of war and the necessity for awareness of 
danger and to tell the people a little of what it means to live 
under the bombs. But, he said, it would be unfair to return to 
America and to say, there, that nothing had been done for 
civilian defense in the Philippines. 

“We have done a great deal,” he said, solemnly. With that 
he pulled open the top drawer on the left side of his large, 
flat-topped desk and pulled out the sheaf of reports, recom- 
mendations, plans, and counterplans. The sheaf was well over 
two, perhaps three, inches thick. 

“But have you translated any of this stuff into actuality?” 
I asked him. 

He had to confess that very little had been done. No, there 
were no air-raid shelters, “actually.” No, the doctors, nurses, 
and first-aid workers had not been “actually” mobilized. No 
preparations to ration food had been made. An evacuation 
camp had been built in the hills — long, contiguous barracks 
built of siwali and bamboo. They would make a merry blaze. 

The following day, one of Sayre’s assistants came to see me 
at the Manila Hotel. We sat in the garden, overlooking 
Manila Bay, and talked for hours about what the British had 
done in the way of civilian defense. Apparently none of the 
reports which are available in Washington on civilian defense 
in London and England had been transmitted to Manila. Mr. 
Sayre’s assistant had never heard of a slit trench, and he was 
only vaguely familiar with an Anderson shelter. One of the 
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few practical schemes that had been put into operation was 
to encourage civilians to grow a few vegetables to supplement 
existing supplies and to lay by a few cans of food for emergency. 
Few paid attention. 

In fairness to Sayre, I must say, however, that he had no 
official funds available to promote a large-scale program of 
education of the native and white population in civilian de- 
fense. For what little was done in the Philippines before war 
came to the islands, Sayre had often to juggle appropriations 
from one budget to another to keep within the financial limits 
set by the unimaginative old-school-tie boys in the State De- 
partment who believed, until December 8 , 1941, that Japan 
could be appeased. 

There were no ration cards or fire buckets filled with sand 
or drilled, trained civilian defense workers when the bombs 
came to Manila. Let us not be caught unprepared. We have 
been shown still another lesson in unpreparedness. Let us 
profit this time from the suffering of others. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that our coasts will be attacked before this war 
has ended. Will we be ready, or will we be as unprepared and 
as unaware and as helpless as the men and women and chil- 
dren of the Philippines? 
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Mv more or less unsentimental journey ended in San 
Francisco on September 20. I’d never been in Frisco before. 
No city I’ve ever known affected me as did Frisco the day I 
returned to my own country from the battlefields of the other 
hemisphere. I wasn’t as thrilled the day I saw New York for 
the first time. 

Frisco had all the vitality of New York and something of 
New York’s glamour and something more — a pioneer spirit, 
perhaps, that was purely, exquisitely American. 

Golden Gate Bridge! I have heard Hitler and Mussolini 
talk about their “civilizations.” They couldn’t build Golden 
Gate Bridge. Nor can they build cities like Frisco and San 
Rafael and Oakland and Vallejo. From the plane we saw 
them all, the patterns of their streets unmistakably American, 
lying there on the bronzed shoulders of the hills that rise above 
San Francisco Bay or secreted in the valleys under that flaw- 
less blue sky and in that serene sunlight. 
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I know I would have loved Frisco in a fog, for it was home, 
my country. 

Here was civilization again. Here was light once more. 
Here was security and here were a thousand small comforts. 
And those dry martinis that Hub Keenan, Collier's West 
Coast man, poured into me at the Bohemian Club. 

Frisco seemed an honest, clean, square-shouldered town. 
The first few hours I was there I moved in dazed wonderment 
at the uphill-downhill streets. It reminded me of Baltimore, 
where I was bom, but Frisco was cleaner and Frisco wasn’t 
as smugly middle class as Baltimore. 

There were automobiles in the streets. Oh yes, I had 
seen automobiles in the streets of Cairo and Singapore and 
Manila. But these were new cars, well-groomed, the latest 
models. They bespoke prosperity and comfort. They repre- 
sented to me, coming out of the black-outs, a measure of that 
security and wealth we enjoy. I’d been seeing only old auto- 
mobiles, the kind we send to the secondhand car lots or scrap 
piles. You can’t know what I mean, exactly, unless you live 
away from home for a while, as I had, away from home and 
in the war. 

You can’t know what I mean when I say it was good, in 
Frisco, to smell coffee roasting and hamburgers sizzling on steel 
plates and to go into a drugstore and see the shelves burdened 
with neat rows of shining packages of cosmetics, soaps, denti- 
frices, perfumes, drugs, razors, razor blades. You can’t know, 
because you haven’t missed any of those things. Have you ever 
been in need of a package of absorbent cotton or a bottle of 
aspirin tablets or a tube of iodine or a small bottle of pure 
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alcohol and been unable to buy any of them? I have. A dozen 
times. Have you ever wanted, desperately wanted, a cake of 
soap? 

I wondered at the stores filled with goods and shoppers. I 
was grateful for the feel of the sidewalk under my feet and for 
the feel of the leather cushions of Hub Keenan’s silent, open 
car and its swift dexterity in traffic. I fell in love at first sight 
with the waitress in the restaurant where I had a hamburger. 
She was beautiful after the girls of Cairo and the women of 
Karachi and the puckered, heat-drained women of Simla and 
Delhi and the gin-ruined dames of Singapore and the little 
yella gals of Manila. 

I was only barely conscious of Hub’s voice as he took me 
about town and introduced me to people. I didn’t hear any- 
thing anybody said but gawked at the tall buildings. I don’t 
remember anything I said to anybody, although I am con- 
scious of having talked and talked and talked. 

I believe I shouted at some people. I recall vaguely a keen 
and persuasive and kindly reporter from the San Francisco 
Chronicle who came to see me in Hub Keenan’s office in the 
Russ Building. He didn’t ask me many questions. Only a few 
really important ones. But I must have raved at him. My 
nerves were bad. I must have seemed in my emotional jag, in 
my uncontrollable joy at being home again, a slightly maudlin 
fellow, for this is what that reporter wrote — a friend sent it to 
me the other day: 

He . . . has an unreasoning prejudice against being shot at. 
This colors all his thinking. . . . He has been shot at, bombed, 
stalked, pushed around, routed, and generally browbeaten in 
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several languages. ... As he reviewed his tour his prejudice 
grew to terrible proportions. . . . He yelled, paced, sat down, 
and purred, roared to his feet again when the point he had in 
mind made the chair a hot seat. . . . 

It came out, then, that Gervasi was not just a bystander and 
an observer reporter but one who has seen what Hitlerism will do 
and who is willing to fight it, all-out, any time. . . . 

I guess that must have been where I shouted a bit. 

And I guess I must have yelled a little, too, when I told him 
that Hitlerism is revolution in reverse, to end liberty. Mr. John 
Steinbeck, who is, I believe, rather widely known as a good re- 
porter and a liberal, says that you can’t stop the people. But 
if Hitler wins, Mr. Steinbeck is going to be made one hell of a 
liar. 

Editor Paul Smith’s reporter was right. I do have an un- 
reasoning prejudice against being shot at, bombed, stalked, 
pushed around, routed, and generally browbeaten. And so 
have hundreds of millions of other people, which is one of 
many reasons why we’re going to beat Hitler and his — what 
was it Churchill called him? — “merest utensil,” Benito Musso- 
lini, and his Mikado. We won’t take any more pushing around, 
now or forever more. 

I was ready to do more yelling when I left Frisco that night. 
I saw from the air my first lighted city in many months. Pat- 
terns of yellow diamonds, and rubies and emeralds on black 
onyx. Frisco and Oakland and San Rafael. How secure they 
seemed. 

But I wanted to yell for a different reason when, gradually, 
I emerged from my gold and purple mist of the happy landing 
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and realized that the people around me, in the plane, in the 
airports across the country, in the city of New York, and, 
finally, in Bronxville, looked upon me as an outlander. Not be- 
cause of how I looked but because of what I said. I asked them 
questions about the war. They didn’t want to talk about the 
war. A few did, but not many. Most of them wanted to talk 
about the sins of the Administration. They wanted to beef 
about taxes and the rising cost of living. Mostly, though, they 
wanted to let off steam about the Administration. 

Or they merely fell silent after one or two desultory remarks 
about how interesting my job must be, going about the world 
and all that, and seeing things at firsthand. They fell silent 
and wondered about their wives’ fidelity or worried about 
whether they’d land that new contract in the city we were 
approaching or sell that carload of lumber or be able to buy 
that hundred tons of coal. 

And so, home to what seemed to me the appalling indiffer- 
ence of Bronxville. My town’s self-concern, I discovered upon 
investigation, it’s sudden inexplicable anti-Britishness and con- 
comitant resurgence of isolationism, derived from the fact that 
a few patriotic dames in the town had organized a local USO 
and invited British seamen to a social affair of some kind. 

Now, British seamen are at sea for long stretches. They are, 
after all, men with men’s appetites. Some of them hinted more 
or less casually that the offered entertainment didn’t go far 
enough. This outraged the local ladies, or so I was told by un- 
impeachable and delighted sources. And the ladies took to go- 
ing to America First meetings right away. They decided that 
the British were a barbaric lot. They concluded that men who 
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would so openly hint that it might be more fun to go to bed 
than to stand and sip tea couldn’t be worth helping. There was 
— by Lindbergh ! — a limit to lease and lend ! 

Anyhow, British stock and war enthusiasm sank to a new 
low on Bronxville’s socio-political marts. Bundles for Britain 
slumped off, the Community Chest Drive forged ahead, and 
the management of the Bronxville Theater stopped playing 
the “Star Spangled Banner” at the end of performances. They 
played it at the beginning of performances, for, the manage- 
ment discovered, the people walked out on the national 
anthem if it was played after they’d seen the show. Clever 
manager. He had the hymn played at the start. The customers 
had to stand and take it then. That manager is one of Amer- 
ica’s small, unsung heroes. He shoved patriotism right down 
the Bronxvillian throats. For a long time those who stood the 
most attentively, those who sang the words as they were 
flashed on the screen, those who applauded loudly when the 
wind-blown flag moved on the screen were children who had 
no inhibitions about patriotism and weren’t afraid to flaunt 
it a bit. 

And then — Sunday, December 7. 

How did it happen in your home? It happened this way in 
ours. The radio was tuned to the report of a professional foot- 
ball game. There was a fire in the hearth. The sunlight 
streamed through the casements and made a block pattern on 
the rug, and on it, Chris, the fox terrier, and Tommie, our 
youngest, pulled and tugged at each other and made a great 
din. Sean, the ten-year-old, was slumped in the sofa with the 
funnies. 
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It was our houseman’s day off, and Kathryn was in the 
kitchen preparing tea and making a clatter and singing, off 
key. Somebody called Manders was running with the ball 
and had just been tackled, when a calm, strong voice burst 
through the anouncer’s play-by-play description with the 
words : 

“We are interrupting for a news flash. Here it is. Japanese 
planes have attacked Pearl Harbor. Unconfirmed reports also 
say that the Philippines have been attacked ” 

Sean looked up darkly from his funny paper. I ran across the 
room into the dining room and told a white-faced wife what 
had happened. I returned with her to the radio, running. I 
looked down at Tommie and Chris playing on the floor. Sean 
had his chin on his chest and a deep frown made creases on his 
smooth child’s forehead. An advertisement on the radio had 
said something about Christmas. 

“What a Christmas — — ” Sean said. 

Tommie and Chris continued to play. 

All day, Kay and I sat about the living room, listening to 
the radio. We called some of our friends to make sure they had 
heard. Yes, they had. Managing Editor Charles Colebaugh, of 
Colliefs, telephoned me a few moments after the first an- 
nouncement and again a little later. He was calm. He said he 
thought I’d better be moving off in the direction of Manila. I 
told Kay. She nodded, said nothing. 

I felt a sense of relief that war had come. I felt as I did the 
day Britain declared war. On the morning of September 3, 
1939, I was in a clipper headed for Lisbon, en route to Paris. 
Chamberlain’s announcement of a state of war with Germany 
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caught the clipper between Horta and the Portuguese capital. 

I was asleep in one of the berths. A friend came in and shook 
me and I heard him shouting: 

“It’s happened, kid, it’s happened. Britain’s declared war. 
Hope we get to Paris before the Germans bomb it ” 

I wasn’t excited by what my friend said. I knew it was 
coming. We had all known, it seems. There were, of course, 
many who didn’t believe us, didn’t believe the correspondents. 
Webb Miller had called it almost to the day. In 1935 he named 
the fall of 1 939 as the war dead line. 

When I returned from Europe for the first time in four 
years, in the spring of 1939, Barry Faris asked me if I thought 
war imminent and I said, “Yes,” it would break any day. He 
said, “Well, you fellows keep telling me that, but it’s still hard 
to believe.” Barry was and still is editor in chief of Inter- 
national News Service. If you can’t convince him of anything, 
it’s only because your arguments aren’t good enough. So I 
figured my arguments weren’t good enough. I figured maybe 
I’d been too close to this thing and had doped it out all wrong. 
In my heart, though, I knew I was right as Jay Allen had been 
right, and John Whitaker, and Walter Kerr, Wallace Deuel, 
Martha Gellhom, William Stoneman, Helen Kirkpatrick, 
William Shirer, Webb Miller, Vincent Sheean, and a host of 
others, known and unknown; reporters who had witnessed the 
tragedy of Spain and the duplicity of diplomats and the rape of 
Ethiopia and foretold — oh, so accurately — that war was upon 
us. 

All of us knew you couldn’t kill men in Spain without the 
death of those men affecting our own lives. 
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So it was, with a sense of relief and a certain satisfaction, 
that on September 3 as on December 8 I learned that war had 
come. There would be no more debate, no more waiting, no 
more dangerous, costly hesitancy about reshaping our economy 
to that war basis so essential to victory. 

As I sat by our radio in the living room of our home in 
Bronxville that Sunday afternoon I could feel things happen- 
ing to my country. A reporter develops keen senses for atmos- 
phere and for the detection of psychological changes in mass 
thought. I could feel my country pulling together, as I sat 
there. I could feel my country’s muscles bunching to deliver 
the counterblow. It was as though I had the palm of my hand 
on Uncle Sam’s back and could feel the muscles flex power- 
fully under it. 

Kay and I debated seriously as to whether we should call up 
some of our isolationist friends who believed that it couldn’t 
happen to us, that our oceans provided invulnerability, who 
believed that you can kill Spaniards, murder Czechs, slaughter 
Ethiopians, assassinate Poles, execute Rumanians, annihilate 
Greeks, and butcher Yugoslavs without our doing something 
about it. We debated only a moment and then gave the idea 
up. They would all be loyal citizens now. 

At the movies, a couple of nights later, even the grownups 
sang the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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We ’ll win the war, all right. We can’t miss. We can’t lose, 
that is, if we exploit to the fullest possible degree those assets 
we possess in raw materials, our faith in the principles for 
which we fight, and our man power. That’s our greatest basic 
material: man power. It is quantitatively great and qualita- 
tively good. We aren’t a nation of mechanically inept shop- 
keepers who don’t know how to fix flats, repair carburetors, 
tinker with timers, or clean spark plugs. We know how to do 
all those things. We have a higher mechanical aptitude than 
any nation in the world. 

Those items — a wealth in man and woman power and al- 
most prodigal riches in oil and iron and other raw materials 
and that renascent spiritual power that derives from faith in 
democracy — are our national assets. But one quirk in our 
thinking we’ve got to change to capitalize fully those assets. 
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We’ve got to change many aspects of our mental approach to 
war, but particularly we most overcome that tendency to be 
easily satisfied with fine phrases about production, such as 
“Our capacity for steel manufacture next year will be eighty 
million tons, or nearly twice that of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and all other enemy steel-producing nations. . . .” We must 
not be concerned with words like capacity. We must actually 
produce those eighty million tons of steel. 

To accomplish this, there must come from all of the people, 
individually and collectively, an increased rate of work, a new 
vehemence in work, a desperate ceaseless drive toward greater 
and greater production. There must come a national im- 
patience with mismanagement and waste and any production 
of any kind which is not strictly, totally for attack. Oh yes, the 
word defense must be now and forevermore dropped out of 
our vocabularies and out of our thinking. The word offense is 
much better. It should have been adopted long ago. 

We start the war as a nation well supplied with all of the raw 
materials needed to fight it and win it. We start the war as an 
allied group of nations with the same advantages. Our greatest 
asset is again, considering now the Allies as a whole rather than 
merely ourselves, our enormous quantity of Labor Power. 

For a long time, now, the experts have been talking about 
Sea Power and Air Power and Production. They’ve drafted 
balance sheets comparing the Allies’ strength in warships, 
tanks, guns, and airplanes with that of the Axis. 

Back in the minds of the arithmeticians, whether they came 
right out and said so or not, was the question : 

“Who will win the war?” 
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They’ve proved that we would win it in terms of guns, tanks, 
airplanes, food, petroleum, iron, steel, and other natural re- 
sources. 

In fact, until recently, the only strength of the Axis lay in 
the overwhelming quantity of their man power. Benito Musso- 
lini, particularly, liked to boast of his man power. “Eight mil- 
lion bayonets . . .” he used to shout from his balcony. Until 
last June he was right, quantitatively right, at least. 

Until last June, Hitler and Mussolini, together, had about 
eighteen million soldiers at their disposal. Their armies out- 
numbered the British on every front and swamped each little 
country they tackled in turn in the Axis’ one-at-the-time, each- 
in-his-tum strategy. 

Greece proved to Signor Mussolini that an army’s superi- 
ority must be qualitative as well as quantitative, and when 
Germany attacked Russia, the Axis’ advantage of numbers dis- 
appeared completely. On December 8, when Japan attacked 
the United States and automatically hurtled us into the war, 
the Allied man-power advantage leaped upward despite inclu- 
sion of Japan’s fighting power in the balance. 

The United States, Great Britain and her Dominions, and 
Soviet Russia together outnumber Germany, Italy, and Japan 
in fighting men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
years by about two to one, excluding the soldiers of China, 
India, and the Netherlands East Indies. Here’s how the Allies 
and the Axis line up in effective weapon-bearers: 

We 56,643,000 

They 28,560,000 
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The United States alone has a man-power reservoir of 

22.796.000, of men aged from eighteen to thirty-five years. 
Russia has 23,574,000, and Great Britain, minus India, where 
an army of about 4,000,000 fighting men can eventually be 
raised, has 10,273,000. . 

Japan lines up with 10,839,000 men, Germany with 

1 1.281.000, and Italy, 6,440,000. Mussolini boasted 8,000,000 
men, but he’ll never be able to raise such an army. His own 
Ministry of the Interior’s vital statistics show him to be a liar. 

The balance sheets of guns and tanks and other weapons 
cannot be accurately drafted. There are too many variables in 
the formulae of such calculations. You must make too many 
discounts for propaganda and military secrets. You can’t know 
how many tanks, guns, airplanes, warships, or what quantities 
of reserve stocks of raw materials the combatant nations have 
laid by or by what percentage the productive capacity of the 
enemy has been reduced by bombing raids. 

We don’t even know how many men or what quantities of 
material have been destroyed in actual warfare since Germany 
invaded Poland. The usual balance sheets, therefore, are based 
largely on guesswork. 

The most significant comparison in the relative strength of 
the Allies and the Axis, therefore, is one based on fixed points. 
These are the demographic statistics. These can’t be tampered 
with very much. Men live, reproduce, and die at certain estab- 
lished rates, and not even Axis propaganda can change them. 

And the demographic charts show that there are an over- 
whelmingly greater number of people on our side of the war 
than on theirs . There are 2,161,629,000 people in the whole 
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world. It is a startling and significant fact that at least 
1,243,640,000 people, or more than half of all the men and 
women and children in the world, are definitely aligned against 
the Axis. 

And that’s not counting those nations of the American re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande, who are gradually taking up 
their places in the legions of the peoples who fight for survival 
of the principle that each nation shall, in its own way, decide 
who shall rule it and how and to what end. Some call it free- 
dom. With these and with the men of the Mohammedan world 
who are actively or passively aligned with us, we can boast that 
four fifths of the people of the world are on our side. 

Opposed against this great mass of people are the popula- 
tions of Italy, Germany, Japan, and a few serf nations. The 
Axis, temporarily at least, also controls the destinies of some 
dozen countries which the Germans have conquered. At the 
very most, including also those peoples who unwillingly find 
themselves in the Axis camp, our enemies comprise only 
364,944, 1 08, which means that we outnumber them by about 
four persons to one. That calculation gives the Axis an unde- 
served break in population figures. 

In itself, this fact would not be significant if it didn’t mean 
more people on our side to mine our coal, dig our copper, 
pump our oil, refine our gasoline, grow our food, raise and 
spin our cotton, cast and forge and machine the tanks and 
planes and guns which will decide the victory. 

And at that, the picture of Labor Power which the ap- 
pended chart illustrates is the picture at its worst of how we 
stack up against them. To come nearer to the significance of 
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what our overwhelming advantage in population represents, 
you must make a few discounts and other corrections. 

First of all, with America’s entry into the war, you must 
figure that in countries like France, Belgium, Holland — tradi- 
tional friends of the United States — people have received a 
new impulse to sabotage and otherwise hinder the Axis. 

Their industrial contribution to the Axis cause, a contribu- 
tion they must make, not out of choice but from the necessity of 
working so that they may eat, will gradually decrease. This 
isn’t mere wishful thinking. It is unreasonable to believe that 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and Hollanders, knowing that with 
America in the war the chances of an Axis victory have been 
materially reduced, will work harder for their conquerors now 
than they did before. It is more reasonable to expect the oppo- 
site. Are you still skeptical? 

Very well, then, let’s look at this question from another point 
of view. Wars hurt countries. Factories are smashed, burned, 
wrecked. Food becomes scarcer and, therefore, the work out- 
put of men is proportionately reduced. Vast numbers of 
men are demobilized and become unemployed for lack of time 
in which to take up the slack caused in the sudden disruption 
of the internal industrial and economic organization of the 
country involved. 

Czechoslovakia proves my point. Taking the year 1929 as 
the high point of employment, the Czech employment index 
for that year was 75 per cent. By 1938, when war threatened 
and Czech industries were working at top speed before Munich 
made their preparations futile, employment had reached 
95.4 per cent. After Czechoslovakia’s occupation by the 
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Germans, employment dropped, suddenly, to 54.9 per cent of 
normal. It is not unreasonable, not bad logic, to believe that 
something similar has occurred in the other occupied countries. 

A survey I made recently disclosed an interesting fact in this 
regard. In Germany, Italy, Finland, and Japan, and in all 
those countries preparing to wage a war of aggression or living 
under the shadows of the wings of death, employment in- 
creased sharply in the years between 1934 and 1939, the year 
of The Day. 

Germany’s industrial muscles swelled from an index of 
85.5 per cent of total available workers employed to 116.5; 
Denmark was 113.5 per cent employed in 1934, 14 1 per cent 
in 1939. Italy’s employment index went from 82.9 to 113.3; 
Japan’s from 115.5 to 137.7; Poland’s from 72 to 102; and 
Finland’s moved from 98.4 to 120.6. 

By contrast, the democracies, living and dead, moved slowly. 
France’s employment index moved from 76.9 per cent to 83.4 
in 1 939 when, by all laws of preparedness, that nation should 
have been working beyond 100 per cent of maximum Labor 
Power. Holland, too, was slow. Her employment index for 
1934 was 66.6, and, with war hovering over her head in 1939, 
the figures had risen only to 102. Compare that with Italy’s 
82.9 to 1 1 3.3, and Italy was never an industrial nation. 

Great Britain was 99.2 per cent employed in 1934 and only 
1 14.6 per cent in 1 939, or a rise of less than five points as com- 
pared with vigorous industrial efforts by Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and the Union of South Africa. Canada 
thought enough of nationhood to work hard between 1934 and 
1939, her employment index rising from 80.7 to 95.7. Aus- 
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tralia outdid herself, straining upward from an index of 89.7 
to 125.4 P er cent. New Zealand’s effort was comparable, but 
most amazing of all the Dominions’ efforts was that of South 
Africa, which was 108 per cent employed in 1934 and 148.9 
per cent in 1939. 

The United States’ employment index for 1 934 was 83 per 
cent, and by 1939 it was 91.9. Russia, however, announced an 
employment index for 1939 of 228.5 P er cent, a tremendous 
rise from 194.6 when already the U.S.S.R. was building air- 
planes, tanks, and guns for the war they knew, in Moscow, was 
inevitable. 

In none of the Allied nations, however, has the unemploy- 
ment slack been fully taken up. That is a point in their favor. 
Their industrial output is on the increase, with the possible ex- 
ception of Russia, where German bombers and guns have 
wrought tremendous havoc with industry. Russia’s future in- 
dustrial contribution depends upon how successful the Soviets 
were in transferring plants and factories beyond the reach of 
bombs and shells. On the whole, the curve of Allied industrial 
production goes upward, while that of the Axis, because they 
made their greatest effort in the unmolested peace years, is 
downward. 

Upon Russia and the United States will depend, largely, the 
Allies’ ability to attain and maintain superiority in quantity 
and quality of airplanes and tanks and other “tools of war.” 
Little is known about Russia’s industrial possibilities, but if half 
the reports which American observers have brought back from 
recent surveys can be believed, Russia’s industrial contribution 
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to the eventual Allied victory will rival that of the United 
States in magnitude. 

Those who wondered, first with incredulity, and then with 
profound respect, at the amazing fight the Soviets made 
against the Germans, who thought of Russia as a vast, sprawl- 
ing, disorganized pig-and-wheat country, will be interested in 
the following. In 1913, Russia’s total output was only 41 per 
cent industrial, 59 per cent agricultural. In 1 934, Russia’s in- 
dustrial output was 79 per cent; agricultural, 21 per cent. By 
January 1, 1936, probably the last published figures, the Rus- 
sians showed they had twenty-five million persons engaged in 
industry in 574,064 industrial enterprises. 

One of the reasons, at least, why the Germans ran into diffi- 
culties in Russia, after picking off fundamentally peasant 
nations like Poland, France, and Holland, was this. When 
Russia introduced new farming methods, it did not, merely, 
try to increase production by improving slightly on the old 
wooden plow or by giving the farmers tractors here and there. 
They introduced thousands of tractors and thousands of pieces 
of other agricultural machinery. They industrialized agricul- 
ture. The result was, in 1936, 2,837,000 tractor stations where 
muzhiks learned how to assemble, repair, and operate all kinds 
of machinery. The knowledge the muzhiks acquired in those 
tractor stations gave them the mechanical aptitude that en- 
abled them to man the tanks that stopped the Germans short 
of Moscow and that inflicted upon the Germans punishment 
from which they may never recover. 

In every category of worker, we’ve got the Axis licked. We 
have more farmers, fishermen, and foresters. Our miners and 
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industrial workers are more numerous. We’ve got more train- 
men, telegraphers, wireless operators, bankers, and insurance 
brokers. We outnumber them in laborers. Only in that cate- 
gory which includes public administrators and the liberal 
professions does there seem to be anything like equality in 
numbers between the Allied and Axis camps. But you’ll notice 
that we’ve listed in that column the public officials and execu- 
tives of conquered nations. If you’ll make a few mental dis- 
counts on how many of these actually work for the Axis, you’ll 
see that even here we’re not so badly off. 

Above all, our side has a sort of “non-compulsory” unity. 
The peoples on our side went to war because they were at- 
tacked or because they were outraged by the indecencies per- 
petrated by the enemy. They went to war slowly, unwillingly, 
and through the fires of debate and deliberations. Their unity 
was forged. That of the Axis was cast. It came quickly, 
through conquest and compulsion. And any foundryman will 
tell you that a forging is always stronger than a casting. 

Of the seven columns in the chart, the last one, that one 
headed “Total Gainfully Employed,” is perhaps the most 
significant. It lists more than six hundred million workers in 
the ranks of the Allies as compared to less than one hundred 
and fifty million for the Axis. This means we are four times 
richer, in terms of wage earners, than they are. And from this 
you can deduce many pertinent facts. It means, at least, more 
income to tax, more money with which to fight a war that may 
last many years to come. That’s just one conclusion. 

Here’s another. This one is based on something Abraham 
Lincoln said in his message to Congress on December 3, 1861, 
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at another crisis in the history of our nation. On that day, 
Lincoln said that all wealth derives from labor. And if wealth 
is power, all power derives from the sweat of workers’ brows, 
and if that’s true, we are at least four times as strong as the 
enemy, and we’re just getting into this fight, and they’ve been 
in it a long, long time. 

“Who will win the war?” 

You said it! 
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